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ONE 



' o o£ course” wrote Betty 
Flanders, pressing her heels rather deeper in the sand, “there was 
nothing for it but to leave." 

Slowly welling from the point of her gold nib, pale blue ink 
dissolved the full stop; for there her pen stuck; her eyes fived, 
and tears slowly filled them. The entire bay quivered; the Lght- 


house wobbled; and she had the illusion that the mast of Mr. 
Connor’s httle yacht was bending like a wax candle in the sun. 
She wnked quickly. Aeddents were awful things. She wnnfecd 
again. The mast was straight; the waves were regular; the light- 
house was upright; but the blot had spread. 

. . nothing for it but to leave," she read. 

“Well, if Jacob doesn’t want to play" (the shadow of Archer, 
her eldest son, fell across the notepaper and looked blue on the 
sand, and she felt chilly— it was the third of September already), 
“if Jacob doesn’t want to pUy^—what a borr'id blotl It must be 
getting late. 

"Where ts that tiresome little boy?” she said. "I don’t see him. 
Run and find him. Tell him to come at once.” . . but merci- 
fully," she scribbled, ignoring the full stop, “everything seems 
satisfactorily arranged, packed though we are like herrings in a 
barrel, and forced to stand the perambulator which the landlady 
quite naturally won’t allow, ..." 

Such were Betty Flanders’s letters to Captain Barfoot — many- 
paged, tear-stained. Scarborough is seven hundred miles from 
Cornwall: Captain Barfoot i$ in Scarborough: Seabrook is dead. 
Tears made all the dahlias m her garden undulate in red waves 
and flashed the glass house in her ejes, and spangled the kitchen 
with bright knives, and made Mrs. Jarvis, the rcaor’s wife, think 
at church, while the hymn-tune played and hfrs. Flanders bent 
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low over her little boys’ heads, that marriage is a fortress and 
widows stray solitary in the open fields, picking up stones, glean- 
ing a few golden straws, lonely, unprotected, poor creatures. 
Mrs. Flanders had been a widow for these two years. 

“}a— cob! Ja— cob!” Archer shouted. 

"Scarborough," Mrs. Flanders wrote on the envelope, and 
dashed a bold line beneath; it was her native town; the hub of 
the universe. But a stamp? She ferreted in her bag; then held it 
up mouth downwards; then fumbled in her lap, all so vigorously 
that Charles Steele in the Panama hat suspended his paint-brush. 

Like the antennae of some irritable insect it positively trem- 
bled. Here was that woman moving — actually going to get up 
— confound her! He struck the canvas a hasty violet-black dab. 
For the landscape needed it. It was too pale — ^greys flowing into 
lavenders, and one star or a white gull suspended just so — too 
pale as usual. The critics would say it was too pale, for he was 
an unknown man exhibiting obscurely, a favourite with his land- 
ladies’ children, wearing a cross on his watch chain, and much 
gratified if his landladies liked his pictures — which they often 
did. 


— cob! Ja — cob!” Archer shouted. 

Exasperated by the noise, yet loving children, Steele picked 
nervously at the dark little coils on his palette. 

“I saw your brother-I saw your brother,” he said, nodding 
his head, as Archer lagged past him, trailing his spade, and scowl- 
ing at the old gentleman in spectacles. 

"Over Aere-by the rock,” Steele muttered, with his brush 
etween his teeth, squeezing out raw sienna, and keeping his 
eyes fixed on Betty Flanders’s back. 

oni 

The voice had 


an extraordinary sadness. Pure from ail body. 
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pure from all passion, going out into the world, solitary, unan- 
swered, breaking against rocks — so it sounded. 

Steele frowned; but was pleased by the effect of the black— 
it was just that note which brought the rest together. “Ah, one 
may learn to paint at fiftyl There's and so, having 

found the right tint, up he looked and saw to his horror a cloud 
over the bay. 

Mrs. Flanders rose, slapped her eiat this side and that to get 
the sand off, and picked up her black parasol. 

The rock was one of those tremendously solid brown, or 
rather black, rocks svhich emerge from the sand like something 
primitive. Rough with crinkled limpet shells and sparsely strewn 
with locks of dry seaweed, a small boy has to stretch his legs far 
apart, and indeed to feet rather heroic before he gets to the top. 

But there, on the very top, is a hollow full of water, with a 
sandy bottom; with a blob of jelly stuck to the side, and some 
mussels. A fish darts across. The fringe of yellow-brown seaweed 
flutters, and out pushes an opal-shclied crab-— 

"Oh, a huge crab,” Jacob murmured 

and begins his journey on weakly legs on the sandy bottom. 
Nowl Jacob plunged his hand. The crab was cool and very light. 
But the water was thick with sand, and so, scrambling down, 
Jacob was about to jump, holding his bucket in front of him, 
when he saw, stretched entirely ripd, side by side, their faces 
very red, an enormous man and woman. 

An enormous man and woman (it was early-dosing day) were 
stretched motionless, with their heads on pocket-handkerchiefs, 
side by side, within a feiv feet of the sea, while two or three gulls 
gracefully skirted the incoming waves, and settled near their 
boots. 

The large red faces lying on the bandanna handkerchiefs 
stared up at Jacob. Jacob stared down at them. Holding his 
bucket very carefully, Jacob then jumped dclibcratdy and trotted 
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away very nonchalantly at first, but faster and faster as the waves 
came creaming up to him and he had to swerve to avoid them, 
and the gulls rose in front of him and floated out and settled 
again a little farther on. A large black woman was sitting on the 
sand. He ran towards her. 

“Nanny! Nanny!” he cried, sobbing the words out on the crest 
of each gasping breath. 

The waves came round her. She was a rock. She was covered 
with the seaweed which pops when it is pressed. He was lost. 

There he stood. His face composed itself. He was about to roar 
when, lying among the black sticks and straw under the cliff, 
he saw a whole skull — perhaps a cow’s skull, a skull, perhaps, 
with the teeth in it. Sobbing, but absent-mindedly, he ran far- 
ther and farther away until he held the skull in his arms. 



“There he is!” cried Mrs. Flanders, coming round the rock 
and covering the whole space of the beach in a few seconds. 
“What has he got hold of? Put it down, Jacob! Drop it this mo- 
ment! Something horrid, I know. Why didn’t you stay with us? 
Naughty little boy! Now put it down. Now come along both of 
you,’ and she swept round, holding Archer by one hand and 
fumbling for Jacob’s arm with the other. But he ducked down 
and picked up the sheep’s Jaw, which was loose. 


Swinging her bag, clutching her parasol, holding Archer’s 
hand, and telling the story of the gunpowder explosion in which 
poor Mr. Curnow had lost his eye, Mrs. Flanders hurried up the 
• teep lane, aware all the time in the depths of her mind of some 
uried discomfort. 

There on the sand not far from the lovers lay the old sheep’s 
skull without its jaw. Clean, white, wind-swept, sand-rubbed, a 
more unpolluted piece of bone existed nowhere on the coast of 
Cornwall. The sea holly would grow through the eye-sockets; 
It would turn to powder, or some golfer, hitting his ball one fine 
day, would disperse a little dust-No, but not in lodgings, 
ought Mrs. Flanders. It’s a great experiment coming so far 
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with young children. There’s no nun to help with the perambu- 
lator. And Jacob is such a handful; so obstinate already. 

"Throw it away, dear, do," she said, as they got into the road; 
hut Jacob squirmed away from her; and the svind rising, she 
took out her bonnet-pin, looked at the sea, and stuck it in ^esh. 
The svind was rising. The waves showed that uneasiness, like 
something a]i%-c, restive, expecting the whip, of waves before a 
storm. The fishing-boats were leaning to the water's bnm. A 
pale yellow light shot across the purple sea; and shut. The light- 
house was lit. "Come along," said Betty Flanders. The sun 
blazed in their faces and gilded the great blackberries trembling 
out from the hedge which Archer tried to strip as they passed. 

“Don’t lag, boys. You’ve got nothing to change into," said 
Betty, pulling them along, and looking trith uneasy emotion at 
the canh displayed so luridly, sviih sudden sparks of light from 
greenhouses in gardens, with a sen of yellow and black muta- 
bility, against this blazing sunset, this astonishing aptation and 
vitality of colour, which stirred Betty Flanders and made her 
think of responsibility and danger. She gripped Archer’s hand. 
On she plodded up the hill. 

“What did I ask you to remember?" she said. 

*‘l don’t know," said Archer. 

'7' "Well, I don't know either," said Betty, humorously and sim- 
\\y, and who shall deny that this blankness of mind, when com- 
)ined mih profusion, mother wit, old wves’ tales, haphazard 
vays, moments of astonishing daring, humour, and sentlmcn- 
ality— who shall deny that In these respects every woman is 
liccr than any man? 

Well, Betty Flanders, to begin with. 

She had her hand upon the garden gate. 

.wnar.J" -dv exclaicped- airikiqg the latch down. 

She had forgotten the meat. 

There was Rebecca at the window. 


The bareness of ^fr$. Pearce’s front room was fully displayed 
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at ten o’clock at night -when a powerful oil lamp stood on the 
middle of the table. The harsh light fell on the garden; cut 
straight across the lawn; lit up a child’s bucket and a purple 
aster and reached the hedge. Mrs. Flanders had left her sewing 
on the table. There were her large reels of white cotton and her 
steel spectacles; her needle-case; her brown wool wound round 
an old postcard. There were the bulrushes and the Strand maga- 
zines; and the linoleum sandy from the boys’ boots. A daddy- 
long-legs shot from corner to corner and hit the lamp globe. The 
wind blew straight dashes of rain across the window, which 
flashed silver as they passed through the light. A single leaf 
tapped hurriedly, persistently, upon the glass. There was a hurri- 
cane out at sea. 

Archer could not sleep. 

Mrs. Flanders stooped over him. “Think of the fairies,” said 
Betty Flanders. “Think of the lovely, lovely birds settling down 
on their nests. Now shut your eyes and see the old mother bird 
with a worm in her beak. Now turn and shut your eyes,” she 
murmured, “and shut your eyes,” 

The lodging-house seemed full of gurgling and rushing; the 
cistern overflowing; water bubbling and squeaking and running 
along the pipes and streaming down the windows. 

Whats all that water rushing in?" murmured Archer. 

“It’s only the bath water running away,” said Mrs. Flanders. 

Something snapped out of doors. 

"I say, won’t that steamer sink?" said Archer, opening his 
eyes. 

‘pt course it won’t," said Mrs. Flanders. “The Captain’s in 
bed long ago. Shut your eyes, and think of the fairies, fast 
asleep, under the flowers.” 


I thought he’d never get off-such a hurricane,” she whis- 
pered to Rebecca, who was bending over a spirit-lamp in the 
small room next door. The wind rushed outside, but the small 
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flame of tfie spirit-lamp burnt qwetiy, shaded from the cot by a 
book stood on edge. 

“Did he take his bottle well?” hfrj. Flanders whispered, and 
Rebecca nodded and went to the cot and turned down the quilt, 
and Mrs. Flanders bent over and looked anxiously at the baby, 
asleep, but frowning. The window shook, and Rebecca stole like 
a cat and wedged it. The tw’O women murmured over the spirit- 
lamp, plotting the eternal conspiracy of hush and clean bottles 
while the wind raged and gave a sudden wrench at the cheap 
fastenings. 

Both looked round at the cot. Their lips were pursed, hfrs. 
Flanders crossed over to the cot. 

"Asleep?” whispered Rebecca, looking at the cot. 

Mrs. Flanders nodded. 

"Good-night, Rebecca," Mrs. Flanders murmured, and Re- 
becca called her ma’m, though they were conspirators plotting 
the eteraai conspiracy of hush and clean bottles. 

Mrs. Flanders had left the lamp burning in the front room. 
There were her spectacles, her sewing; and a letter with the 
Scarborough postmark. She had not drawn the curtains cither. 

The light blazed out across the patch of grass; fell on the 
child’s green bucket with the gold line round it, and upon the 
aster which trembled violently beside it. For the wind was tear- 
ing across the coast, hurling Itself at the hills, and leaping, in 
sudden gusts, on top of its own back. How it spread over the 
town in the hollow! How the lights seemed to wink and quiver 
in its fury, lights in the harbour, lights in bedroom windows 
high up! And rolling dark waves before it, it raced over the At- 
lantic, jerking the stars above the ships this way and that- 

Therc was a click in the front sitting-room. Mr. Pearce had 
extinguished the lamp. The garden went ouL It was but a dark 
patch. Every inch was rained ufwn. Every blade of grass was bent 
by rain. Eyelids would have been fastened down by the rain. 
Lying on one’s back one would have seen nothing but muddle 
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Betty Flanders’*— -“Dear Betty”— “She’s very attractive still”— 
"Odd she don’t marry againl" “There’s Captain Barfoot to be 
sure— calls every Wednesday as regular as clockwork, and never 
brings his wife.” 

“But that’s Ellen Bar/oot’s fault,” the ladies oi Scarborough 
said. “She don't put hersdf out for no one.” 

“A man likes to have a son— that we know." 

“Some tumours have to be cut; but the sort my mother had 
you bear with for years and years, and never even have a cup of 
tea brought up to you in bed.” 

(Mrs. Barfoot ^vas an invalid.) 

Elizabeth Flanders, of whom this and much more than this 
had been said and would be said, was, of course, a widow in her 
prime. She was half-way between forty and fifty. Years and sor- 
row between them; the death of Scabrook, her husband; three 
boys; poverty; a house on the outskirts of Scarborough; her 
brother, poor Morty's, downfall and possible demise — for where 
was he? what was he? Shading her eyes, she looked along the 
road for Captain Barfoot— yes, there he was, punctual as ever; 
the attentions of the Captain— all ripened Betty Flanders, en- 
larged her figure, tinged her face with jollity, and hooded her 
eyes for no reason that any one could sec perhaps three times a 
day. 

True, there’s no harm in crying for one’s husband, and the 
tombstone, though plain, was a solid piece of work, and on 
summer’s days when the svidow brought her boys to stand there 
one fe/t kiadly towards her. Hats were raised higher than usual; 
wives tugged their husbands* arms. Scabrook lay six foot be- 

*s 
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neadi, dead these many years; enclosed in three shells; the crev- 
ices sealed tvith lead, so that, had earth and wood been glass, 
doubdess his very face lay visible beneath, the face of a young 
man whiskered, shapely, who had gone out duck-shooting and 
refused to change his boots. 

“Merchant of this city,” the tombstone said; though why Betty 
Flanders had chosen so to call him when, as many still remem- 
bered, he had only sat behind an ofSce window for three months, 
and before that had broken horses, ridden to hounds, farmed a 
few fields, and run a litde wild — well, she had to call him some- 
thing. An example for the boys. 

Had he, then, been nothing? An unanswerable question, since 
even if it weren’t the habit of the undertaker to close the eyes, 
the light so soon goes out of them. At first, part of herself; now 
one of a company, he had merged in the grass, the sloping hill- 
side, the thousand white stones, some slanting, others upright, 
the decayed wreaths, the crosses of green tin, the narrow yellow 
paths, and the lilacs that drooped in April, with a scent like that 
of an invalid’s bedroom, over the churchyard wall. Scabrook 
was now all that; and when, with her skirt hitched up, feeding 
the chickens, she heard the bell for service or funeral, that was 
Seabrook’s voice— the voice of the dead. 

The rooster had been known to fly on her shoulder and peck 
her neck, so that now she carried a stick or took one of the chil- 
dren with her when she went to feed the fowls. 

“Wouldn’t you like my knife, mother?” said Archer. 

Sounding at the same moment as the bell, her son’s voice 
mixed life and death inextricably, exhilaratingly. 

‘What a big knife for a small boy!” she said. She took it to 
please him. Then the rooster flew out of the hen-house, and, 
shouting to Archer to shut the door into the kitchen garden, 
Mrs Flanders set her meal down, clucked for the hens, went 
busding about the orchard, and was seen from over the way by 
Mrs. Cranch, who, beating her mat against the wafl, held it for 
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a moment suspended while she observed to Mrs. Page next door 
that Mrs. Flanders was in the orchard with the chickens. 

Mrs. Page, Mrs. Cranch, and Mrs. Garfit could see Mrs. Flan- 
ders in the orchard because the ordtard was a piece of Dods Hill 
enclosed; and Dods Hill dominated the village. No words can 
exaggerate the importance of Dods Hill. It was the earth; the 
world against the sky; the horizon of how many glances can 
best be computed by those who have lived all their lives in the 
some village, only leaving it once to fight in the Crimea, like old 
George Garfit, leaning over his garden gate smoking his pipe. 
*1116 progress of the sun was measured by it; the tint of the day 
laid against it to be judged. 

“Now she’s going up the hill with little John,” said Mrs. 
Cranch to Mrs. Garfit, shaking her mat for the last rime, and 
bustling indoors. 

Opening the orchard gate, Mrs. Flanders walked to the top 
of Dods HiU, holding John by the hand. Archer and Jacob ran 
in front or lagged behind; but they were in the Roman fortress 
when she came there, and shouting out what ships were to be 
seen in the bay. For there was a magnificent view— moors be- 
hind, sea in front, and the whole of Scarborough from one end 
to the other laid out flat like a puzzle. Mrs. Flanders, who was 
growing stout, sal down in the fortress and looked about her. 

The entire gamut of the view’s changes should have been 
known to her; its winter aspect, spring, summer and autumn; 
how storms came up from the sea; how the moors shuddered 
and brightened as the clouds went over; she should have noted 
the red spot where the villas were building; and the criss-cross 
of lines where the allotments were cut; and the diamond flash 
of little glass bouses in the sun. Or, if details like these escaped 
her, she might have let her fancy play upon the gold tint of the 
sea at sunset, and thought how it lapped in coins of gold upon 
the shingle. Little pleasure boats shoved out into it; the black 
arm of the pier hoarded it up. The whole city was pink and gold; 
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domed; mist-wreathed; resonant; strident. Banjoes strummed; 
the parade smelt of tar which stuck to the heels; goats suddenly 
cantered their carriages through crowds. It was observed how 
well the Corporation had laid out the flower-beds. Sometimes a 
straw hat was blown away. Tulips burnt in the sun. Numbers of 
sponge-bag trousers were stretched in rows. Purple bonnets 
fringed soft, pink, querulous faces on pillows in bath chairs. Tri- 
angular hoardings were wheeled along by men in white coats. 
Captain George Boase had caught a monster shark. One side of 
the triangular hoarding said so in red, blue, and yellow letters; 
and each line ended with three differently coloured notes of ex- 
clamation. 

So that was a reason for going down into the Aquarium, 
where the sallow blinds, the stale smell of spirits of salt, the bam- 
boo chairs, the tables with ash-trays, the revolving fish, the at- 
tendant knitting behind six or seven chocolate boxes (often she 
was quite alone with the fish for hours at a time) remained in 
the mind as part of the monster shark, he himself being only a 
flabby yellow receptacle, like an empty Gladstone bag in a tank. 
No one had ever been cheered by the Aquarium; but the faces 
of those emerging quickly lost their dim, chilled expression 
when they perceived that it was only by standing in a queue that 
one could be admitted to the pier. Once through the turnstiles, 
every one walked for a yard or two very briskly; some flagged 
at this stall; others at that. But it was the band that drew them 
all to it finally; even the fishermen on the lower pier taking up 
their pitch within its range. 

The band played in the Moorish kiosk. Number nine went up 
on the board. It was a waltz tune. The pale girls, the old widow 
lady, the three Jews lodging in the same boarding-house, the 
dandy, the major, the horse-dealer, and the gentleman of inde- 
pendent means, all wore the same blurred, drugged expression, 
and through the chinks in the planks at their feet they could 
see die green summer waves, peacefully, amiably, swaying round 
the iron pillars of the pier. 
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But there was a time when none o£ this had any existence 
(thought the young man leaning against the railings). Fix your 
eyes upon the lady’s skirt; the grey one will do— above the pink 
silk stockings. It changes; drapes her ankles— the nineties; then 
it amplifies — the seventies; now it’s burnished red and stretched 
above a crinoline — the sixties; a tiny black foot wearing a white 
cotton stocking peeps oul Still sitting there? Yes— she’s still on 
the pier. The silk now is sprigged with roses, but somehow one 
no longer sees so clearly. There’s no pier beneath us. The heavy 
chariot may swing along the turnpike road, but there’s no pier 
for it to stop at, and how grey and turbulent the sea is in the 
seventeenth ecnturyl Let’s to the museum. Cannon-balls; arrow- 
heads; Roman glass and a forceps green with verdigris. The Rev. 
Jaspar Floyd dug them up at his own expense early in the for- 
ties in the Roman camp on Dods Hill— sec the little ticket with 
the faded writing on it. 

And now, what’s the next ibiog to see in Scarborough? 

Mrs. Flanders sat on the raised circle of the Roman camp, 
patching Jacob’s breeches; only looking up as she sucked the 
end of her cotton, or when some insea dashed at her, boomed 
In her ear, and was gone. 

John kept trotting up and slapping down in her lap grass or 
dead leaves which he called ‘’lea,” and she arranged them me- 
thodically but absent-mindedly, laying the flowery heads of the 
grasses together, thinking how Archer had been awake again 
last night; the church clock was ten or tbiriccn minutes fast; she 
wished she could buy Garfii’s acre. 

“That's an orchid leaf, Johnny. Look at the little brown spots. 
Come, my dear. We must go home. Ar— <hcrl Ja — cobl” 

“Ar—cher— Ja— cobi” Johnny piped after her, pivoting round 
on his heel, and strewing the grass and leaves in his hands as if 
he Were sowing seed. Archer and Jaoib jumped up from behind 
the mound where they had been crouching with the intention 
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of springing upon their mother unexpectedly, and they all began 
to walk slowly home. 

“Who is that?” said Mrs. Flanders, shading her eyes. 

“That old man in the road?” said Archer, looking below. 

“He’s not an old man,” said Mrs. Flanders. “He’s— no, he’s 
not— I thought it was tlic Captain, but it’s Mr. Floyd. Come 
along, boys.” 

“Oh, bother Mr. Floyd!” said Jacob, stvitching off a thistles 
head, for he knew already that Mr. Floyd was going to teach 
them Ladn, as indeed he did for three years in his spare tim^ 
out of kindness, for there was no other gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood whom Mrs. Flanders could have asked to do sudi a 
thing, and the elder boys were getting beyond her, and must be 
got ready for school, and it was more than most clergymen 
would have done, coming round after tea, or having them in 
his own room— as he could fit it in— for the parish was a very 
large one, and Mr. Floyd, like his father before him, visited cot- 
tages miles away on the moors, and, like old Mr. Floyd, was a 
great scholar, which made it so unlikely — she had never dreamt 
of such a thing. Ought she to have guessed? But let alone being 
a scholar he was eight years younger than she was. She knew 
his mother — old Mrs. Floyd. She had tea there. And it was that 
very evening when she came back from having tea with old Mrs. 
Floyd that she found the note in the hall and took it into the 
kitchen with her when she went to give Rebecca the fish, think- 
ing it must be something about the boys. 

“Mr. Floyd brought it himself, did he?— I think the cheese 

must be in the parcel in the hall-^jh, in the haU for she 

was reading. No, it was not about the boys. 

‘Tes, enough for fish-cakes to-morrow certainly— Perhaps 

Captain Barfoot she had come to the word “love.” She 

went into the garden and read, leaning against the walnut tree 
to steady herself. Up and down went her breast. Seabrook came 
» v.,,dly brforc h„. Sh. shook hor hod and was looking 
tbrongh her teats at the little shifting leayes against the yellow 
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iky i^hcn three gceic, hatf-running. half-flpng, scuttled across 
the Sawn svith Johnny behind them, brandishing a stick. 

^fr*. Flanders fluthed with anger. 

“How many limei have I told you?“ she cried, and seized him 
and snatched his stick away from him. 

“But ihc)’d escaped!” he cried, struggling to get free. 

“^'ou’rc a very ruughty boy. U Tve told you once. I’ve told 
jou a thousand times. I won’t bare jou chasing the geese!" she 
said, and crumpling hfr. Floyd's letter in her hand, she held 
Johnny fast and herded the geese back into the orchard. 

“How could I think of marriagel" she said to herself bitterly, 
as she fastened the gate wth a piece of svire. She had aUs-ays 
duhked red hair in men, she thought, thinking of Mr. Floyd's 
appearance, that night when the boys had gone to l>cd. And 
pushing her work-box away, she drew the blotting-paper to- 
wards her, and read Mr. Floyd's letter again, and her breast 
svent up and down when she came to the word “loe," but not 
so fast this time, for she sasv Johnny chasing the geese, arid knew 
that it was impossible for her to marry any one— let alone Mr. 
Floyd, ssho was so much younger than the was, but what a nice 
man— and such a scholar too. 

“Dear Mr. Floyd,” she wrote.— "Did I forget about the cheese?" 
she wondered, laying down her pen. No, she had told Rebecca 
that iIjc cheese tvas in the hail. “I am much surprised . . she 
wrote. 

But the letter which Mr. Floyd found on the table when he 
got up early next morning did not begin “1 am much surprised," 
and it svas sucli a motherly, respeaful, inconsequent, regretful 
letter tliat he kept it for many years; long after his mar- 
riage with Miss Wimbush, of Andover; long after he had left the 
rilbgc. For he asked for a parish m ShcfHeld, which was given 
him; and, sending for Archer, Jacob, and John to say good-bye, 
he told them to choose whatever they liked m his study to re- 
member him by. Archer chose a paper-knife, because he did 
not like to choose anything too good; Jacob chose the works of 
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Byron in one volume; John, who was still too young to make a 
proper choice, chose Mr. Floyd’s kitten, which his brothers 
thought an absurd choice, but Mr. Floyd upheld him when he 
said: “It has fur like you.” Then Mr. Floyd spoke about 
the King’s Navy (to which Archer was going); and about 
Rugby (to which Jacob was going) ; and next day he received a 
silver salver and went — first to Sheffield, where he met Miss 
Wimbush, who was on a visit to her uncle, then to Hackney 
then to Maresfield House, of which he became the principal, and 
finally, becoming editor of a well-known scries of Ecclesiastical 
Biographies, he retired to Hampstead with his wife and daughter, 
and is often to be seen feeding the ducks on Leg of Mutton Pond. 
As for Mrs. Flanders’s letter — ^when he looked for it tire other 
day he could not find it, and did not like to ask his wife whether 
she had put it away. Meeting Jacob in Piccadilly lately, he 
recognized him after three seconds. But Jacob had grown such a 
fine young man that Mr. Floyd did not like to stop him in the 
street. 

“Dear me,” said Mrs. Flanders, when she read in the Scar- 
borough and Harrogate Courier that the Rev. Andrew Floyd, 
etc., etc., had been made Principal of Maresfield House, “that 
must be our Mr. Floyd.” 

A slight gloom fell upon the table. Jacob was helping himself 
to jam; the postman was talking to Rebecca in the kitchen; there 
was a bee humming at the yellow flower which nodded at the 
open window. They were all alive, that is to say, while poor Mr. 
Floyd was becoming Principal of Maresfield House. 

Mrs. Flanders got up and went over to the fender and stroked 
lopaz on the neck behind the ears. 

Joor Topaz,” she said (for Mr. Floyd’s kitten was now a very 
old cat a httle mangy behind the ears, and one of these days 
would have to be killed). 

■Poor old Topaz ” said Mrs. Flanders, as he stretched himselt 
ont the son, and she smiled, thinking how she had had him 



gelded, and how she did not like red hair in men. Smiling, she 
went into the kitchen. 

Jacob drew rather a dirty pockct^iandkerchicf across his face. 
He went upstairs to his room. 

The stag-beetle dies slowly (it was John who collected the 
beetles). Even on the second day its legs were supple. But the 
butterflies were dead. A whiff of rotten eggs had vanquished the 
pale clouded yellows which came pclung across the orchard and 
up Dods Hill and away on to the moor, now lost behind a furze 
bush, then off again hehcrskcltcr in a broiling sun. A (ritilhry 
basked on a white stone in the Roman camp. From the valley 
came the sound of church bells. They were all eating roast beef 
in Scarborough; for it was Sunday when Jacob caught the pale 
clouded yellows in the clover field, eight miles from home. 

Rebecca had caught the deathVhead moth in the kitchen. 

A strong smell of camphor came from the butterfly boxes. 

Mixed with the smell of camphor was the unmistakable smell 
of seaweed. Tawny ribbons bung on the door. The sun beat 
straight upon them. 

The upper wings of the moth which Jacob held were undoubt* 
cdly marked with kidney-shaped spots of a fulvous hue. But 
there was no crescent upon the underwing. The tree had fallen 
the night he caught it. There had been a volley of pistol-shots 
suddenly in the depths of the wood. And his mother had taken 
him for a burglar when he came home late. The only one of her 
sons who never obeyed her, she said. 

Morris called it “an extremely local insect found in damp or 
marshy places.” But Morris is sometimes wrong. Sometimes 
Jacob, choosing a very fine pen, made a correction in the margin. 

The tree had fallen, though it was a windless night, and the 
lantern, stood upon the ground, had lit up the still green leaves 
and the dead beech leaves. It was a dry place. A toad was there. 
And the red underwing had circled round the light and flashed 
and gone. The red underwing had never come back, though 
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Jacob had waited. It was after twelve when he crossed the lawn 
and saw his mother in the bright room, playing patience, situng 

""^‘‘How you frightened me!” she had cried. She thought some- 
thing dreadful had happened. And he woke Rebecca, who had 
to be up so early. 

There he stood pale, come out of the depths of darkness, in the 
hot room, blinking at the light. 

No, it could not be a straw-bordered undenving. 

The mowing-machine always wanted oiling. Barnet turned it 
under Jacob’s window, and it creaked — creaked, and rattled 
across the lawn and creaked again. 

Now it was clouding over. 

Back came the sun, dazzlingly. 

It fell like an eye upon the stirrups, and then suddenly and yet 
very gently rested upon the bed, upon the alarum clock, and 
upon the butterfly box stood open. The pale clouded yellows had 
pelted over the moor; they had zigzagged across the purple 
clover. The fritillaries flaunted along the hedgerows. The blues 
settled on litde bones lying on the turf with the sun beating on 
them, and the painted ladies and the peacocks feasted upon 
bloody entrails dropped by a hawk. Miles away from home, in a 
hollow among teasles beneath a ruin, he had found the commas. 
He had seen a white admiral circling higher and higher round 
an oak tree, but he had never caught it. An old cottage woman 
living alone, high up, had told him of a purple butterfly which 
came every summer to her garden. The fox cubs played in the 
gorse in the early morning, she told him. And if you looked out 
at dawn you could always see two badgers. Sometimes they 
knocked each other over like two boys fighting, she said. 

Tou won t go far this afternoon, Jacob,” said his mother, pop- 
ping her head in at the door, "for the Captain’s coming to say 
good-bye. It was the last day of the Easter holidays. 

Wednesday was Captain Barfoot’s day. He dressed himself 
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very ncatJy in blue serge, took hU rubber-shod stick— for he 
was lame and wanted two fingers 00 the left hand, having served 
his country— and set out from the bouse with the flagstail 
precisely at four o’clock in the afternoon. 

At three Mr. Dickens, the bath-chair man, had called for Mrs. 
Barfoot. 

“Move me," she would say to Mr. Dickens, after sitting on the 
esplanade for fifteen minutes. And again, “That’ll do, thank you, 
Mr. Dickens." At the first command he would seek the sun; at 
the second he would stay the chair there in the bright strip. 

An old inhabitant himself be had much in common svith hfrs. 
Barfoot— James Coppard'i daughter. The drinking-fountain, 
where West Street joins Broad Street, is the gift of James Cop- 
pard, who was mayor at the time of Queen Victoria’s jubilee, and 
Coppard is painted upon municipal watering-carts and over shop 
windows, and upon the zinc blinds of solicitors’ consulting-room 
windows. But Ellen Barfoot never visited the Aquarium 
(though she had known Captain Boase who bad caught the 
shark quite well), and when the men came by with the posters 
she eyed them superdliousJy, for she knew that she would jieyer 
see the Pierrots, or the brothers Zeno, or Daisy Budd and 
her troupe of performing seals. For Ellen Barfoot in her bath- 
chair on the esplanade was 3 prisoner— civilizauon’s prisoner- 
all the bars of her cage falling across the esplanade on sunny days 
when the town hall, the drapery stores, the swimming-bath, and 
the memorial ball striped the ground with shadow. 

An old inhabitant himself, Mr, Dickens vv-ould stand a htdc be- 
hind her, smoking his pipe. She would ask him questions— who 
people were — who now kept Mr. Jones’s shop— then about the 
season— and had Mrs. Dickens tried, whatever it might be— the 
words issuing from ber lips like crumbs of dry biscuit. 

She closed her eyes. Mr. Dickens took a turn The feelings of a 
man had not altogether deserted him, though as you saw him 
coming towards you, you noticed bow one knobbed black boot 
swung tremulously in front of the other; how there was a 
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shadow between his waistcoat and his trousers; how he leant for- 
ward unsteadily, like an old horse who finds himself suddenly 
out of the shafts drawing no cart. But as Mr. Dickens sucked in 
the smoke and puQcd it out again, the feelings of a man were 
perceptible in his eyes. He was thinking how Captain Barfoot 
was now on his way to Mount Pleasant; Captain Barfoot, his 
master. For at home in the little sitting-room above the mews, 
with the canary in the window, and tlte girls at the sewing- 
machine, and Mrs. Dickens huddled up with the rheumatics— at 
home where he was made litde of, the thought of being in the 
employ of Captain Barfoot supported him. He liked to think that 
while he chatted with Mrs. Barfoot on the front, he helped the 
Captain on his way to Mrs. Flanders. He, a man, was in charge 
of Mrs. Barfoot, a woman. 

Turning, he saw that she was chatting with Mrs. Rogers. 
Turning again, he saw that Mrs. Rogers had moved on. So he 
came back to the bath-chair, and Mrs. Barfoot asked him the 
time, and he took out his great silver watch and told her the Umc 
very obligingly, as if he knew a great deal more about the time 
and everything than she did. But Mrs. Barfoot knew that Cap- 
tain Barfoot was on his way to Mrs. Flanders. 

Indeed he was well on his way there, having left the tram, and 
seeing Dods Hill to the south-east, green against a blue sky that 
was suffused with dust colour on the horizon. He was marching 
up the hill. In spite of his lameness there was something military 
in his approach. Mrs. Jarvis, as she came out of the Rectory gate, 
saw him coming, and her Newfoundland dog, Nero, slowly 
swept his tail from side to side. 

Oh, Captain Barfoot!" Mrs. Jarvis c.vclaimed. 

“Good-day, Mrs. Jarvis,” said the Captain. 

They walked on together, and when they reached Mrs. 
Flanders’s gate Captain Barfoot took off his tweed cap, and said, 
bowing very courteously: 

Good-day to you, Mrs. Jarvis.” 
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And Mrs. Jarvis walked on alone. 

She was going to walk on tlic moor. Had she again been padng 
her lawn late at night? Had she again tapped on the study win- 
dow and cried: "Look at the moon, look at the moon, HcAcrtr 

And Herbert looked at the moon. 

Kirs. Jarvis walked on the moor when she was unhappy, going 
as far as a certain saucer-shaped hollow, though she always 
meant to go to a more duiant ridge; and there she sat down, and 
took out the little book bidden beneath her cloak and read a few 
lines of poetry, and looked about her. She was not very unhappy, 
and, seeing ihar she was (any-fivet never perhaps would be very 
unhappy, desperately unhappy that is, and leave her husband, 
and ruin a good man's career, as she sometimes threatened. 

Still there is no need to say what risks a clergyman's wife runs 
when she walks on the moor. Short, dark, with kindling eyes, a 
pheasant's feather in her hat. Mrs. Jarvis was Just the sort of 
woman to lose her faith upon the moors— to confound her God 
with the universal that is— but she did not lose her faith, chd not 
leave her husband, never read her poem through, and went on 
walking the moors, looking at the moon behind the dm tree^ 
and feeHng as sIk sat on the grass high above Scarborough . . . 
Yes, yes, when the lark soars; when the sheep, moving a step or 
two onwards, crop the tur^ and at the same time set their bells 
tinkling; when the breeze first blows, then dies down, leaving 
the cheek kissed; when the ships on the sea bdow seem to cross 
each other and pass on as if drawn by an invisible hand; when 
there are distant concussions in the axr and phantom horsemen 
galloping, ceasing; when the horizon swims blu^ green, emo- 
tional — then Mrs. Jarvis, hcadng a sigh, thinks to hcrselfi "If 
only some one could give me ... if I could give some one. . . 
But she docs not know what she wants to give, nor who could 
give it her. 


"Mrs. Flanders steppal out only five minutes ago. Captain," 
said Rebecca. Captain Barfoot sat him down in the arm-chair to 
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wait. Resting his elbows on the arms, putting one hand over Ac 
oAer, sticking his lame leg straight out, and placing the stick 
wiA the rubber ferrule beside it, he sat perfectly still. There 
was someAing rigid about him. Did he Aink? Probably Ac same 
Aoughts again and again. But were Aey “nice” thoughts, inter- 
esting thoughts? He was a man wiA a temper; tenacious, faiA- 
fol. Women would have felt, “Here is law. Here is order. There- 
fore we must cherish Ais man. He is on Ac Bridge at night, 
and, handing him his cup, or whatever it might be, would run 
on to visions of shipwreck and disaster, in which all Ac passen- 
gers come tumbling from Aeir cabins, and Aerc is Ae captain, 
buttoned in his pea-jacket matched wiA the storm, vanquished 
by it but by none oAer. “Yet I have a soul,” Mrs. Jarvis would be- 
Aink her, as Captain Barfoot suddenly blew his nose in a great 
red bandanna handkerchief, “and it’s Ae man’s stupidity Aat’s 
Ae cause of Ais, and Ae storm’s my storm as well as his” . . . 
so Mrs. Jarvis would beAink her when Ae Captain dropped in to 
see Aem and found Herbert out, and spent two or Aree hours, 
almost silent, sitting in Ae arm-Aair. But Betty Flanders 
Aought noAing of Ae kind. 

Oh, Captain, said Mrs. Flanders, bursting into Ae drawing- 
room, I had to run after Barker’s man ... I hope Rebecca 
... I hope Jacob . . 

She was very much out of breaA, yet not at all upset, and as 
she put down Ae hearA-brush which she had bought of Ae oil- 
man, she said it was hot, flung Ae window furAer open, 
straightened a cover, picked up a book, as if she were very con- 
fident, very fond of Ae Captain, and a great many years younger 
Aan he was. Indeed, in her blue apron she did not look more 
Aan Airty-fivc. He was well over fifty. 

She moved her hands about Ae table; Ae Captain moved his 
head from side to side, and made little sounds, as Betty went on 

ease-after twenty years. 

Well, he said at lengA, “Fve heard from Mr. Polegate.” 



He had heard from Mr. Polegate that be could advise nothing 
better than to send a boy to one of the universities. 

“Mr. Floyd was at Cambridge ... no, at Oxford . . . well, at 
one or the other,” said Mrs. Flanders, 

She looked out of the window. Little windows, and the lilac 
and green of the garden were reflected in her eyes, 

“Archer is doing very well,” she said. “I have a very nice report 
from Captain hfaxwell.” 

“I will leave you the letter to show Jacob,” said the Captain, 
putting it clumsily back in its envelope. 

“Jacob is after his butterflies as usual,” said Afrs. Flanders ir- 
ritably, but Was surprised by a sudden afterthought, “Cricket 
begins this week, of course.” 

“Edward Jenkinson has handed in his resignation,” said 
Captain Barfoot. 

“Tt'n you will stand for the Council?” Mrs. Flanders ex- 
claimed, looking the Captain full in the hce. 

"Well, about that," Captain Barfoot began, settling himself 
rather deeper in his chair. 

Jacob Flanders, therefore, went up to Cambridge in Ortober, 
1906. 
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opposite a strange young man in a railway carriage. They see a 
whole — they see all sorts o£ things — they see themselves. . . . 
Mrs. Norman now read three pages of one of Mr. Norris’s novels. 
Should she say to the young man (and after all he was just the 
same age as her osvn boy): “If you want to smoke, don’t mind 
me”? No: he seemed absolutely indifferent to her presence . . . 
she did not wish to interrupt. 

But since, even at her age, she noted his indifference, presum- 
ably he was in some way or other— to her at least— nice, hand- 
some, interesting, distinguished, well huilt, like her own boy.^ 
One must do the best one can with her report. Anyhow, this was 
Jacob Flanders, aged nineteen. It is no use trying to sum people 
up. One must follow hints, not exactly what is said, nor yet en- 
tirely what is done— for instancy when the tram drew into die 
station, Mr. Flanders burst open the door, and put the lady's 
dressing-case out for her, saying, or rather mumbling; “Let me” 
very shyly; indeed he was rather clumsy about it. 

“Who . . said the lady, mcedng her son; but as there was a 
great crowd on the platform and Jacob had already gone, she did 
not finish her sentence. As this was Cambridge, as she was stay- 
ing there for the week-end, as she saw nothing but young men all 
day long, in streets and round tables, this sight of her fel- 
low-traveller Was completely lost in her mind, as the crooked pin 
dropped by a child into the wishing-well twirls in the water and 
disappears for ever. 


They say the sky is the same everywhere. Travellers, the ship- 
wrecked, exiles, and the dying draw comfort from the thought, 
and no doubt if you arc of a mysdcal tendency, consolation, and 
even explanation, shower down from the unbroken surface. But 
above Cambridge— anyhow above the roof of King's College 
Chapel— there is a difference. Out at sea a great city will cast a 
brightness into the night. Is it fanciful to suppose the sky, 
washed into the crevices of King’s College Chapel, lighter, thin- 
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Mrs. Norman protested, nervously but very feebly, as the door 
swung open and a powerfully built young man jumped in. He 
seemed not to hear her. The train did not stop before it reached 
Cambridge, and here she was shut up alone, in a railway carriage, 
with a young man. 

She touched the spring of her dressing-case, and ascertained 
that the scent-botde and a novel from Mudie’s were both bandy 
(the young man was standing up with his back to her, putting 
his bag in the rack). She would throw the scent-bottle with her 
right hand, she decided, and tug the communication cord with 
her left. She was fifty years of age, and had a son at col- 
lege. Nevertheless, it is a fact that men are dangerous. She read 
half a column of her newspaper; then stealthily looked over the 
edge to decide the question of safety by the infallible test of ap- 
pearance. . , . She would like to offer him her paper. But 
do young men read the Morning Post? She looked to see what 
he was reading— the Daily Telegraph. 

Taking note of socks (loose), of tic (shabby), she once more 
reached his face. She dwelt upon his mouth. The lips were shut. 
The eyes bent down, since he was reading. All was firm, yet 
youthful, indifferent, unconscious — as for knocking one down! 

looked out of the window, smiling slightly 
. i now, and then came back again, for he didn’t notice her. Grave, 
unconscious . . . now he looked up, past her ... he seemed so 
out of place, somehow, alone with an elderly lady ... then he 
^y^~'vhich were blue — on the landscape. He had not 
realized her presence, she thought. Yet it was none of her fault 

^ XT u* ^ smoking-carriage— if that was what he meant. 

0 y sees any one as he is, let alone an elderly lady sitting 
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opposite a strange young man in a railway carriage. They sec a 
whole — they sec all sorts of things — they sec themselves. . , . 
Mrs. Norman now read three pages of one of Mr. Norris’s nos els. 
Should she say to the young man (and after all he was just the 
same age as her own boy) : “If you swjnt to smoke, don’t mind 
me"? No: he seemed absolutely indifferent to her presence . . . 
she did not wish to interrupt. 

But since, even at her ag^ she noted his indifference, presum- 
ably he was in some way or other— to her at least— nice, hand- 
some, interesting, distinguished, well built, like her own boy? 
One must do the best one can with her report. Anyhow, this was 
Jacob Flanders, aged nineteen. It is no use trying to sum people 
up. One must follow hints, not exactly what is said, nor yet en- 
tirely what is done— for instance, when the train drew into the 
station, Mr. Flanders bunt open the door, and put the lady’s 
dressing-case out for her, saying, or rather mumbling: “Let me” 
very shyly; indeed he was rather dumsy about it. 

“Who , . said the lady, meeting her son; but as there was a 
great crowd on the platform and Jacob had already gone, she did 
not finish her sentence. As this was Cambridge, as she was stay- 
ing there for the week-end, as she saw nothing but young men all 
day long, in streets and round tables, this sight of her fel- 
Jow-travdJer was completely lost in her mind, as the crooked pm 
dropped by a child into the wishing-wcH twirls in the water and 
disappears for ever. 


They say the sky is the same everywhere. Travellers, the ship- 
wrecked, exiles, and the dying draw comfort from the thought, 
and no doubt if you arc of a mystical tendency, consolation, and 
even explanation, shower down from the unbroken surface. But 
above Cambridge— anyhow above the roof of King’s College 
Chapcl--there is a difference. Out at sea a great city will cast a 
brightness into the night. Is it fanciful to suppose the sky, 
washed into the acviccs of King’s College Chapel, lighter, thin- 
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ner, more sparkling than the sky elsewhere? Does Cambridge 
burn not only into the night, but into the day? 

Look, as they pass into service, how airily the gowns blow out, 
as though nothing dense and corporeal were within. What sculp- 
tured faces, what certainty, authority controlled by piety, al- 
though great boots march under the gowns. In what orderly 
procession they advance. Thick wax candles stand upright; 
young men rise in white gowns; while the subservient eagle 
bears up for inspection the great white book. 

An inclined plane of light comes accurately through each win- 
dow, purple and yellow even in its most diffused dust, while, 
where it breaks upon stone, that stone is softly chalked red, yel- 
low, and purple. Neither snow nor greenery, winter nor sum- 
mer, has power over the old stained glass. As the sides of a 
lantern protect the flame so that it burns steady even in the wild- 
est night-burns steady and gravely illumines the tree-trunks— 
so mside the Chapel all was orderly. Gravely sounded the voices; 
wise y e organ replied, as if buttressing human faith with the 
sem 0 e elements. The white-robed figures crossed from side 
O side; now mounted steps, now descended, all very orderly. 

• . . it you stand a lantern under a tree every insect in the for- 
ble curious assembly, since though they scram- 
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cral hat shops and cupboards upon cupboards of coloured 
dresses arc displayed upon rush-bottomed chairs. Though heads 
and bodies may be devout enough, one has a sense of individuals 
—some hke blu^ others bronm; some feathers, others p a n sir s 
and forget-me-nots. No one would think of bringing a dog into 
church. For though a dog is all very well on a gravel path, and 
shows DO disrespea to flowers, the way he wanders dmvn 
an aisle, looking, lifting a paw, and approaching a pillar with a 
purpose that makes the blood run cold with horror (should you 
be one of a congregation — alon^ shyness is out of the question), 
a dog destroys the service completely. So do these women — 
though separately devotm distinguished, and vouched for by the 
theology, mathematics, X.ado, and Greek of their husbands. 
Heaven knows why it is. For one thing, thought Jacob, they’re 
as ugly as sin. 

Now there was a scraping and murmuring. He caught Timmy 
Durraot’s eye; looked very sternly at him; and then, very soU 
emoly, winked. 

'TVaverlcy,” the villa on the road to Girion was called, not that 
hfr. Plumer admired Scott or would have chosen any name at all, 
but names arc useful when you have to entertain undergraduates, 
and as they sat watting for the fourth undergraduate, on 
Sunday at lun^-tim^ there was talk of names upon gates. 

"How tiresome,” Mrs. Plumer interrupted impulsively. *T>oes 
anybody know Mr. Flanders?” 

Mr. Durrant knew him; and therefore blushed shgbdy, and 
said, awkwardly, something about being sure— looking at Mr. 
Plumer and hitching the right 1^ of his trouser as he spoke. Mr. 
Plumer got up and stood in front of the fireplace. Mrs. Plumer 
laughed like a straightforward friendly fcUosv. In short, 3n>thing 
more horrible than the scen^ the setting, the prospect, even die 
May garden being afflicted with chill sterility and a cloud choos- 
ing that moment to cross the sun, cannot be imagined. There 
was the garden, of course. Every one at the same moment looked 
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at it. Owing to the cloud, the leaves ruffled grey, and the spar- 
rows— there were two sparrows. 

“I think,” said Mrs. Plumer, taking advantage o£ the momen- 
tary respite, while the young men stared at the garden, to bo- 
at her husband, and he, not accepting full responsibility for the 
act, nevertheless touched the bell. 

There can be no excuse for this outrage upon one hour 
of human life, save the reflection which occurred to Mr. Plumer 
as he carved the mutton, that if no don ever gave a lunch- 
eon party, if Sunday after Sunday passed, if men went down, 
became lawyers, doctors, members of Parliament, business men 

—if no don ever gave a luncheon party 

“Now, does lamb make the mint sauce, or mint sauce make the 
lamb?" he asked the young man next him, to break a si- 
lence which had already lasted five minutes and a half. 

“I don’t know, sir,” said the young man, blushing very vividly. 
At this moment in came Mr. Flanders. He had mistaken the 
time. 

Now, though they had finished their meat, Mrs. Plumer took 
a second helping of cabbage. Jacob determined, of course, that he 
would cat his meat in the time it took her to finish her cabbage, 
looking once or twice to measure his speed — only he was infer- 
nally hungry. Seeing this, Mrs. Plumer said that she was sure Mr. 
Flanders would not mind — and the tart was brought in. Nod- 
ding in a peculiar way, she directed the maid to give Mr. 
Flanders a second helping of mutton. She glanced at the mutton. 
Not much of the leg would be left for luncheon. 

It was none of her fault — since how could she control her 
father begetting her forty years ago in the suburbs of Manches- 
ter? and once begotten, how could she do other than grow up 
c cese-paring, ambitious, with an instinctively accurate notion 
0 c rungs of the ladder and an ant-like assiduity in push- 
ing George Plumer ahead of her to the top of the ladder? What 
was at the top of the ladder? A sense that all the rungs were be- 
neath one apparendy; since by the time that George Plumer be- 
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tame Profcisor of Physics, or whatever it might be, Mrs. Plumer 
could only be in a condition to cling tight to her eminence, peer 
down at die ground, and goad her isvo plain daughters to climb 
the rungs of the ladder. 

“I was down at llic races yesterday," she said, "with my tuo 
htilc girls." 

It was none of their fault either. In they came to the drawing- 
room, in white frocks and blue sashes. They handed the ciga- 
rettes. Rhoda had inherited her father’s cold grey eyes. Cold grey 
eyes George Plumer had, but in them was an abstract light. He 
could talk about Persia and the Trade winds, the Reform Pill 
and the cycle of the harvests. Kooks were on his shcls-cs by Wells 
and Shaw; on the table serious sixpenny weeklies written by pale 
men in muddy boots— <hc weekly creak and screech of brains 
rinsed in cold water and wrung dry— melancholy papers. 

“I don’t fed (hat I knotv the iruih about anyihing till I’ve read 
them botbr said Mrs, Plumer brightly, lapping the table of con- 
tents with her bare red hand, upon txhiclt the ring looked so in- 
congruous. 

"Oil Cod, oh God, oh Godt" exclaimed Jacob, as the four un- 
tlcrgfjduares left the house. "Oh, my Ccxl!’’ 

"liloody beastly!" he said, scanning the street for libc or 
bicycle— anything to restore hii sense of freedom, 

"Bloody beastly," he said to Timmy Durrani, summing up his 
discomfort at the ssorld slioss’n him at lunchtime, a xrorld 
Capable of existing— there was no doubt about that— but so un- 
necessary, such a thing to believe in— Shasv and Wells and the 
serious sixpenny weeklies! \Vlm were they after, scrubbing and 
demolishing, these elderly people.^ Had they never read Homer, 
Shakespeare, the Elizabethans? He taw it clearly outlined 
against the frtlingt he drew from youth and tutural indinalmn. 
1116 poor devils bad rigged up this meagre object. Yet some- 
thing of pity was jn him. Those wretched little girls— 

The citcni to which he was disturbed proves that he was al- 
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ready agog. Insolent he 'was and inexperienced, but sure enough 
the dries v?hich the elderly o£ the race have built upon the sky- 
line showed like brick suburbs, barracks, and places o£ disdpline 
against a red and yellow flame. He was impressionable; but the 
word is contradicted by the composure with ■u'irich he hollowed 
his hand to screen a match. He was a young man of substance. 

Anyhow, whether undergraduate or shop boy, man or woman, 
it must come as a shock about the age o£ twents' — the w'orld o£ 
riic dderly — thrown up in sudi black outline upon tvhat we are; 
upon the reality; the moors and Byron; the sea and the light- 
house; the sheep’s pw 'with the ydlow teeth in it; upon the ob- 
stinate irrepressible convicrioa which makes youth so intolerably 
disagreeable— “I am what I am, and intend to be it,” for which 
there will be no form in the world unless Jatx»b makes one for 
himself. The Plumers will try to prevent him from making it. 
Wells and Shaw and the serious sixpenny weeklies wiU sit on its 
head. Every time he lunches out on Sunday — at dinner parties 
and tea parties — there "will be this same shock — ^horror — discom- 
fort then pleasure, for he draws into him at every step as he 
■walks by the river such steady certainty, such reassurance from 
all sides, the trees bowing, the grey spires soft in the blue, voices 
blowing and seeming suspended in the air, the springy ^ of 
bias, the elastic air with its particles — chestnut bloom, jxillen, 
whatever it is that gives the hfay air its potenc}', blurring the 
trees, gumming the buds, daubing the green. And the river too 
runs past, not a^ flood, nor swifdy, but cloying the oar that dips 
^op, wlute drops from the blade, swimming .green 
and deep over the bowed rushes, as if kiTshly caressing them. 

^ ere cy moored their boat the trees showered down, so that 
leases ailed in the ripples and the green w'edge 
at lay m the water being made of leaves shifted in leaf-breadths 
fa™ Now 

ifi. m ^ A ^ Dorrant ate chcnics he dropped 

fc rma ed yeBow che.-rie= droougt 4, 

d.» rtelh a, dre,. waggled i. .ad some- 
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times one half-bitten cherry would go down red if 
The meadow was on a level with Jacob’s eyes as he 
with buttercups, but the grass did not run hkc . 
water of the graveyard grass about to overflow the tomu„.,^ 
but stood juicy and thick. Looking up, backwards, he saw the 
legs of children deep in the grass, and the Jegs of covfs. Munch, 
munch, he heard; then a short step through the grass; then 
again munch, munch, munch, as they tore the grass short at the 
roots. In front of him two white butterflies circled higher and 
higher round the elm tree, 

"Jacob's off," thought Durran^ looking up from his novel. He 
kept reading a few pages and then lookjog up in a curiously me- 
thodical manner, and each time he looked up he took a few cher- 
ries out of the bag and ate them abstractedly. Other boats passed 
them, crossing the backwater from side to side to avoid each 
other, for many svere now moored, and there were now white 
dresses and a flaw in the column of air between two trees, round 
which curled a thread of blue— L^dy Miller’s picnic party. Still 
more boats kept coming, and Durrant, without getting up, 
shoved their boat closer to the bank. 

“Oh-h-h-h," groaned Jacob, as the boat rocked, and the trees 
rocked, and the white dresses and the white flannel trousers drew 
out long and wavering up the bank. 

"Oh-h-h-h!" He sat up, and felt as if a piece of elastic bad 
snapped in his face. 


"They’re friends of my moihcrV’ said Durrant. "So old Bow 
took no end of trouble about the boat.” 

And this boat had gone from Falmouth to St. Ives Bay, all 
round the coast. A larger boat, a ten-ton yacht, about the 
twentieth of June, properly fitted out, Durrant said . . . 

"There’s the cash difficulty,” said Jacob. 

"My people'll see to tha^” said Durrant (the son of a banker, 
deceased). 
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‘‘I intend to preserve my economic independence/’ said Jacob 
stiffly. (He was getting excited.) 

“My mother said something about going to Harrogate,” he 
said with a litde annoyance, feeling the pocket where he kept his 
letters. 

Was that true about your uncle becoming a Mohammedan?” 
asked Timmy Durrant. 

Jacob had told the story of his Uncle Morty in Durrant’s room 
the night before. 

I expect he s feeding the sharks, if the truth were known,” 
said Jacob. "I say, Durrant, there’s none left!” he exclaimed, 
crumpling the bag which had held the cherries, and throwing it 
into the river. He saw Lady Miller’s picnic party on the island 
as he threw the bag into the river. 

A sort of awkwardness, grumpiness, gloom came into his 
eyes. 

Shall we move on . . . this beastly crowd . . .” he said. 

So up they went, past the island. 


u Srow dark: 
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hij mother; cards from sodeties with little raised crescents, coats 
of arms, and initials; notes and pipes; oo the table lay paper ruled 
with a red margin— an essay, no doubt— “Docs History consist of 
the Biographies of Great Men?” There were books enough; very 
few French books; but then any one who's worth anything reads 
just what he likes, as the mood takes him, with extravagant en- 
thusiasm. Lives of the Duke of Wellington, for example; Spi- 
noza; the works of Dickens; the Faery Queen; a Greek diction- 
ary with the petals of poppies pressed to silk between the pages; 
all the Elizabethans. His slippers were incredibly shabby, like 
boats burnt to the water’s rim. Then there were photographs 
from the Greeks, and a mezzotint from Sir Joshua— all very 
English. The svorks of Jane Austen, too, in deference, perhaps, 
to some one else’s standard. Carlyle was a prize. There were 
books Upon the Italian painters of the Renaissance, a bfanual 
of the Diseases of the Horse, and all the usual text-books. Lisdess 
Is the air in an empty room, just swelling the curtain; the 
dowers in the jar shift. One fibre in the wicker arm-chair creaks, 
though no one sits there. 

Coming down the steps a little sideways [Jacob sat on the win- 
dow-seat talking to Durrant; he smoked, and Durrant looked at 
the map], the old man, with his hands locked behind him, his 
gown floating black, lurched, unsteadily, near the wall; then, up- 
stairs he went into his room. Then another, who raised his hand 
and praised die columns, the gate, the sky; another, tripping and 
smug. Each went up a staircase; three lights were lit in the dark 
windows. 

If any light burns above Cambridge, it must be from three 
such rooms; Greek burns here; science there; philosophy on the 
ground floor. Poor old Huxtablc can’t walk straight;— Sopwiih, 
too, has praised the sky any night these twenty years; and Cowan 
still chuckles at the same stories. It is not simple, or pure, 
or wholly splendid, the lamp of learning, since if you see them 
there under its light (whether Rossetti’s on the wall, or Van 
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Goch reproduced, whether there arc lilacs in the bowl or rusty 
pipes), how priestly they look! How like a suburb where you go 
to see a view and eat a special cakcl “We arc the sole purveyors o£ 
this cake.” Back you go to London; for the ucat is over. 

Old Professor Hu-xtablc, performing with the method of a 
clock his change of dress, let himself down into his chair; filled 
his pipe; chose his paper; crossed his feet; and extracted his 
glasses. The whole flesh of his face then fell into folds as if props 
were removed. Yet strip a whole seat of an underground railway 
carriage of its heads and old Huxtablc’s head will hold them all. 
Now, as his eye goes down the print, what a procession tramps 
through the corridors of his brain, orderly, quick-stepping, and 
reinforced, as the march goes on, by fresh runnels, till the 
whole hall, dome, whatever one calls it, is populous with ideas. 
Such a muster takes place in no other brain. Yet sometimes there 
he’ll sit for hours together, gripping the arm of the chair, like a 
man holding fast because stranded, and then, just because his 
corn twinges, or it may be the gout, what execrations, and, dear 
me, to hear him talk of money, taking out his leather purse and 
grudging even the smallest silver coin, secretive and suspicious as 
an old peasant woman svith all her lies. Strange paralysis and 
constriction ^marvellous illumination. Serene over it all rides 
the great full brow, and sometimes asleep or in the quiet spaces 
of the night you might fancy that on a pillow of stone he lay tri- 
umphant. 


Sopwith, meanwhUe, advancing with a curious trip from the 
hreplace, cut the chocolate cake into segments. Until midnight 
or later there would be undergraduates in his room, sometimes 
as many as twelve, sometimes three or four; but nobody got up 
they wen, or tvhen *ey came, Sopwid, went on talking 

soul J t »>a<i he talkcd-*e 

twelf shpped dtrough dte lips in dth. silver disks which dis- 

solve ,n young meus minds like dive,, like moonlight. Ob, £a. 
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away they’d remember it, and deep in duincss gaze back on it, 
and come to refresh themsdres again. 

“Well, I never. That’s old Chucky. My dear boy, how’s the 
world treating you?" And in came poor litdc Chucky, the un- 
successful provincial, Stenhouse his real nam^ but of course Sop- 
ivith brought back by ttriog the other everything, everjtfung, 
"all I could never be"— yes, though next day, buying his ne^vs- 
paper and catching the early train, it all seemed to him childish, 
absurd; the chocolate cake, the young men; Sopwith summing 
things up; no, not all; he would send his son there. He would 
save every penny to send his son there. Sopwith went on talking; 
twining stiff fibres of awkward speech— things joung men 
blurted out— pbiting them round his own smooth garland, mak- 
ing the bright side show, the vivid greens, the sharp thorns, man- 
liness. He loved it. Indeed to Sopwith a man could say anything, 
until perhaps he’d grown old, or gone under, gone deep, when 
the silver disks would tinkle hollow, and the inscription read a 
little too simple, and the old stamp look too pure, and the im- 
press always the same— a Greek boy’s head. But he would respect 
still. A woman, divining the priest, would, involuntarily, 
despise. 

Cowan, Erasmus Cowan, sipped his port alon^ or with one 
rosy liitJe man, whose memory held precisely the same span of 
time; sipped his port, and told his stories, and without book be- 
fore him intoned Latin, Virgil and Catullus, as if language were 
wine upon his lips. Only— sometimes it will come over one— 
what if the poet strode m? "7v5j> my image?” he might 
ask, pointing to the chubby man, whose brain is, after all, 
Virgil’s representative among us. though the body gluttonize, 
and as for arms, bees, or even the plough, Cowan takes his trips 
abroad with a French novel in his pocket, a rug about his knees, 
and is thankful to be home again in his place, in his line, hold- 
ing up id his snug little mirror the image of Virgil, all rayed 
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round with good stories of the dons of Trinity and red beams of 
port. But language is wine upon his lips. Nowhere else would 
Virgil hear the like. And though, as she goes sauntering along 
the Backs, old Miss Umphelby sings him melodiou-sly enough, 
accurately too, she is always brought up by this question as she 
reaches Clare Bridge: "But if I met him, what should I wear?' — 
and then, taking her way up the avenue towards Newnham, she 
lets her fancy play upon other derails of men's meeting with 
women which have never got into print. Her lectures, therefore, 
are not half so well attended as those of Cowan, and tlic thing 
she might have said in elucidation of the text for ever left out. In 
short, face a teacher with the image of the taught and the mirror 
breaks. But Cowan sipped his port, his c.xaltation over, no 
longer the representative of Virgil. No, the builder, assessor, sur- 
veyor, rather; ruling lines between names, hanging lists above 
doors. Such is the fabric through which the light must shine, if 
shine It can-the light of all these languages, Chinese and Rus- 
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full of bccj, the bees home thick with gold, drowsf, humming, 
suddenly vocal; the Moonlight Sonata answered by a waltz. 

TIic Moonlight Sonata tinkled asvay; the waltz crashed. Al- 
though young men still went in and out, they walked as if keep- 
ing engagements. Now and then there was a thud, as if some 
heavy piece of furniture had fallen, unexpectedly, of its own 
accord, not in the general stir of life after dinner. One supposed 
that young men raised their eyes from their books as the furni- 
ture fell. Were they reading? Certainly there was a sense of con- 
centration in the air. Behind the grey walls sat so many young 
men, some undoubtedly reading, magazines, shilling shockers, 
no doubt; legs, perhaps, over the arms of chairs; smoking; 
sprawling over tables, and writing while their heads went round 
in a circle as the pen moved— simple young men, these, who 
would— but there is no need to think of them grown old; others 
eating sweets; here they boxed; and, well, Mr. Hawkins must 
have been mad suddenly to throtv up his window and bawl; 
“Jo— sephi Jo— sephi" and then he ran as hard as ever he could 
across the court, while an elderly man, m a green apron, carry- 
ing an immense pile of tin covers, hesitated, balanced, and then 
went on. But this was a diversion. There were young men who 
read, lying in shallow arm<hairs, holding their books as if they 
had hold in their hands of something that would sec them 
through; they being ail in a torment, coming from midland 
towns, clergymen’* sons. Others read Keats. And those long his- 
tories in many TOlumcs — surely some one was now beginning at 
the beginning in order to understand the Holy Roman Empire, 
as one must. That was part of the concentration, though it 
tvould be dangerous on a hot spnng night— dangerous, perhaps, 
to concentrate too much upon single books, actual chapters, 
when at any moment the door opened and Jacob appeared; or 
Richard Bonamy, reading Keats no longer, began making long 
pink spills from an old newspaper, bending forward, and looking 
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eager and contented no more, but almost fierce. Why ? Only per- 
haps that Keats died young— one wants to write poetry too and 
to love — oh, the brutes! It’s damnably difficult. But, after all, not 
so difficult if on the next staircase, in the large room, there are 
two, three, five young men all convinced of this — of brutality, 
that is, and the clear division between right and wrong. There 
was a sofa, chairs, a square table, and the window being open, 
one could sec how they sat— legs issuing here, one there crum- 
pled in a corner of the sofa; and, presumably, for you could not 
see him, somebody stood by the fender, talking. Anyhow, Jacob, 
who sat astride a chair and ate dates from a long box, burst out 
laughing. The answer came from the sofa corner; for his pipe 
was held in the air, then replaced. Jacob wheeled round. He had 
something to say to (hat, though the sturdy red-haired boy at 
the table seemed to deny it, wagging his head slowly from side 
to side; and then, taking out his penknife, he dug the point of it 
again and again into a knot in the table, as if affirming that the 
voice from the fender spoke the truth — ^which Jacob could not 
deny. Possibly, when he had done arranging the date-stones, he 
might find something to say to it— indeed his Ups opcncd-only 
then there broke out a roar of laughter. 

The laughter died in the air. The sound of it could scarcely 
ave rmched any one standing by the Chapel, which stretched 
along the opposite side of the court. The laughter died out, and 
n y gestures of arms, movements of bodies, could be seen shap- 

StTe^ w'" A bet on the 

ffie arZnd r." What was shaped by 

the at^s and bodies moving in the twUight room? 

exfent "'T ^ nothing at all. 
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their ankles. Btit none o£ that could show dearly through tie 
swaddlings and blanketings of the Cambridge night. The stroke 
of the dock even was muffled; as if intoned by somebody rev- 
erent from a pulpit; as if generations of learned men heard the 
last hour go rolling through thdr ranks and issued it, already 
smooth and time-worn, with their blessing, for the use of the 
living. 

"Was it to receive this gift from the past that the young man 
came to the window and stood there, looking out across the 
court? It was Jacob. He stood smoking his pipe while the last 
stroke of the dock purred softly round him. Perhaps there had 
been an argument. He looked satisfied: indeed masterly; which 
expression changed slighdy as he stood there, the sound of the 
dock conveying to him (it may be) a sense of old buildings and 
time; and himself the inheritor; and then to-morrow; and 
friends; at the thought of whom, in sheer confidence and pleas- 
ure, it seemed, he yawned and stretched himself. 

Meanwhile behind him the shape they had made, whether by 
argument or not, the spiritual shape, hard yet ephemeral, as of 
glass compared with the dark stone of the Chapel, was dashed to 
splinters, young men rising from chairs and sofa corners, bozz* 
ing and barging about the room, one driving another against the 
bedroom door, whidt giving way, in they fell. Then Jacob was 
left there, in the shallow arm-chair, alone with Masham? 
Anderson? Simeon? Oh, it was Simeon, The others had all gone. 

“. . . Julian the Apostate- . . .** Which of them said that and 
the other words murmured round it? But about midnight there 
sometimes rises, like a veiled figure suddenly woken, a heavy 
wind; and this now flapping through Trinity lifted unseen 
leaves and blurred everything. “Julian the Apostate”— and then 
the wind. Up go the elm branches, om blow the sails, the old 
schooners rear and plunge, the grey waves in the hot Indian 
Ocean tumble sultrily, and then all falls flat again. 

So, if the veiled lady stepped through the Courts of Trinity, 
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she now drowsed once more, all her draperies about her, her head 
against a j^lar. 

“Somehow it seems to matter.” 

The low voice was Simeon’s. 

The voice was even lower that answered him. The sharp tap 
o£ a pipe on the mantelpiece cancelled the words. And perhaps 
Jacob only said “hum,” or said nothing at all. True, the words 
were inaudible. It was the intimacy, a sort of spiritual suppleness, 
when mind prints upon mind indelibly. 

“Well, you seem to have studied the subject,” said Jacob, rising 
and standing over Simeon’s chair. He balanced himself; he 
swayed a little. He appeared e.\-traordinarily happy, as if his pleas- 
ure would brim and spill down the sides if Simeon spoke. 

Simeon said nothing. Jacob remained standing. But intimacy 
the room was full of it, still, deep, Uke a pool. Without need 
of movement or speech it rose sofdy and washed over everything, 

pe r 1. so that if you talk of a Ught, of Cambridge burning, it’s 
not languap only. It’s Julian the Apostate. ^ 
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hat’s the use of trying to read 
Shakespearci especially in one of those little thin paper editions 
whose pages get ruffled, or stuck together with sea-water? Al- 
though the plays of Shakespeare had frequently been praised, 
even quoted, and placed higher than the Greek, never since they 
started had Jacob managed to read one through. Yet what an 
opportunity! 

For the Scilly Isles had been sighted by Timmy Durrant lying 
like mountain-tops almost a-wash In precisely the right place. 
His calculations had worked perfectly, and really the sight of 
him sitting there, v-ith his hand on the tiller, rosy gilled, with a 
sprout of beard, looking sternly at the stars, then at a compass, 
spelling out quite correctly his page of the eternal lesson-book, 
would have moved a woman. Jacob, of course, was not a woman. 
The sight of Timmy Durrant was no sight for him, nothing to 
set against the sky and worship; far from it. They had quar* 
relied. Why the right way to open a tin of beef, with Shakespeare 
on board, under condiuons of such splendour, should have 
turned them to sulky schoolboys, none can tell. Tinned beef is 
cold eating, though; and salt water spoils biscuits; and the waves 
tumble and lollop much the same hour after hour— tumble and 
lollop all across the horizon. Now a spray of seaweed floats past 
— now a log of wood. Ships have been wrecked here. One or 
two go past, keeping their own side of the road. Timmy knew 
where they were bound, what their cargoes were, and, by look- 
ing through his glass, could tell the name of the line, and even 
guess what dividends it paid its shareholders. Yet that was no 
reason for Jacob to turn sulky. 

The Scilly Isles had the look of mountain-tops almost a-wash. 

. . . Unfortunately, Jacob broke the pm of the Primus stove. 
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and girls stood, hands on hips, at the well, and horees stood; as 
if the end of the world had come, and cabbage fields and stone 
walls, and coast-guard stations, and, above all, the white sand 
bays with the waves breaking unseen by any one, rose to heaven 
in a kind of ecstasy. 

But imperceptibly the cottage smoke droops, has the look of a 
mourning emblem, a flag floating its caress over a grave. The 
gulls, making their broad flight and then riding at peace, seem 
to mark the grave. 

No doubt i£ this were Italy, Greece, or even the shores of 
Spain, sadness would be routed by strangeness and excitement 
and the nudge of a classical education. But the Cornish hills 
have stark chimneys standing on them; and, somchosv or 
other, loveliness is infernally sad. Yes, the chimneys and the 
coast-guard stations and the little bays with the waves breaking 
unseen by any one make one remerober the overpowering sor- 
row, And what can this sorrow be? 

It is brewed by the earth itself. It comes from the houses on 
the coast. We start transparent and then the cloud thickens. All 
history backs our pane of glass. To escape is vain. 

But whether this is the right interpretation of Jacob’s gloom 
as he sat naked, in the sun, looking at the Land's End, it is im- 
possible to say; for he never spoke a word. Timmy sometimes 
wondered (only for a second) whether his people bothered him. 
... No matter. There are things that can’t be said. Let’s shake 
it off. I-et’s dry ourselves, and take up the first thing that comes 
handy. . . . Timmy Durnuit's notebook of scicntiflc observa- 
tions. 

“Now . . said Jacob, 

It is a tremendous argument. 

Some people can follow every step of the way, and even take a 
little one, sue inches long, E>y themselves jt the end; others re- 
main observant of the external signs. 

The eyes fix themselves upon the poker; the right band takes 
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and girls stood, hands on hlp^ at the well, and horses stood; as 
if the end of the svofld had come, and cabbage fields and stone 
walls, and coast-guard stations, and, above all, the white sand 
bays with the waves breaking unseen by any one^ rose to heaven 
in 3 kind of ecstasy. 

But imperceptibly the cottage smoke droops, has the look of a 
mourning emblem, a flag floaung its caress over a grave. The 
gulls, making their broad flight and then riding at peace, seem 
to mark the grave. 

No doubt if this were Italf, Greece, or even the shores of 
Spain, sadness would be routed by strangeness and exatement 
and the nudge of a classical education. But the Corimh hills 
have stark chimneys standing on them; and, somehow or 
other, Jovchness is infernally sad. Yes, the chimneys and the 
coast-guard stations and the Utde bays with the waves breaking 
Unseen by any one moke one remember the overpowering sor- 
row. And wbat can this sorrow be? 

It is brewed by the earth iisrif. It comes from the houses on 
the coast. We start irarupareot, and then the cloud thickens. All 
history backs our pane of glass. To esape is vain. 

But whether this is the right interpretation of Jacob's gloom 
as he sat naked, in the sun, looking at the Land's End, it is im- 
possible to say; for he never spoke a word. Timmy sometimes 
wondered (only for a second) whether his people bothered him. 
. . , No matter. There are things that can’t be said. Let's shake 
it off. Let’s dry ourselves, and take up the first thing that comes 
handy. . . . Timmy Durrani’s notdwok of scientific observa- 
tions. 

“Now . . said Jacob. 

It is a tremendous argument. 

Some people can follow every step of the way, and even take a 
litdc one, six inches long, by themselves at the end; others re- 
main observant of the external «gns. 

The eyes fix themselves upon the poker; the right hand take 
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the poker and lifts It; turns it slowly round, and then, very ac- 
curately, replaces it. The left hand, which lies on the knee, plays 
some stately but intermittent piece of march music. A deep 
breath is taken; but allowed to evaporate unused. The cat 
marches across the hearth-rug. No one observes her. 

"That’s about as near as I can get to it,” Durrant wound up. 

The next minute is quiet as the grave. 

“It follows . . .” said Jacob. 

Only half a sentence followed; but these half-sentences are 
like flags set on tops of buildings to the observer of external 
sights down below. What was the coast of Cornwall, with its 
violet scents, and mourning emblems, and tranquil piety, but a 

screen happening to hang straight behind as his mind marched 
up? 


"It follows . . said Jacob. 

Yes,” said Timmy, after reflection. “That is so.” 

m a tad of pU,^ „„ doobt, for the strangest sound issued 
fern h. % . he Wed A. stul. robbed Ae plates-gruff. tune- 

tn^sro°f ,h f” •>'- 

haWn of saif' unshaven, capable into Ae 

veWW he J *eh, 

bo ^nt « Vodd raAer not 

off. His buttons had eotne 


D,0U know Masham-S aunt?” said Jacob 
Neve, knew he had one,” said W 
Masham has miliions of aunK," said Jacob 
Mashatn ,s menuoned in Domesday Book ” said T' 

So are his aunts,” said Jacob ^ said Timmy. 

"M happen to you li„h"Lki tIZ,; 
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"But this woman I was tcUm^ you about— ^^asham’s 
aunt ” 

"Oh, do get on," said Timmy, for Jacob was laughing so 
much that he could not speak. 

"Masham’s aunt . . 

Timmy laughed so much that he could not speak. 

"Masham’s aunt . . 

“What is there about Masham that makes one laugh?" said 
Timmy. 

"Hang it all — a man who swallows his tie-pin,” said Jacob. 

"Lord Chancellor before he’s fifty,” said Timmy. 

"He’s a gentleman,” said Jacob. 

"The I>uke of Wellington was a gentleman,” said Timmy. 

"Keats wasn’t," 

“Lord Salisbury was.” 

"And what about God?” said Jacob. 

The ScilJy Isles now appeared as if directly pointed at by a 
golden finger usuiog from a cloud; and everybody knows how 
portentous that sight is, and how these broad rays, whether they 
light upon the Scilly Isles or upon the tombs of crusaders in ca- 
thedrals, always shake the very foundations of scepticism and 
lead to joJees about God. 

"Abide with me; 

Fast falls the evenude; 

The shadows deepen; 

Lord, with me abide," 

sang 'Iimmy Durrani. 

"At my place wc used to have a hymn svhich began 
Great God, what do I see and hear?” 

said Jacob. 

Gulls rode gently swaying in little companies of two or three 
quite near the boat; the cormorant, as if following his long 
strained neck in eternal pursuit skimmed an inch above the 
water to the next rock; and the drone of the tide in the caves 
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came across the water, low, monotonous, like the voice of some 
one talking to himself. 

“Rock of Ages, cleft for me. 

Let me hide myself in thee,” 

sang Jacob. 

Like the blunt tooth of some monster, a rock broke the sur- 
face; brown; overflown with perpetual waterfalls. 

“Rock of Ages,” 

Jacob sang, lying on his back, looking up into the sky at mid- 
day, from which every shred of cloud had been withdrawn, so 
that it was like something permanently displayed with the cover 
off. 


By six o’clock a breeze blew in off an icefield; and by seven 
the water was more purple than blue; and by half-past seven 
there was a patch of rough gold-beater’s skin round the Scilly 
Isles, and Durrant’s face, as he sat steering, was of the colour of a 
red lacquer box polished for generations. By nine all the fire and 
confusion had gone out of the sky, leaving wedges of apple- 
green and plates of pale yellow; and by ten the lanterns on the 
boat were making twisted colours upon the waves, elongated or 
squat, as the waves stretched or humped themselves. The beam 
horn the lighthouse strode rapidly across the water. Infinite mU- 
ons of miles away powdered stars trvinkled; but the waves 

s appe the boat, and crashed, with regular and appalling solem- 
nity, against the rocks. 


Although it would he possible to knock at the cottage door 
as ^ S 3SS of trulk, it is only thirst that would compel 
he intrusion. Yet perhaps Mrs. Pascoe would welcome it. The 
immers day may be wearing heavy. Washing in her little scul- 
W, she may hear the cheap dock on the mantelpiece tick, tick, 
ttek . . . uck, nek, uck. She is alone in the house" Her husband 
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is out helping Farmer Hoskenj her daughter married and gone 
to America. Her elder $on ij married too, but she does not agree 
wth his wife. The Wesleyan minister came along and took the 
younger boy. She is alone in the bouse. A steamer, probably 
bound for Cardiff, now ctosscs the horizon, while near at band 
one bell of a foxglove swings to and fro with a bumble-bee for 
clapper. 

These white Cornish cottages are built on the edge of the cli5; 
the garden grows gorse more readily than cabbages; and for 
hedge, some primeval man has piled granite boulders- In one of 
these, to hold, an historian eonjccnires, the victim's blood, a 
basin has been hollowed, but in our time it $er\-c5 more tamely 
to scat those tourists who svijh for an uninterrupted view of the 
Gurnard’s Head. Not that any one objects to a blue print dress 
and a white apron in a cottage garden. 

"Look— she has to draw her water from a well in the garden.” 

"Very lonely it must be in winter, wth the wind swcepii^ 
over those hills, and the waves dashing on the rocks.” 

Even on a summer’s day you bear them murrouriog. 

Having drawn her water, Mrs. Pascoc went In. The tourists re- 
grened that they had brought no glasses, so that they might have 
read the name of the tramp steamer. Indeed, it was such a fine 
day that there was no saying what a pair of ficldglasscs might 
not have fetched into view. Two fishing luggers, presumably 
from St. Ives Bay, were now saihng in an opposite direction from 
the steamer, and the floor of the sea became alternately dear and 
opaque. As for the bee, having sucked its fill of honey, it visited 
the teasle and thence made a straight line to Mrs. Pascoc’s patch, 
once more directing the tourists’ gaze to the old woman’s print 
dress and tvbJte apron, for she bad come to the dtxir of the cot- 
tage and was standing there. 

There she stood, shading her eyes and looking out to sea. 

For the millionth time, perhaps, she looked at the sea. A pea- 
cock butterfly now spread himself upon the teasle, fresh and 
newly emerged, as the blue and chocolate down on his wings tes- 
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tified. Mrs. Pascoe went indoors, fetched a cream pan, came out, 
and. stood scouring it. Her face was assuredly not soft, sensual, 
or lecherous, but hard, wise, wholesome rather, signifying in a 
room full of sophisticated people the flesh and blood of life. She 
would tell a lie, though, as soon as the truth. Behind her on the 
wall hung a large dried skate. Shut up in the parlour she prized 
mats, china mugs, and photographs, though the mouldy little 
room was saved from the salt breeze only by the depth of a brick, 
and between lace curtains you saw the gannet drop like a stone, 
and on stormy days the gulls came shuddering through the air, 
and the steamers lights were now high, now deep. Melancholy 
were the sounds on a winter’s night. 

The picture papers were delivered punctually on Sunday, and 
she pored long over Lady Cynthia’s wedding at the Abbey. She, 
too, would have liked to ride in a carriage with springs. The 
soft, swift syllables of educated speech often shamed her few 
rude ones. And then all night to hear the grinding of the Atlan- 
tic upon the rocks instead of hansom cabs and footmen 
whistling for motor cars. ... So she may have dreamed, scour- 

pcopk hav« 
I'oardtd her 

it all wi*i„ “ 

on to the Gurnard's Head. 

Three seconds later Mrs 
“Mrs. Pascoe.?” she said. ' 

. ^ that bush, Mrs. Pascoe ” c -.i 

tng the parasol with which she had ^“trant, point- 

tapped on the door at the 
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fine clump of St. John’s w-ort that grew baidc it. hfrs. Pascoe 
looletl at the bmh dcprccaiingly. 

"I expect my son in j day or n»ot** lajd .Vfrs. Durnnt, “Sailing 
from Falmouth uith a friend in a little boat. . . . Any ne\vi of 
Lizzie jet, Mrs. Pascoc?" 

Her long^ailcd ponies stood tuitching their ears on the road 
twenty yards asvay. The boy, Curnosv, flicked flics oil them oc* 
asionally. He lasv his mitueis go into the cottage; come out 
apin; and past, talking encrgcucatly to judge by the mo«mcnts 
of her hands, round the vegetable plot in front of the cottage. 
Mrs. Pascoe was his aunt. Both women suivcjcd a bush. Mrs. 
Durrant stooped and picked a sprig from it. Next she pointed 
(her mavcmentt urre peremprorj*; she held heneif very up- 
right) at the potatoes. They had the blight. All potatoes that 
year had the blight. Mn, Durrant shmved hfrs. Pascoe how bad 
the blight was on her poutocs. Mrs. Durrant talked cner- 
getially; hfrs. Pascoe littcned submissively. The boy Curnow 
knew that hfrs. Durrant was saying that it is perfectly simple; 
)-ou mix the powder in a pllon of water; “I have done It with 
my own hands in my own prden," hfrs. Durrant svas saying. 

“you won't have a potato left— you won’t have a potato left," 
Mrs. Durrant svai uying in her emphatic voice js they reached 
the gate. Tiic Iny Curnow became as immobile at stone. 

hfrs. Durrant took the reins in her bands and settled herself on 
the driser's seat. 

“Take ore of that leg, or I shall send the doaor to you," she 
called back oscr ber shoulder; touched the ponies; and the car- 
riage started forward. Tlic boy Curnow had only just time to 
swing himself up by the toe of bis boot. The boy Curnow, sitting 
in the middle of the back scat, looked at his aunt. 

Mrs. Pascoe stood at the gate looking after them; stood at the 
gate till the trap Was round the corner; stood at the gate, looking 
now to the right, now to the left’, then went back to her cottage. 

Soon the ponies attacked the swelling moor road with striving 
forelegs, hfrs. Durrant let the rdni fcU slackly, and leant back- 
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•wards. Her vivacity had left her. Her hawk nose was thin as a 
bleached bone through which you almost see the light Her 
hands, lying on the reins in her lap, were firm even in repose. 
The upper lip was cut so short that it raised itself almost in a 
sneer from the front teeth. Her mind skimmed leagues where 
Mrs. Pascoe’s mind adhered to its solitary patch. Her mind 
skimmed leagues as the ponies climbed the hill road. Forwards 
and backwards she cast her mind, as if the roofless cottages, 
mounds of slag, and cottage gardens overgrown with foxglove 
and bramble cast shade upon her mind. Arrived at the summit, 
she stopped the carriage. The pale hills were round her, each scat- 
tered with anaent stones; beneath was the sea, variable as a 
southern sea; she herself sat there looking from hiU to sea, up- 
right, aquiline, equally poised between gloom and laughter, Sud- 
enly she flicked the ponies so that the boy Curnow had to swing 

himself up by the toe of his boot. 


'''' 'vti* they 

“ mV’" ’’ 

clw Ae branches 

“P ™ 'O* end down 

ridy rscE!:;!:” 

Ae air inside dre wood 

trunks spectral Bevnnrt 1 ’ 

grass raised its feathery stCs from meadow. The pampas 
of the meadow. A breadth of of green at the end 

volvulus moth was spinning 

pie, nasturtium and cherry nie Orange and pur- 

but the tobacco plant and the pl«bn^?^^ 
great moth spun, were white asE 
'vings together on the tree too. T 

when, far off, a familiar sound shoolTr?'''^^^ 

and trembled— increased— 
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fairly dinned in thdr carj— scarab sleepy wng$ into the air again 
—the dinner bell at the house. 

After six days of salt wind!, rain, and sun, Jacob Flanders had 
put on a dinner jacket. The disaeet black objea had made its 
appearance now and then in the boat among tins, pickles, pre- 
served meats, and as the voyage went on had become more and 
more irrelevant, hardly to be believed in. And now, the world 
being stable, lit by candle-ligh^ the dinner jacket alone preserved 
him. He could not be sufficiently thankful. Even so his p e r k , 
wrists, and face were exposed without cover, and his whole per- 
son, ivhcdier exposed or not, ciogled and glowed so as to make 
even black doth an imperfea screen. He drew back the great red 
hand that lay on the table-cloth. Surrcptiiiously it closed upon 
slim glasses and curved silver forks. The bones of the cudets were 
decorated with pink frills-^d yesterday he had goawn ham 
from the bone! Opposite him were hazy, semi-transparent shapes 
of ydlow and blue. Behind them, again, was the grey-green gar- 
den, and among the pear-shaped leaves of the escallonia fishing- 
boats seemed caught and suspended. A sailing ship slowly drew 
past the women’s backs. Two or three figures crossed the terrace 
hastily in the dusk. The door opened and shut. Nothing settled 
or stayed unbroken. Like oars rowing now this side, now tha^ 
were the sentences that came now here, now there, from either 
side of the tabic. 

“Oh, Clara, Clara!” exclaimed Mrs. Dorrant, and Timothy Dur- 
rani adding, “Clara, Clara,” Jacob named the shape in yellow 
gauze Timothy's sister, Clara. The girl sat smiling and flushed. 
With her brother’s dark eyes, she was vaguer and softer than he 
was. When the laugh died down she said; “But, mother, it was 
true. He said so, didn’t he? hCss Eliot agreed with us. . , 

But Miss Eliot, tall, grey-headed, was making room beside her 
for the old man who had come m from the terrace. The dmner 
would never end, Jacob thought; and he did not wish it to end, 
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though the ship had sailed from one corner of the window- 
frame to the other, and a light marked tlie end of the pier. He 
saw Mrs. Durrant gaze at the light. She turned to him. 

“Did you take command, or Timothy?” she said. "Forgive me 
if I call you Jacob. I’ve heard so much of you.” Then her eyes 
went back to the sea. Her eyes glazed as she looked at tlic view. 

“A little village once,” she said, “and now grown. . . She 
rose, taking her napkin with her, and stood by tire window, 

“Did you quarrel with Timothy?” Clara asked shyly. “I should 
have.” 


Mrs. Durrant came back from the window. 

It gets later and later,” she said, sitting upright, and looking 
down the table. “You ought to be ashamed— all of you, Mr, Clut- 

terbuck, you ought to be ashamed." She raised her voice, for Mr. 
Clutterbuck was deaf. 

spectaclw and “ young man with thick 

filled. She owes meT 

Wilding. «, Mrs. Durrant,” said Charlotte 

Piously. "Ba- 

»fcr,”,aidMrs.Dum„,. 

aarlotte won't po, you.'. Timothy 

How&oyou,...,,ijCh„lo..r 

ptodudogrs^lp^ ''■'““'tly Mr. Wordoy. 
com on to the table. Then Mrs D and slipping one 

die room, holding herself S^t up and passed down 

and blue and silver gauze fdlm yellow 

vdvet; and a BA ms tl"* '““‘x Eliot in 

y^voman, hesitating at the door, clean. 
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scrupulous, probably a governess. All passed out at the open 
door. 

“When you arc as old as 1 am, Charlotte,” said Mrs. Durrant, 
dra\ving the girl’s arm within hers as they paced up and down 
the terrace. 

"Why are you so sad?” Charlotte ashed impulsively. 

"Do I seem to you sad? I hope not,” said Mrs. Durrant. 

"Well, just now. You’re not old.” 

“Old enough to be Timothy’s mother.” They stopped. 

Miss Eliot was looking through Mr. Cluttcrbuck's telescope at 
the edge of the terrace. The deaf old man stood l>csidc her, fon- 
dling his beard, and rccidng the names of the constellations: 
"Andromeda, Bootes, Sidonia, Cassiopeia. . . .” 

“Andromeda," murmured Miss Eliot, shifting the telescope 
slightly. 

hfrs. Durrant and Charlotte looked along the barrel of the in- 
strument pointed at the skies. 

"There arc mtlltonf of stars,” said Charlotte with conviction. 
Miss Eliot turned away from the telescope. The young men 
laughed suddenly in the dining-room. 

“Let me look,” said Charlotte eagerly. 

"The stars bore me," said Mrs. Durrant, walking down the ter- 
race with Julia Eliot. ’T read a book once about the stars, . . . 
What are they saying?” She stopped in front of the dmmg-room 
window. "Timothy," she noted. 

“The silent young man,” said Miss Eliot. 

"Yes, Jacob Flanders,” said Mrs. Durrant. 

"Oh, molherl I didn't recognize youl” exclaimed Clara Dur- 
rant, coming from the opposite direction with Elsbcth. “How 
delicious,” she breathed, crushing a verbena leaf. 

Mrs. Durrant turned and walked away by herself. 

“Clara!" she called. Clara went to her. 

"How unlike they arel” said Miss Eliot. 
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Mr. Wortlcy passed them, smoking a dgar 

“Wfen fa "!l“ • ■ ■" J“'« Elte. 

said Elsbctti. ^ flowers in that bed," 

3! "said Ms, Eliot. 

“Ufsc," said' Cfalouc”'! ''■“'>■'”‘■1' '“"'I her, of 

"Edward, death ' ' •" 

Hare Mr, Erskine joined tta! ' 

There’s no sudi thing as silenrr "I • j 
hear twenty different sounds on a ? 1 

rug your voices.” hkc this 'without count- 

;;M.keabetofit?”saidcfa|„,t,, 

■Uonc," said Mr Er<l-:n- ><r^ 

^ dog; four . . ‘ the sc.a; two, tire wind; three, 

The others passed on. 
foor Tunotlry.” said Elsbcth. 

'"“L-k Cluttcrbuck’s 

“‘•'n. ttrrning the tclc- 

rJoesn’t it m i 

ahwadMissElior "’''“"‘■’ly-looking a, fa stars?" 
•ucar ttic no d 

a"' t "h'" h' 

eut^dcar me no.” melancholy? Not for 

you, Timothy bur t- 

‘Tin c ^ *hawl.” *” coming in," said Miss Eliot. . 

'“Pe. "cJ^sTopera ” sl'’"'^^ '""miurcd with her 

asked, taking her cv "'“‘‘mured. "Where 

« "cr eye away fronts ^yherc arc you all?" she 

“"■‘’“--ri.fadta . 

winding abaU 
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cf wooL ^fr. Qutt erf)Gck read the Tines. la the distancs sesed. a 
sccDcd larnp, and rotiad it sat the yoo^S’ ladles, fiisfuns: sdssers 
ever silTtr-spanglcd steS £or prisats thscricils. Mr. ■V\*orti:T read 
a book. 

“Yes; he is per f ectly said Durrant, dmeving hersdr 

cp and ceasing cd wind her wooL And wiule Mr. QcKrxhuck 
read the rest o£ Xnrd Lansdowce** s p e~ di jh* sat nprinhc, without 
touching her balL 

“Ah, Mr. Flander^** she said, speaSang protaCy, as if ca Lord 
Lansdjwnc himsrlf. Then she sighed and b^aa to wind her 
wool again. 

“Sit tkercr she said. 

Jacob came out from the dark place by the window where he 
had hovoed. The Ughc poored ora- him, jUeninatieg er c y 
oanny of bis skin; but cot a mesds of H$ &ce icoved as he sat 
looking out into the garden. 

Y want CD hear about your wayage;,* said Ms. Durrant. 

-Yes,” he said. 

“Twenty years ago we did the same thing.* 

“ye^* he said She looked at him sharply. 

“He is Qtxaordnanly awkward,* she thought, ccdcicg Emw 
he fingered his socks- *Yc: so dIstiagcishaHocking.* 

Yn those days ..." she resumed him how they 

had sailed ... “my husband ’^bo knew a good deal about sail- 
ing, for he kept a yacht before we married* . . . and then how 
rashly they had defied the fishermen, “als»st paid fcr it with cur 
lives, but so proud of ourscfvcsf"Shefiuag the band out that held 
the ball of wool. 

“Shall I hold your wool?" Jaa:4» asked saSy. 

“You do that for yt?ur mother,* said Mrs. Durrsnt, looking at 
iiTf!v again keenly, as she transferred the skan. Yes, tt goes 
mudj better." 

He smiled; but said ncthii^. 

F^bcrh Siddons horaed behind them with something silver oo 
her ana. 
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62 ” cVie nauscd. 

•■We want." she s»d^. - ““j.,;; es i£ she tad known 

“Poor Jacob, said Mrs. p\ay. ^ 

^'?H“;S"*kneehn,hes-sdeMss.Du.^ 

'"I:: cXe Wdding. -rve won 

my bed” 


..These's nnote bunch 

rsrr-'itrSS-r--- 

leaves and the yellow and purple bunches, ^ 
over her in coloured islands. Geraniums and begonia 

pots along planks; tomatoes climbed the walls. 

“The leaves really want thinning, she cons , 
green one, spread like the palm of a hand, circled 

Jacob’s head. . , , , • 

“I have more than I can eat already,” he said, looking P- 

“It does seem absurd . . .” Clara began, going nc 

don. . . .” 

“Ridiculous,” said Jacob, firmly. „ 

“Then . . .” said Clara, “you must come next year, proper y, 
she said, snipping another vine leaf, rather at random. 

“It . . . if . . .” , _ 

A child ran past the greenhouse shouting. Clara slow y ^ 
scended the ladder with her basket of grapes. 

“One bunch of white, and two of purple,” she said, and s c 
placed two great leaves over them where they lay curled warm 


in the basket. 

“I have enjoyed myself,” said Jacob, looking down the green- 

niTCO 


house. 


UoV.* 

‘YeSj it’s been delightful,” she said 
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"Oh, Miss Durrant,” he said, talcing the basket of grapes; but 
she walked past him towards the door of the greenhouse. 

"VouVe too good— too good,” she thought, thinking of Jacob, 
thinking that he must not say that he loved her. No, no, no. 

The children were whirling past the door, throwing things 
high into the air. 

"Little demons!" she cried. "What have they got?” she asked 
Jacob. 

"Onions, I think," said Jacob. He looked at them without 
moving. 

“Next August, remember, Jacob,” said Mrs. Durrant, shaking 
hands with him on the terrace where the fuchsia hung, hke a 
scarlet ear-ring, behind her head. Mr. Wortley came out of the 
window in yellow slippers, trailing the Times and bolding out 
his hand very cordially. 

"Good-bye," said Jacob. "Good-bye,” he repeated. “Good-bye," 
he said once more. Charlotte Wilding flung up her bedroom win- 
dow and cried out: "Good-bye, Mr. Jacob!” 

"Mr. Flanders!" cried Mr. Cluttcrbuck, trying to extricate 
himself from his beehive chair. "Jacob Flanders!" 

"Too late, Joseph,” said Mrs. Durrant. 

"Not to sit for me," said Miss Eliot, pbnling her tripod upon 
the lawn. 
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leaves of a book known to him by heart; and his friends could 
only read the title, James Spalding, or Charles Budgeon, and the 
passengers going the opposite way could read nothing at all— save 
**2 man with a red moustache,** “a young man in grey smoking a 
pipe.*’ The October sunlight rested upon all these men and 
women sitting immobile; and little Johnnie Sturgeon took the 
chance to swing down the staircase, carrying his large mysteri- 
ous parcel, and so dodging a zigzag course between the wheels 
be reached the pavement, started to whistle a tune and was soon 
out of sight— for ever. The omnibuses jerked on, and every single 
person felt relief at being a little nearer to his journey's end, 
though some cajoled themselves past the immediate engagement 
by promise of indulgence beyond — steak and kidney pudding, 
drink, or a game of dominoes in the smoky corner of a dty res- 
taurant Oh yes, human life is very tolerable on the top of an om- 
nibus in Holborn, when the policeman holds up his arm and die 
sun beats on your back, and if there is such a thing as a shell se- 
creted by man to Rt man himself here we find it, on the banks of 
the Thames, where the gteat streets join and St. Paul's Cathedral, 
like the volute on the top of the snail shell, hnlshes it oS. Jacob, 
getting oil his omnibus, loitered up the steps, consulted his watch, 
and finally made up his mind to go in. . . . Does it need an ef- 
fort? Yes. These changes of mood wear us out. 

Dim it is, haunted by ghosts of white maAIe, to whom the 
organ for ever chaunts. If a boot creaks, it's awful; then the 
order; the discipline. The verger with his rod has life ironed out 
beneath him. Sweet and holy arc the angelic choristers. And for 
ever round the marble shoulders, in and out of the folded fingers, 
go the thin high sounds of voice and organ. For ever requiem — 
repose. Tired with saubbing the steps of the Prudential Sodety’s 
office, which she did year in year out, Mrs. Lidgcn took her scat 
beneath the great Duke’s tomb, folded her hands, and half closed 
her eyes. A magnificent place for an old woman to rest in, by the 
very side of the great Duke’s bones, whose victories mean nothing 
to her, whose name she knows not, though -she never fails to 
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laughed— laughed— laughed. The young Swiss waiter, standing 
with crossed legs by the pillar, laughed too. 

The door opened; in came the roar of Regent Street, the roar 
of traffic, impersonal, unpityiog; and sunshine grained with 
din. The Swiss waiter must sec to the nesveomers. Bramham 
lifted his glass. 

“He’s like Jacob,” said Florinda, looking at the newcomer. 

“The way he stares.” She stopped laughing. 

Jacob, leamng forward, drew a plan of the Parthenon in the 
dust in Hyde Park, a network of strokes at least, which may 
have been the Parthenon, or again a mathematical diagram. And 
why was the pebble so emphatically ground in at the corner? It 
was not to count his notes that he took out a wad of papers and 
read a long flowing letter which Sandra bad written two days 
ago at hfilton Dower House with his book before her and in her 
mind the memory of something said or attempted, some mo- 
ment in the dark on the road to the Acropohs which (such was 
her creed) mattered for ever. 

“He is,” she mused, “like that man in Mohire.” 

She meant Alcestc. She meant that he was severe. She meant 
that she could deceive him. 

“Or could 1 not?” she thought, putting the poems of Donne 
back in the bookcase. “Jacob,” she went on, going to the win- 
dow and looking over the spotted flower-beds across the grass 
where the piebald cows grazed under beech trees, “Jacob would 
be shocked.” 

The perambulator was going through the little gate in the 
railing. She kissed her hand; directed by die nurse, Junmy waved 
his. 

"He's a small boy,” she said, thinking of Jacob. 

And yet — Alceste? 

"What a nuisance you arcl” Jacob grumbled, stretching out 
first one leg and then the other and feeling in each trouscr-pocket 
for his chair ticket. 
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enough the little man came pounding behind with his breeches 
dusty; looked thoroughly annoyed; and was being helped to 
mount by a policeman when Julia Eliot, with a sardonic smile, 
turned towards the Marble Arch on her errand of mercy. It was 
only to visit a sick old lady who had known her mother and per- 
haps the Duke of Wellington; for Julia shared the love of her sex 
for the distressed; liked to visit death-beds; threw slippers at 
weddings; received confidences by the dozen; knew more pedi- 
grees than a scholar knows dates, and was one of the kindliest, 
most generous, least continent of women. 

Yet five minutes after she had passed the statue of Achilles 
she had the rapt look of one brushing through crowds on a sum- 
mer’s afternoon, when the trees arc rustling, the wheels churning 
yellow, and the tumult of the present seems like an elegy for past 
youth and past summers, and there rose in her mind a curious 
sadness, as if time and eternity showed through skirts and waist- 
coats, and she saw people passing tragically to destruction. Yet, 
Heaven knows, Julia was no fool. A sharper woman at a bargain 
did not exist. She was always punctual. The watch on her wrist 
gave her twelve minutes and a half in which to reach Bruton 
Street. Lady Congreve expected her at five. 

The gilt clock at Verrey’s was striking five. 

Florinda looked at it with a dull expression, like an animal. 
She looked at the clock; looked at the door; looked at the long 
glass opposite; disposed her cloak; drew closer to the table, for 
she was pregnant — no doubt about it, Mother Stuart said, recom- 
mending remedies, consulting friends; sunk, caught by the heel, 
as she tripped so lightly over the surface. 

Her tumbler of pinkish sweet stuff was set down by the 
waiter; and she sucked, through a straw, her eyes on the looking- 
glass, on the door, now soothed by the sweet taste. When Nick 
Bramham came in it was plain, even to the young Swiss waiter, 
that there was a bargain between them. Nick hitched his clothes 
together clumsily; ran his fingers through his hair; sat down, to 
an ordeal, nervously. She looked at him; and set off laughing; 
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laughed — laughed — laughed. The young Swiss waiter, standing 
with crossed legs by the pillar, laughed too. 

The door opened; in came the roar of Regent Street, the roar 
of traffic, impersonal, unpitying; and sunshine grained with 
dirt. The Swiss waiter must sec to the newcomers. Bramham 
lifted his glass. 

“He’s like Jacob,” said Florinda, looking at the newcomer. 

“The way he stares." She stopped laughing. 

Jacob, leaning fonvard, drew a pbn of the Parthenon in the 
dust in Hyde Park, a network of strokes at least, which may 
have been the Parthenon, or again a mathematical diagram. And 
why was the pebble so cmphaucally ground in at the corner? It 
was not to count his notes that he took out a wad of papers and 
read a long flowing letter which Sandra had written two days 
ago at Milton Dower House svith his book before her and m her 
mind the memory of something said or attempted, some mo- 
ment in the dark on the road to the Acropolis which (such was 
her CTCcd) mattered for ever. 

“He is,” she mused, “like that man in Moliirc.” 

She meant Alceste. She meant that be was serere. She meant 
that she could deceive him. 

“Or could 1 not?” she thought, putung the poems of Donne 
back in the bookcase. “Jacob,” she went on, going to the win- 
dow and looking over the spotted flower-beds across the grass 
where the piebald cows grazed under beech trees, "Jacob would 
be shocked." 

The perambulator was going through the little gate in the 
railing. She kissed her band; directed by the nurse, Jimmy waved 
his. 

“He's a small boy,” she said, thinking of Jacob. 

And yet — Alceste? 

“What a nuisance you arcl” Jacob grumbled, stretching out 
first one leg and then the other and feehng in each trouser-pocket 
for his chair ticket. 
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“I expect the sheep have eaten it,” he said. “Why do you keep 
sheep?” 

“Sorry to disturb you, sir,” said the ticket-collector, his hand 
deep in the enormous pouch of pence. 

“Well, I hope they pay you for it,” said Jacob. “There you are. 
No. You can stick to it. Go and get drunk.” 

He had parted with hal£-a-crown, tolerantly, compassionately, 
with considerable contempt for his species. 

Even now poor Fanny Elmer was dealing, as she walked along 
the Strand, in her incompetent way with this very careless, in- 
different, sublime manner he had of talking to railway guards 
or porters; or Mrs. Whitehorn, when she consulted him about 
her litde boy who was beaten by the schoolmaster. 

Sustained entirely upon picture post cards for the past two 
months, Fanny’s idea of Jacob was more statuesque, noble, and 
eyeless than ever. To reinforce her vision she had taken to visit- 
ing the British Museum, where, keeping her eyes downcast until 
she was alongside of the battered Ulysses, she opened them and 
got a fresh shock of Jacob's presence, enough to last her half a 
day. But this was wearing thin. And she wrote now — ^poems, let- 
ters that were never posted, saw his face in advertisements on 
hoardings, and would cross the road to let the barrel-organ turn 
her musings to rhapsody. But at breakfast (she shared rooms 
with a teacher), when the butter was smeared about the plate, 
and the prongs of the forks were clotted with old egg yolk, she re- 
vised these visions violently; was, in truth, very cross; was losing 
her complexion, as Margery Jackson told her, bringing the whole 
thing down (as she laced her stout boots) to a level of mother-wit, 
vulgarity, and sentiment, for she had loved too; and been a fool. 

One s godmothers ought to have told one,” said Fanny, look- 
ing in at the window of Bacon, the mapseller, in the Strand — 
told one that it is no use making a fuss; this is life, they should 
have said, as Fanny said it now, looking at the large yellow globe 
marked with steamship lines. 



“This h ^ 2.^5^' st}3 Fiftny. 

“A \cfT Hire iKeT t:ei=;H: Miss rvirreit, on the other side 
o£ the glass, bens-^ ssogs ct tHe Syrian desert and waiting impa 
lienily to be serred- “GH^ Hci ciJ so soon nouedays.” 

The eqcaK-r s'vori behind ttits. 

“Piccadiilyr Fanny osled the cccductof of the omnibus, and 
climbed to the tcp. A£:er a!!, he would, he must, come back to 
her. 

But Jacob might hiTc been thinking of Rome; of architecture; 
of jurisprudence; as he at under the plane tree in Hyde Park. 

The omnibus stopped outside Charing Cross; and bciiind it 
were clogged omtubuses, wns, motor<ar$, for a procession wUii 
banners was passing down %MMichaH, and elderly people were 
stiffly descending from between the paws ot the slippery lions, 
where they bad been testifying to ihcir failh, singing lustily, 
raising their eyes from their music to look into the sky, and still 
their eyes were on the sky as they marched behind the gold let* 
tets of their creed. 

The traffic stopped, and the sun, no longer sprayed out by the 
breeze, became almost too hot. But the procession passed; the 
banners glittered far away down Whitehall; the trnlTic was re- 
leased; lurched on; spun to a smooth continuous uproar; iwcrv* 
ing round the curve of Cockspur Street; and sweeping past 
Government offices and equestrian statues down Wiiiichall to (he 
prickly spires, the tethered grey fleet of masonry, an<l llic large 
white clock of Westminster. 

Five strokes Big Ben Intoned; Nelson received the laluic. Tlic 
wires of the Admiralty shivered with some far-away aimrntifilca* 
tion. A voice kept remarking that Prime Ministers anil Vice* 
roys spoke in the Reichstag; entered Laliorc; wid that the Urn* 
peror travelled; in Milan they rkited; said there v/ric riirfirrtifs In 
Vienna; said that the Ambassador at Omsiandrrffj.le fud addi- 
ence with the Sultan; liic fleet was at Gibraltar, 'Hie vob-e 
tinued, imprinting on die faice? fA die tWk* In V/hJMisIl 
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(Timothy Durrant was one of them) something of its own in- 
exorable gravity, as they listened, deciphered, wrote down. Pa- 
pers accumulated, inscribed with the utterances of Kaisers, the 
statistics of ricefields, the growling of hundreds of work-people, 
plotting sedition in back streets, or gathering in the Calcutta 
bazaars, or mustering their forces in the uplands of Albania, 
where the hills are sand-coloured, and bones lie unburied. 

The voice spoke plainly in the square quiet room with heavy 
tables, where one elderly man made notes on the margin of type- 
written sheets, his silver-topped umbrella leaning against the 
bookcase. 

Klis head — ^bald, red-veined, hollow-looking — represented all 
the heads in the building. His head, with the amiable pale eyes, 
carried the burden of knowledge across the street; laid it before 
his colleagues, who came equally burdened; and then the sixteen 
gentlemen, lifting their pens or turning perhaps ratlier wearily in 
their chairs, decreed that the course of history should shape itself 
this way or that way, being manfully determined, as their faces 
showed, to impose some coherency upon Rajahs and Kaisers and 
the muttering in bazaars, the secret gatherings, plainly visible 
in Whitehall, of kilted peasants in Albanian uplands; to control 
the course of events. 

Pitt and Chatham, Burke and Gladstone looked from side to 
side with fixed marble eyes and an air of immortal quiescence 
which perhaps the living may have envied, the air being full of 
whistling and concussions, as the procession with its banners 
passed down Whitehall. Moreover, some were troubled with dys- 
pepsia; one had at that very moment cracked the glass of his 
spectacles; another spoke in Glasgow to-morrow; altogether 
they looked too red, fat, pale or lean, to be dealing, as the marble 
heads had dealt, with the course of history. 

Timmy Durrant in his litde room in the Admiralty, going to 
consult a Blue book, stopped for a moment by the window and 
observed the placard tied round the lamp-post. 

Miss Thomas, one of the typists, said to her friend that if the 



Cabinet was going to sit much longer she should nuss her boy 
outside the Gaiety. 

Timmy Durrant, returning with his Blue book under his arm, 
noticed a little knot of people at the street corner; conglomerated 
as though one of them knew something; and the others, pressing 
round him, looked up, looked down, looked along the street. 
What was it that he knew? 

'Hmothy, placing the Blue book before him, studied a paper 
sent round by the Treasury for information- Mr. Crawley, his fcl- 
Iow<Icrk, impaled a letter on a sketvex. 

Jacob rose from his chair in Hyde Park, tore hi# ticket to 
pieces, and walked away. 

“Such a sunset,” wrote Mrs. Fbndcrs in her letter to Archer 
at Singapore. “One couldn’t make up one’s mind to come in- 
doors,” she wrote. "It seemed wicked to waste even a moment." 

The long windows of Kensington Palace flushed fiexy rose as 
Jacob walked away; a flock of wild duck flew over the Serpen- 
tine; and the trees were stood against the sky, blackly, magoifl- 
cently. 

“Jacob,” wrote Mrs. Flanders, tviib the red light on her page, 
“is hard at work after his delightful journey . . 

“The Kaiser,” the far-away voice remarked in Whitehall, ”re- 
«ived me in audience.” 

"Now I know that face — ” said the Reverend Andrew Floyd, 
coming out of Carter’s shop in Piccadilly, "but who the dick- 
ens — ?” and he watched Jacob, turned round to look at him, 
but could not be sure 

"Oh, Jacob Flandersl” he remembered in a flash. 

But he was so tall; so unconsaous; such a fine young fellow. 

“I gave him Byron’s works,” Andrew Floyd mused, and started 
forward, as Jacob crossed the road; but hesitated, and let the mo- 
ment pass, and lost the opportunity. 

Another procession, without banners, was blocking Long 
Acre. Carriages, with dowagers in amethyst and gentlemen spot- 
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^binet was going to sit much longer she should miss her boy 
lUtside the Gaiety. 

Timmy Durrani, returning with his Blue book under his arm, 
lOticed a little knot of people at the street corner; conglomerated 
s though one of them knew something; and the others, pressing 
ound him, looked up, looked down, looked along the street. 
Vhat was it that he knew? 

Timothy, placing the Blue book before him, studied a paper 
ent round by the Treasury for information. Mr. Crawley, his fcl* 
Dw<lerk, impaled a letter on a skewer. 

Jacob rose from his chair in Hyde Park, tore his ticket to 
lieces, and walked away. 

“Such a sunset,” wrote Mrs. Fhnders in her letter to Archer 
t Singapore. “One couldn't make up one’s mind to come io' 
loors," she wrote. “It seemed wicked to waste even a moment.” 

The long windows of Kensington Pabce flushed fiery rose as 
acob walked away; a flock of wild duck flew over the 5erpen> 
ine; and the trees were stood against the sky, blackly, magniii* 
ently. 

“Jacob,” wrote Mrs. Fhnders, with the red light on her page, 
IS hard at work after his delightful journey . . .” 

“The Kaiser,” the far-away voice remarked in Whitehall, “rc- 
eived me in audience.” 

“Now I know that face — ” said the Reverend Andrew Floyd, 
oming out of Carter’s shop in Piccadilly, “but who the dick- 
ns — ?” and he watched Jacob, turned round to look at him, 
ut could not be sure 

“Oh, Jacob Flandcrsl” he remembered in a flash. 

But he was so tall; so unconscious; such a fine young fellow. 

“I gave him Byron’s works,” Andrew Floyd mused, and started 
onvard, as Jacob crossed the road; but hesitated, and let the mo- 
Qcnt pass, and lost the opportunity. 

Another procession, without banners, was blocking Long 
Vcrc. Carriages, with dowagers in amethyst and gentlemen spot- 
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ted with carnations, intercepted cabs and motor-cars turned in 
the opposite direction, in which jaded men in w’hite waistcoats 
lolled, on their way home to shrubberies and billiard-rooms in 
Putney and Wimbledon. 

Two barrel-organs played by the kerb, and horses coming out 
o£ Aldridge’s with white labels on their buttocks straddled across 
the road and were smardy jerked back. 

Mrs. Durrant, sitting with Mr. Wortley in a motor-car, was 
impatient lest they should miss the overture. 

But Mr. Wordey, always urbane, always in time for the over- 
ture, buttoned his gloves, and admired Miss Clara. 

"A shame to spend such a night in the theatrel” said Mrs. 
Durrant, seeing all the windows of the coachmakers in Long 
Acre ablaze. 

“Think of your moors!” said Mr. Wortley to Clara. 

“Ah! but Clara likes this better,” Mrs. Durrant laughed. 

“I don’t know — really,” said Clara, looking at the blazing win- 
dows. She started. 

She saw Jacob. 

“Who.'”' asked Mrs. Durrant sharply, leaning forward. 

But she saw no one. 

Under the arch of the Opera House large faces and lean ones, 
the powdered and the hairy, all alike were red in the sunset; and, 
quickened by tire great hanging lamps with their repressed prim- 
rose lights, by the tramp, and the scarlet, and the pompous cere- 
mony, some ladies looked for a moment into steaming bedrooms 
near by, where women with loose hair leaned out of windows, 
where girls ^where children — (the long mirrors held the ladies 
suspended) but one must follow; one must not block the way. 

Clara s moors were fine enough. The Phoenicians slept under 
their piled grey rocks; the chimneys of the old mines pointed 
starkly; early moths blurred the heather-bells; cartwheels could 
be heard grinding on the road far beneath; and the suck and 
sighing of the waves sounded gently, persistently, for ever. 
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Shading her eyes with her hand 'hiit. Pascoe stood in her cab- 
bage-garden looking out to sea. Two steamers and a sailing-ship 
crossed each other; passed each other; and in the bay the gulls 
kept alighting on a log, rising high, returning again to the log, 
while some rode in upon the wares and stood on the rim o£ the 
water until the moon blanched all to whiteness. 

Mrs, Pascoe had gone indoors tong ago. 

But the red light was on the columns of the Parthenon, and 
the Greek women who were knitting their stockings and some- 
times crying to a child to come and have the insects picked from 
its head were as jolly as sand-martins in the beat, quarrelling, 
scolding, suckling their babies, until the ships in the Piraeus fired 
their guru. 

The sound spread itself fiat, and then went tunnelling its way 
with fitful explosions among the channels of the isbnds. 

Darkness drops like a knife over Greece. 

*‘The guns?” said Betty Flanders, half asleep, getting out of 
bed and going to the window, which was decorated with a fringe 
of dark leaves. 

"Not at this distance," she thought. "It is the sea.” 

Again, far away, she heard the dull sound, as if noaurnal 
women were beating great carpets. There was Mony lost, and 
Seabrook dead; her soru fighting for their country. But were 
the chickens safe? Was that some one moving downstairs? Re- 
becca with the toothache? No. The nocturnal women were beat- 
ing great carpets. Her hetu shifted slightly on their perches. 
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) We left everything just as it 
was,” Bonamy marvelled. “Nothing arranged. All his letters strewn 
about for any one to read. What did he expect.? Did he think 
he would come back?" he mused, standing in the middle of 
Jacob’s room. 

The eighteenth century has its distinction. These houses were 
built, say, a hundred and fifty years ago. The rooms are shapely, 
the ceilings high; over the doorways a rose or a ram’s skull is 
carved in the wood. Even the panels, painted in raspberry-col- 
oured paint, have their distinction. 

Bonamy took up a bill for a hunting-crop, 

"That seems to be paid,” he said. 

There were Sandra’s letters. 

Mrs. Durrant was taking a party to Greenwich. 

Lady Rocksbier hoped for the pleasure. . . . 

Lisdess is the air in an empty room, just swelling the curtain; 
the flowers in tlic jar shift. One fibre in the wicker arm-chair 
creaks, though no one sits there. 

Bonamy crossed to the window. Bickford’s van swung down 
the street. The omnibuses were locked together at Mudie’s cor- 
ner. Engines throbbed, and carters, jamming the brakes down, 
pulled their horses sharp up. A harsh and unhappy 'voice cried 
something unintelligible. And then suddenly all the leaves 
seemed to raise themselves. 

“Jacob! Jacob!” cried Bonamy, standing by the window. The 
leaves sank down again. 

“Such confusion everywhere!” exclaimed Betty Flanders, 
bursting open the bedroom door. 

Bonamy turned away from the window. 

“What am I to do with these, Mr. Bonamy?” 

She held out a pair of Jacob’s old shoes. 
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lea was indtstinguishahle from the tl(y, except that the sea was 
slightly creased as sf a cloth had wrinkles in st. Gradually as the 
tf^y whitened a dar\ line lay on the horizon dividing the sea 
from the shy and the grey cloth became barred with thich strobes 
moving, one after another, beneath the surface, following each 
other, pursuing each other, perpetually. 

As they neared the shore each bar rose, heaped itself, brohe and 
swept a thin veil of white water across the sand. The wave 
paused, and then drew out again, sighing hhe a sleeper whose 
breath comes and goes uncontaously. Gradually the darh bar 
on the horizon became clear as tf the sediment in an old wine- 
bottle had sunh and left the glass green. Behind it, too, the shy 
cleared as tf the white sediment there had sunh. or as if the arm 
of a woman couched beneath the horizon had raised a lamp and 
flat bars of white, green and yellow, spread across the shy Uh/t 
the blades of a fan. Then she raised her lamp higher and the air 
seemed to become fibrous and to tear away from the green sur- 
face f.ichenng and flaming tn red and yellow fibres hhe the 
smohy fire that roars from a bonfire. Gradually the fibres of the 
burning bonfire were fused into one haze, one incandescence 
which lifted the weight of the woollen grey thy on top of it and 
turned it to a million atoms of soft blue. The surface of the sea 
slowly became transparent and lay rippling and sparhfing until 
the darh_ stripes tvere almost rubbed out. Slowly the arm that 
held the lamp raised it higher and then higher until a broad 
flame became visible; an arc of fire burnt on the rtm of the hori- 
zon, and all round it the sea blazed gsdd. 

The light struch upon the trees in the garden, mahtng one 
leaf transparent and then another. One bird chirped high up, 
there was a pause; another chirped tower down. The sun sharp- 
179 - 
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ened the walls of the house, and rested li/(e the tip of a fan upon 
a white blind and made a blue fingerprint of shadow under the 
leaf by the bedroom window. The blind stirred slightly, but all 
within was dim and unsubstantial. The birds sang their blan{ 
melody outside. 


“I see a ring,” said Bernard, "hanging above me. It quivers and 
hangs in a loop of light.” 

“I see a slab of pale yellow,” said Susan, “spreading away until 
it meets a purple stripe.” 

“I hear a sound,” said Rhoda, “cltecp, chirp; cheep, chirp; go- 
ing up and down.” 

“I see a globe,” said Neville, “hanging down in a drop against 
the enormous flanks of some hill.” 

“I see a crimson tassel,” said Jinny, “twisted with gold 
threads.” 

“I hear something stamping,” said Louis. “A great beast’s foot 
is chained. It stamps, and stamps, and stamps.” 

“Look at tlie spider’s web on die corner of the balcony,” said 
Bernard. “It has beads of water on it, drops of white light.” 

“The leaves are gathered round the window like pointed ears,” 
said Susan. 

“A shadow falls on the padi,” said Louis, “like an elbow bent.” 

"Islands of light are swimming on the grass,” said Rhoda. 
“They have fallen through the trees.” 

The birds’ eyes are bright in the tunnels between the leaves,” 
said Neville. 

The stalks arc covered with harsh, short hairs,” said Jinny, 
“and drops of water have stuck to them.” 

“A caterpillar is curled in a green ring,” said Susan, “notched 
with blunt feet.” 

The grey-shelled snail draws across the path and flattens the 
blades beltind him,” said Rhoda. 
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“And burning lights from the wndow-pancs flash in and out 
on the grasses,” said Louis. 

“Stones arc cold to my feet,” said Neville. “I feel each one, 
round or pointed, separately.” 

“The back of my hand burns,” said Jinny, “but the palm is 
clammy and damp with dew.” 

“Now the cock crows like a spurt of hard, red water in the 
white tide,” said Bernard. 

“Birds arc singing up and down and in and out all round us,” 
said Susan. 

“The beast stamps; the elephant with its foot chained; the 
great brute on the beach stamps," said Louis. 

“Look at the house," said Jinny, “with all its windows white 
with blinds.” 

"Cold water begins to run from the scullery tap," said Rhoda, 
“over the mackerel in the bowl.” 

'The walls are cracked with gold cracks,” said Bernard, "and 
there are blue, finger«$haped shadows of leaves beneath the win* 
dows.” 

“Now Mrs. Constable pulls up her thick, black stockings,” 
said Susan. 

“When the smoke rises, sleep curls off the roof like a mist,” 
said Louis. 

“The birds sang in chorus first,” said Rhoda. “Now the scullery 
door is unbarred. Off they fly. Off they fly hke a fling of seed. 
But one sings by the bedroom window alone.” 

“Bubbles form on the floor of the saucepan,” said Jinny. “Then 
they rise, quicker and quicker in a silver chain to the top. 

“Now Biddy scrapes the fish-scales with a jagged knife on to 
a tvoodcfl board,” said Nevilles. 

“Thi: dining-room window is dark blue now," said Bernard, 
“and the air ripples above the chimneys. 

"A swallow is perched on the bghlning-conductor,” said Susan. 
“And Biddy has smacked down the bucket on the kitchen flags.” 
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“That is the first stroke o£ the church bell,” said Louis. “Then 
the others follow; one, two; one, two; one, two.” 

“Look at the table-cloth, flying white along the table,” said 
Rhoda. “Now there are rounds of white china, and silver streaks 
beside each plate.” 

“Suddenly a bee booms in my ear,” said Neville. “It is here; it 
is past.” 

“I burn, I shiver,” said Jinny, “out of this sun, into this 
shadow.” 

“Now they have all gone,” said Louis. “I am alone. They have 
gone into the house for breakfast, and I am left standing by the 
wall among the flowers. It is very early, before lessons. Flower 
after flower is specked on the depths of green. The petals are 
harlequins. Stalks rise from the black hollows beneath. The 
flowers swim like fish made of light upon the dark, green wa- 
ters. I hold a stalk in my hand. I am the stalk. My roots go down 
to the depths of the world, dirough earth dry with brick, and 
damp earth, through veins of lead and silver. I am all fibre. All 
tremors shake me, and the weight of the earth is pressed to my 
ribs. Up here my eyes are green leaves, unseeing. I am a boy in 
grey flannels with a belt fastened by a brass snake up here. Down 
there ray eyes are the lidless eyes of a stone figure in a desert by 
the Nile. I see women passing with red pitchers to the river; I 
see camels swaying and men in turbans. I hear tramplings, trem- 
blings, stirrings round me. 

Up here Bernard, Neville, Jinny and Susan (but not Rhoda) 
skim the flower-beds with their nets. They skim the butterflies 
from the nodding tops of the flowers. They brush the surface of 
the world. Their nets are full of fluttering wings. ‘Louis! Louisl 
I^uis! they shout. But they cannot see me. I am on the other 
side of the hedge. There are only little eyeholes among the leaves. 
Oh, Lord, let them pass. Lord, let them lay their butterflies on a 
pocket-handkerchief on the gravel. Let them count out their 
tortoise-shells, their red admirals and cabbage whites. But let me 
be unseen. I am green as a yew tree in the shade of the hedge. 
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My hair is made of leaves. I am rooted to the middle of the earth. 
My body is a stalk. I press the stalk. A drop oozes from the hole 
at the mouth and slowly, thickly, grows larger and larger. Now 
something pink passes the eyehole. Now an cyebeam is slid 
through the chinL Its beam strikes me. I am a boy in a grey 
flannel suit. She has found me. I am struck on the nape of the 
neck. She has kissed me. All is shattered." 

“I was running,” said Jinny, “after breakfast. 1 saw leaves mov- 
ing in a hole in the hedge. 1 thought, ‘That is a bird on its nest.’ 
I parted them and looked; but there was no bird on a nest. The 
leaves went on moving. 1 was frightened. 1 ran past Susan, past 
Rhoda, and Neville and Bernard in the tool-house talking. I 
cried as I ran, faster and faster. What moved the leaves? What 
moves my heart, my legs ? And I dashed in here, seeing you green 
as a bush, like a branch, very sull, Louis;, with your eyes fixed. 
'Is he dead?’ 1 thought, and kissed you, with my heart jumping 
under my pink frock like the leaves, which go on moving, 
though there is nothing to move them. Now I smell geraniums; 
1 smell earth mould. 1 dance. I ripple. I am thrown over you like 
a net of light. I lie quivering flung over you.” 

“Through the chink in the hedge,” said Susan, "I saw her 
kiss him. I raised my head from my flower-pot and looked 
through a chink in the hedge. I saw her kiss him. I saw them. 
Jinny and Louis, kissing. Now I will wrap my agony inside my 
pocket-handkerchief. It shall be saewed tight into a ball. I will 
go to the beech wood alone, before lessons. 1 will not sit at a ta- 
ble, doing sums. 1 will not sit next Jinny and next Louts. I will 
lake my anguish and lay it upon the roots under the beech trees. 
I will examine it and take it between my fingers. They will not 
find me. 1 shall eat nuts and peer for eggs through the brambles 
and my hair will be maued and I shall sleep under hedges and 
drink water from ditches and die there.” 

"Susan has passed us,” said Bernard. "She has passed the tool- 
house door with her handkerchief screwed into a ball. She was 
not crying, but her eyes, which are so beautiful, were narrow as 
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cats’ eyes before they spring. I shall follow her, Neville. I shall 
go gently behind her, to be at hand, with my curiosity, to com- 
fort her when she bursts out in a rage and thinks, ‘I am alone.’ 

“Now she walks across the field with a swing, nonchalantly, 
to deceive us. Then she comes to the dip; she thinks she is un- 
seen; she begins to run with her fists clenched in front of her. 
Her nails meet in the ball of her pocket-handkerchief. She is 
making for the beech woods out of the light. She spreads her 
arms as she comes to them and takes to the shade like a swim- 
mer. But she is blind after the light and trips and flings herself 
down on the roots under the trees, where the light seems to pant 
in and out, in and out. The branches heave up and down. There 
is agitation and trouble here. There is gloom. The light is fitful. 
There is anguish here. The roots make a skeleton on the ground, 
with dead leaves heaped in the angles. Susan has spread her an- 
guish out. Her pocket-handkerchief is laid on the roots of the 
beech trees and she sobs, sitting crumpled where she has fallen.” 

“I saw her kiss him,” said Susan. “I looked between the leaves 
and saw her. She danced in flecked with diamonds light as dust. 
And I am squat, Bernard, I am short. I have eyes that look close 
to the ground and see insects in the grass. The yellow warmth 
in my side turned to stone when I saw Jinny kiss Louis. I shall 
eat grass and die in a ditch in the brown water where dead leaves 
have rotted.” 

I saw you go,” said Bernard. “As you passed the door of the 
tool-house I heard you ciy', ‘I am unhappy.’ I put dotvn my knife. 
I was making boats out of firewood with Neville. And my hair 
is untidy, because when Mrs. Constable told me to brush it there 
was a fly in a web, and I asked, ‘Shall I free the fly.? Shall I let 
the fly be eaten? So I am late always. My hair is unbrushed and 
these chips of wood suck in it. When I heard you cry I followed 
you, and saw you put down your handkerchief, screwed up, with 
its rage, with its hate, knotted in it. But soon that tvill cease. 
Our bodies are close now. You hear me breathe. You see the 
beede too carrying off a leaf on its back. It runs this way, then 
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that way, so that even your desire while you watch the beetle, to 
possess one single thing (it is Louis now) must waver, like the 
light in and out of the beech leaves; and then words, moving 
darkly, in the depths of your mind will break up this knot of 
hardness, screwed in your pockct-handkerchieL” 

“I love,” said Susan, “and I hate. I desire one thing only. My 
eyes are hard. Jinny’s eyes break into a thousand lights. Rhoda’s 
are like those pale Sowers to which moths come in the evening. 
Yours grow full and brim and never break. But I am already set 
on my pursuit. I see insects in the grass. Though my mother still 
knits white socks for me and hems pinafores and I am a child, 
I love and I hate.” 

“But when we sit together, close," said Bernard, “we mck into 
each other with phrases. We arc edged with mist- We make an 
unsubstantial territory." 

“I see the beede," said Susan. “It is black, 1 see; it is green, I 
see; I am tied down with single w'ords. But you wander off; you 
shp away; you rise up higher, with words and words in phrases.” 

“Now,” said Bernard, “let us explore. There is the white hotise 
lying among the trees. It lies down there ever so far beneath 
us. We shall sink hke swimmers just touching the ground with 
the tips of their toes. We shall sink through the green air of the 
leaves, Susan. We sink as we run. The waves close over us, the 
beech leaves mat above our heads. There is the stable clock with 
its gilt hands shining. Those arc the flats and heights of the roofs 
of the great house. There is the stable-boy clancnng in the yard 
in rubber-boots. That is Elvedon. 

“Now we have fallen through the tr«-tops to the earth. The 
air no longer rolls its long, unhappy, purple waves over us. We 
touch earth; we tread ground. That is the close-clipped hedge of 
the bdies’ garden. There they walk at noon, with sdssors, clip- 
ping roses. Noiv we arc in the ringed wood with the wall round 
it. Thb is Elvedon. I have seen signposts at the crossroads with 
one arm pointing “To Elvedon.* No one has ban there. The 
ferns smell very strong, and there are red funguses growing be- 
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neath Aem. Now we wake the sleeping daws who have never 
seen a human form; now we tread on rotten oak apples, red with 
age and slippery. There is a ring of wall round this wood; no- 
body comes here. Listen! That is the flop of a giant toad in the 
undergrowtlr; that is the patter of some primeval fir-cone falling 
to rot among the ferns. 

“Put your foot on this brick. Look over the wall. That is Elve- 
don. The lady sits between the two long windows, writing. The 
gardeners sweep the lawn with giant brooms. We are the first to 
come here. We are the discoverers of an unknown land. Do not 
stir; if the gardeners saw us they would shoot us. We should be 
nailed like stoats to the stable door. Look! Do not move. Grasp 
the ferns tight on the top of the wall.” 

“I see the lady writing. I see the gardeners sweeping,” said 
Susan. “If we died here, nobody would bury us.” 

“Run!” said Bernard, “Run! The gardener with the black 
beard has seen usl We shall be shot! We shall be shot like jays and 
pinned to the wall! We are in a hostile country. We must escape 
to the beech wood. We must hide under the trees. I turned a twig 
as wc cime. There is a secret path. Bend as low as you can. Fol- 
low without looking back. They will think we arc foxes. Run! 

“Now we arc safe. Now we can stand upright again. Now we 
can stretch our arms in this high canopy, in this vast wood. I 
hear nothing. That is only the murmur of the waves in the air. 
That is a wood-pigeon breaking cover in the tops of the beech 
trees. The pigeon beats the air; the pigeon heats the air with 
wooden wings." 

Now you trail away,” said Susan, “making phrases. Now you 
mount like an air-ball’s string, higher and higher through the 
layers of the leaves, out of reach. Now you lag. Now you tug at 
my skirts, looking back, making phrases. You have escaped me. 
Here is the garden. Here is the hedge. Here is Rhoda on the path 
rocking petals to and fro in her brown basin.” 

All my ships arc white,” said Rhoda. “I do not want red 
petals of hollyhocks or geranium. I want white petals that float 
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when I tip the basin up. I have a fleet now swimming from shore 
to shore. I will drop a twig in as a raft for a drowning sailor. I 
will drop a stone in and sec bubbles rise from the depths of the 
sea. Neville has gone and Susan has gone; Jinny is in the kitchen 
garden picking currants with Louis perhaps. I have a short time 
alone, while Miss Hudson spreads our copy-books on the school- 
room table. I have a short space of freedom. I have picked all 
the fallen petals and made them swim. I have put raindrops in 
some. I will plant a lighthouse her^ a head of Ssveet Alice. And 
I will now rock the brown basin from side to side so that my 
ships may ride the waves. Some will founder. Some will dash 
themselves against the clifis. One sails alone. That is my ship. 
It sails into icy caverns where the sea-bear barks and stalactites 
swing green chains. The waves rise; their crests curl; look at the 
lights on the mastheads. They have scattered, they have foun- 
dered, all except my ship which mounts the wave and sweeps 
before the gale and reaches the islands where the parrots chatter 
and the creepers . . .” 

"Where is Bernard ?” said Neville. “He has my knife. We were 
in the tool-shed making boats, and Susan came past the door. 
And Bernard dropped his boat and went after her taking my 
knife, the sharp one that cuts the keel. He is like a dangling 
wire, a broken bell-pull, always iwangbng. He is hkc the sea- 
weed hung outside the window, damp now, now dry. He leaves 
me in the lurch; he follows Susan; and if Susan cries he will take 
my knife and tell her stories. The big blade is an emperor; the 
broken blade a Negro. I hate dangling things; I hate dampish 
things. I hate wandering and mixing things together. Now the 
bell rings and we shall be late. Now we must drop our toys. Now 
we must go in together. The copy-books are laid out side by side 
on the green baize table.” 

“I will not conjugate the verb," said Louis, "until Bernard has 
said it. My father is a banker m Brisbane and I speak with an 
Australian accent. I will wait and copy Bernard. He is English. 
They arc all Enghsh. Susan's fcthcr is a clergyman. Rhoda has 
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no father. Bernard and Neville arc the sons of gentlemen. Jinny 
lives v/ith her grandmother in l^ondon. Now they suck their 
pens. Now they twist their copy-books, and, looking sideways at 
Miss Hudson, count the purple buttons on her bodice. Bernard 
has a chip in his hair. Susan has a red look in her eyes. Both are 
flushed. But I am pale; I am neat, and my knickerbockers arc 
drawn together by a belt with a brass snake. 1 know the lesson 
by heart. I know more than they will ever know. I know my 
cases and my genders; I could know everything in the world if 
I wished. But I do not wish to come to the top and say my lesson. 
My roots are threaded, like fibres in a flower-pot, round and 
round about the world. I do not wish to come to the top and 
live in the light of this great dock, yellow-faced, which ticks and 
ticks. Jinny and Susan, Bernard and Neville bind themselves into 
a thong with which to lash me. They laugh at my neatness, at 
my Australian accent. I will now try to imitate Bernard softly, 
lisping Latin.” 

“Those are white words,” said Susan, “like, stones one picks 
up by the seashore.” 

“They flick their tails right and left as I speak them,” said 
Bernard, “They wag their tails; they flick their tails; they move 
through the air in flocks, now this way, now that way, moving 
all together, now dividing, now coming together.” 

"Those are yellow words, those are fiery words,” said Jinny. 
T should like a fiery dress, a yellow dress, a fulvous dress to wear 
in the evening,” 

Each tense, ’ said Neville, “means differently. There is an 
order in this world; there are distinctions, there are differences 
in this world, upon whose verge I step. For this is only a begin- 
ning.” 

“Now Miss Hudson,” said Rhoda, “has shut the book. Now 
the terror is beginning. Now taking her lump of chalk she draws 
figures, six, seven, eight, and then a cross and then a line on the 
blackboard. What is the answer? The others look; they look with 
understanding, Louis writes; Susan writes; Neville writes; Jinny 
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writes; even Bernard has now begun to write. But 1 cannot 
write. I sec only figures. The others arc handing in their answers, 
one by one. Now it is my turn. But I have no answer. The others 
arc allowed to go. They slam the door. Miss Hudson goes. I am 
left alone to find an answer. The figures mean nothing now. 
Meaning has gone. The clock ticks. The tsvo hands are convoys 
marching through a desert. The bbek bars on the clock face arc 
green oases. The long hand has marched ahead to find water. 
The other painfully stumbles among hot stones in the desert. It 
will die in the desert. The kitchen door slams. Wild dogs bark 
far away. JLook, the loop of the figure is beginning to fill with 
time; it bolds the world in it. I begin to draw a figure and the 
world is looped in it, and I myself am outside the loop; which 
I now join— so— and seal ofv and make enure. The world is en- 
tire;, and I am outside of i^ crying, 'Ob, save me, from being 
blown for ever outside the loop of timer” 

“There Rhoda sits staring at the Hackboard,” said Xouis, “in 
the schoolroom, while we ramble off, picking here a bit of thym^ 
pinching here a leaf of southernwood while Bernard tells a story. 

Her shoulderblades meet across her back like the wings of a 
small butterfly. And as she stares at the chalk figures, her mind 
lodges in those white circles; it steps through those white loops 
into emptiness, alone. They have no meaning for her. She has no 
answer for them. She has no body as the others have. And I, 
who speak with an Austrahan accent, whose father is a banker in 
Brisbane, do not fear her as I fear the others.” 

“Let us now crawl,” said Bernard, “under the canopy of the 
currant leaves, and tell stones. Let us inhabit the underworld. Let 
us take possession of our secret territory, which is bt by pendant 
currants like candelabra, shimag red on one side, black on the 
other. Here, Jinny, if we curl up dose, we can sit under the can- 
opy of the currant leaves and watch the censers swing. This « 
our universe. The others pass down the carnage-drive. The skirts ^ 
of Miss Hudson and Miss Curry ssveep by like candle exungmsh- ^ ^ 
ers. Those arc Susan’s white socks. Those are Louis’ neat sand- ‘ 
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shoes firmly printing the gravel. Here come warm gusts of 
decomposing leaves, of rotting vegetation. We are in a swamp 
now; in a malarial jungle. There is an elephant white with mag- 
gots, killed by an arrow shot dead in its eye. The bright eyes of 
hopping-birds— eagles, vultures— are apparent. They take us for 
fallen trees. They pick at a worm— that is a hooded cobra— and 
leave it with a festering brown scar to be mauled by lions. This 
is our world, lit with crescents and stars of light; and great petals 
half transparent block the openings like purple windows. Every- 
thing is strange. Things are huge and very small. The stalks of 
flowers are thick as oak trees. Leaves are high as the domes of 
vast cathedrals. We are giants, lying here, who can make forests 
quiver.” 

“This is here,” said Jinny, "this is now. But soon we shall go. 
Soon Miss Curry will blow her whistle. We shall walk. We shall 
part. You will go to school. You will have masters wearing 
crosses with white ties. I shall have a mistress in a school on the 
East Coast who sits under a portrait of Queen Alexandra. That 
is where I am going, and Susan and Rhoda. This is only here; 
this is only now. Now we lie under the currant bushes and every 
time the breeze stirs we are mottled all over. My hand is like a 
snake’s skin. My knees are pink floating islands. Your face is 
like an apple tree netted under.” 

‘ The heat is going,” said Bernard, “from the Jungle. The 
leaves flap black wings over us. Miss Curry has blown her whis- 
tle on the terrace. We must creep out from the awning of the 
currant leaves and stand upright. There are twigs in your hair. 
Jinny. There is a green caterpillar on your neck. We must form, 
two by two. Miss Curry is taking us for a brisk walk, while Miss 
Hudson sits at her desk settling her accounts." 

It is dull, said Jinny, “walking along the high road with no 
windows to look at, with no bleared eyes of blue glass let into 
the pavement.” 

We must form into pairs,” said Susan, “and walk in order, 
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not shuffling our feet, not lagging, with Louis going first to lead 
us, because Louis is alert and not a wool-gatherer.” 

“Since I am supposed,” said Neville, “to be too delicate to go 
with them, since I get so easily tired and then am sick, I will 
use this hour of solitude, this reprieve from conversation, to 
coast round the purlieus of the house and recover, if I can, by 
standing on the same stair half-way up the landing, what I felt 
when I heard about the dead man through the swing-door last 
night when cook was shoving in and out the dampers. He was 
found with his throat cut. The apple-tree leaves became fixed in 
the sky; the moon glared; I was unable to lift my foot up the 
stair. He was found in the gutter. His blood gurgled down the 
gutter. His jowl was white as a dead codfish. I shall call this 
stricture, this rigidity, Meath among the apple trees’ for ever. 
There were the floating, pale-grey clouds; and the immitigable 
tree; the implacable tree with Us greaved silver bark. The ripple 
of my life was unavailing. I vvas unable to pass by. There was an 
obstacle. ’I cannot surmount this unintelligible obstacle,’ I said. 
And the others passed on. But we are doomed, all of us by the 
apple trees, by the immitigable tree which we cannot pass. 

“Now the stricture and rigidity are over; and 1 will continue 
to make my survey of the purlieus of the house in the late after- 
noon, in the sunset, when the sun makes oleaginous spots on the 
Imoleum, and a crack of light kneels on the wall, making the 
chair legs look broken.” 

“I saw Florrie in the kitchen garden," said Susan, “as we came 
back from our walk, with the washing blown out round her, the 
pyjamas, the drawers, the night-gowns blown tight. And Ernest 
kissed her. He was in his green baize apron, cleaning silver; and 
his mouth was sucked like a purse in wrinkles and he seized her 
with the pyjamas blown out hard between them. He was blind 
as a bull, and she swooned in anguish, only little veins streaking 
her white cheeks red. Now though they pass plates of bread and 
butter and cups of milk at tea-time I see a crack in the earth and 
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hot steam hisses up; and the urn roars as Ernest roared, and I 
am blown out hard like the pyjamas, even while my teeth meet 
in tlie soft bread and butter, and I lap the sweet milk. I am not 
afraid of heat, nor of the frozen winter. Rhoda dreams, sucking 
a crust soaked in milk; Louis regards the wall opposite with 
snail-green eyes; Bernard moulds his bread into pellets and calls 
them ‘people.’ Neville witli his clean and decisive ways has fin- 
ished. He has rolled his napkin and slipped it through the silver 
ring. Jinny spins her fingers on tlic table-cloth, as if they were 
dancing in tire sunshine, pirouetting. But I am not afraid of the 
heat or of the frozen winter.” 

“Now,” said Louis, "we all rise; we all stand up. Miss Curry 
spreads wide the black book on the harmonium. It is difficult not 
to weep as we sing, as we pray diat God may keep us safe while 
we sleep, calling ourselves little children. When we arc sad and 
trembling with apprehension it is sweet to sing together, lean- 
ing slightly, I towards Susan, Susan towards Bernard, clasping 
hands, afraid of much, I of my accent, Rhoda of figures; yet reso- 
lute to conquer.” 

“We troop upstairs like ponies,” said Bernard, “stamping, clat- 
tering one behind another to take our turns in the bathroom. 
We buffet, we tussle, we spring up and down on the hard, white 
beds. My turn has come. I come now. 

"Mrs. Constable, girt in a bath-towel, takes her lemon<oloured 
sponge and soaks it in water; it turns chocolate-brown; it drips, 
and, holding it high above me, shivering beneath her, she 
squeezes it. Water pours down the runnel of my spine. Bright 
arrows of sensation shoot on either side. I am covered witlr warm 
flesh. My dry crannies are wetted; my cold body is warmed; it is 
sluiced and gleaming. Water descends and sheets me like an eel. 
Now hot towels envelop me, and their roughness, as I rub my 
back, makes my blood purr. Rich and heavy sensations form on 
the roof of my mind; down showers the day — the woods; and 
Elvedon; Susan and the pigeon. Pouring down the walls of my 
mind, running together, the day falls copious, resplendent. Now 
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I tie my pyjamas loosely round me, and lie under this diin sheet 
afloat in the shallow light which is like a film of water drawn 
over my eyes by a wave. I hear through it far off, far away, faint 
and far, the chorus beginning; wheels; dogs; men shouting; 
church bells; the chorus beginning.” 

“As I fold up my frock and my chemise,” said Rhoda, “so I 
put off ray hopeless desire to be Susan, to be Jinny. But I will 
stretch my toes so that they touch the rail at the end of the bed; 
I will assure myself, touching the rail, of something hard. Now I 
cannot sink; cannot altogether fall through the thin sheet now. 
Now I spread my body on this frail mattress and hang suspended. 
I am above the earth now. I am no longer upright, to be knocked 
against and damaged. All is soft, and bending. Walls and cup- 
boards whiten and bend their yellow squares on top of which a 
pale glass gleams. Out of me now my nund can pour. I can think 
of my Armadas sailing on the high waves. 1 am relieved of hard 
contacts and collisions. I sail on alone under white cliffs. Oh, but 
I link, I fain That is the corner of the cupboard; that is the 
nursery looking-glass. But they stretch, they elongate. I sink 
down on the black plumes of sleep; its thick wings are pressed 
to my eyes. Travelling through darkness I see the stretched 
flower-beds, and Mrs. Constable runs from behind the corner of 
the pampas-grass to say my aunt has come to fetch me in a car- 
riage. I mount; I escape; I rise on spiingheelcd boots over the 
tree-tops. But I am now fallen into the carriage at the hall door, 
where she sits nodding yellow plumes with eyes hard Lke glazed 
marbles. Oh, to awake from drcamingl Look, there is the chest 
of drawers. Let me pull myself out of these waters. But they 
heap themselves on me; they sweep me between their great 
shoulders; I am turned; I am tumbled; I am stretched, among 
these long lights, these long waves, these endless paths, with peo- 
ple pursuing, pursuing." 
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hot steam hisses up; and the urn roars as Ernest roared, and I 
am blown out hard like the pyjamas, even while my teeth meet 
in the soft bread and butter, and I lap the sweet milk. I am not 
afraid of heat, nor of the frozen winter. Rhoda dreams, sucking 
a crust soaked in milk; Louis regards the wall opposite with 
snail-green eyes; Bernard moulds his bread into pellets and calls 
them ‘people.’ Neville with his clean and decisive ways has fin- 
ished. He has rolled his napkin and slipped it through the silver 
ring. Jinny spins her fingers on the table-cloth, as if they were 
dancing in the sunshine, pirouetting. But I am not afraid of the 
heat or of the frozen winter.” 

“Now,” said Louis, “we all rise; tve all stand up. Miss Curry 
spreads wide the black book on the harmonium. It is difficult not 
to weep as we sing, as tve pray that God may keep us safe while 
we sleep, calling ourselves litde children. When we are sad and 
trembling with apprehension it is sweet to sing together, lean- 
ing slightly, I towards Susan, Susan towards Bernard, clasping 
hands, afraid of much, I of my accent, Rhoda of figures; yet reso- 
lute to conquer." 

“We troop upstairs like ponies,” said Bernard, “stamping, clat- 
tering one behind another to take our turns in the bathroom. 
We buffet, we tussle, we spring up and down on the hard, white 
beds. My turn has come. I come now. 

“Mrs. Constable, girt in a bath-towel, takes her lemon-coloured 
sponge and soaks it in water; it turns chocolate-brown; it drips, 
and, holding it high above me, shivering beneath her, she 
squeezes it. Water pours down the runnel of ray spine. Bright 
arrows of sensation shoot on either side. I am covered with warm 
flesh. My dry crannies are wetted; my cold body is warmed; it is 
sluiced and gleaming. Water descends and sheets me like an eel. 
Now hot towels envelop me, and their roughness, as I rub my 
back, makes my blood purr. Rich and heavy sensations form on 
the roof of my mind; down showers the day — the woods; and 
Elvedon; Susan and the pigeon. Pouring down the walls of my 
mind, runmng together, the day falls copious, resplendent. Now 
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I tie my pyjamas loosely round me, and lie under this thin sheet 
afloat in the shallow light whidi is like a film of water drawn 
over my eyes by a wave. I hear through it far off, far away, faint 
and far, the chorus beginning; wheels; dogs; men shouting; 
church bells; the chorus bc^ning.” 

“As I fold up my frock and my chemise,” said Rhoda, “so I 
put off my hopeless desire to be Susan, to be Jinny. But I will 
stretch my toes so that they touch the rail at the end of the bed; 
I will assure myself, touching the rail, of something hard. Now I 
cannot sink; cannot altogether fall through the thin sheet now. 
Now I spread my body on this frail mattress and hang suspended. 
I am above the earth now. 1 am no longer upright, to be knocked 
against and damaged. All is soft, and bending. Walls and cup- 
boards whiten and bend thetr yellow squares on top of which a 
pale glass gleams. Out of me now my mind can pour. I can think 
of my Armadas sailing on the high waves. I am relieved of hard 
contacts and collisions. I sail on alone under white cliffs. Oh, but 
I sink, I falll That is the corner of the cupboard; that is the 
nursery looking-glass. But they stretch, they elongate. I sink 
down on the black plumes of sleep; its thick wings are pressed 
to my eyes. TravcILng through darkness 1 see the stretched 
flower-beds, and Mrs. Constable runs from behind the corner of 
the pampas-grass to say my aunt has come to fetch me in a car- 
riage. I mount; I escape; I rise on springhcelcd boots over the 
tree-tops. But 1 am now fallen into the carnage at the hall door, 
where she sits nodding yellow plumes with eyes hard like glazed 
marbles. Oh, to awake from dreaming! Look, there is the chest 
of drawers. Let me pull myself out of these waters. But they 
heap themselves oo me; they sweep me between their great 
shoulders; I am turned; I am tumbled; I am stretched, among 
these long lights, these long waves, these endless paths, with peo- 
ple pursmng, pursuing." 
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must go on waving, I must go on waving, till we turn the corner. 
Now that ceremony is over. Heaven be praised, all ceremonies 
arc over. I am alone; I am going to school for the first time. 

“Everybody seems to be doing things for this moment only; 
and never again. Never again. The urgency of it all is fearful. 
Everybody knows I am going to school, going to school for the 
first lime. ‘That boy is going to school for the first time,’ says 
the housemaid, cleaning the steps. I must not cry. I must behold 
them indifTcrently. Now the awful portals of the station gape; 
'the moon-faced clock regards me.’ I must make phrases and 
phrases and so interpose something hard between myself and the 
stare of housemaids, the stare of clocks, staring faces, indifferent 
faces, or I shall cry. There is Louis; there is Neville in long coats, 
carrying handbags, by the booking-office. They are composed. 
But they look different.” 

“Here is Bernard,” said Louis. “He is composed; he is easy. 
He swings his bag as he walks. I will follow Bernard, because he 
is not afraid. We are drawn through the booking-office on to the 
platform as a stream draws twigs and straws round the piers of 
a bridge. There is the very powerful, bottle-green engine without 
a neck, all back and thighs, breathing steam. The guard blows 
his whistle; the flag is dipped; without an effort, of its own mo- 
mentum, like an avalanche started by a gentle push, we start 
forward. Bernard spreads a rug and plays knucklebones. Neville 
reads, London crumbles. London heaves and surges. There is a 
bristling of chimneys and towers. There a white church; there 
a mast among the spires. There a canal. Now there arc open 
spaces with asphalt paths upon which it is strange that people 
should now be walking. There is a hill striped with red houses. 
A man crosses a bridge with a dog at his heels. Now the red boy 
begins firing at a pheasant. The blue boy shoves him aside. ‘My 
uncle is the best shot in England. My cousin is Master of Fox- 
hounds.’ Boasting begins. And I cannot boast, for my father is a 
banker in Brisbane, and I speak with an Australian accent.” 

“After all this hubbub,” said Neville, ‘‘all this scuffling and 
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hubbub, we have arrived. This is indeed a moment— this is in- 
deed a solemn moment. I come, like a lord to his hall appointed. 
That is our founder; our illustrious founder, standing in the 
courtyard with one foot raised. I salute our founder. A noble Ro- 
man air hangs over these austere quadrangles. Already the lights 
arc lit in the form rooms. Those are laboratories perhaps; and 
that a library, where I shall explore the exactitude of the Latin 
language, and step firmly upon the well-laid sentences, and pro- 
nounce the explicit, the sonorous hexameters of Virgil; of Lu- 
cretius; and chant with a passion that is never obscure or form- 
less the loves of Catullus, reading from a big book, a quarto with 
margins. I shall lie, too, in the fields among the tickling grasses. 
I shall lie with my friends under the towering elm trees. 

“Behold, the Headmaster. Alas, that he should excite my ridi- 
cule. He is too sleek, he is altogether too shiny and black, like 
some statue in a public garden. And on the left side of his waist- 
coat, his taut, his drum-like waistcoat, hangs a crucifix,” 

“Old Crane,” said Bernard, “now rises to address us. Old 
Crane, the Headmaster, has a nose like a mountain at sunset, 
and a blue cleft in his chin, like a wooded ravine, which some 
tripper has fired; like a wooded ravine seen from the train win- 
dow, He sways slighdy, mouthing out his tremendous and sono- 
rous words. I love tremendous and sonorous words. But his 
words are too hearty to be true. Yet he is by this time convinced 
of their truth. And when he leaves the room, lurching rather 
heavily from side to side, and hurls his way through the swing- 
doors, all the masters, lurching rather heavily from side to side, 
hurl themselves also through the swing-doors. This is our first 
night at school, apart from our sisters." 

Tliis is my first night at school,” said Susan, “away from my 
father, away from my home. My eyes swell; my eyes prick with 
tears. I hate the smell of pine and linoleum. I hate the wind- 
bitten shrubs and the sanitary tiles. I hate the cheerful jokes and 
the glazed look of every one. I left my squirrel and my doves for 
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the boy to look after. The kitchen door slams, and shot patters 
among the leaves when Percy 6res at the rocks. AH here is false; 
all is meretricious. Rhoda and Jinny sit far oS in brown serge, 
and look at Miss Lambert who sits under a picture of Queen 
Alexandra reading from a book before her. There is also a blue 
scroll of needlework embroidered by some old girl. If I do not 
purse my lips, if I do not screw my handkerchief, I shall cry." 

“The purple light," said Rhoda, “in Miss Lambert’s ring passes 
to and fro across the black stain on the white page of the Prayer 
Book. It is a vinous, it is an amorous light. Now that our boxes 
are unpacked in the dormitories, we sit herded together under 
maps of the entire world. There are desks with wells for the ink. 
We shall write our exercises in ink here. But here I am nobody. 
1 have no fate. This great company, all dressed in brown serge, 
has robbed me of my identity. We arc all callous, unfriended. I 
will seek out a face, a composed, a monumental face, and will 
endow it with omniscience, and wear it under my dress like a 
talisman and then (I promise this) I sviU find »me dingle in a 
wood where I can display my assortment of curious treasures. I 
promise myself this. So I will not cry." 

“That dark woman," said Jinny, "with high cheekbones, has 
a shiny dress, hkc a shell, veined, for wearing in the evening. 
That is nice for summer, but for winter 1 should hkc a thin dress 
shot with red threads that xvould gleam in the firelight. Then 
when the lamps were li^ I should put on my red dress and it 
would be thin as a vdl, and would wind about my body, and 
billow out as 1 came into the room, pirouetting. It would make a 
flower shape as I sank down, in the middle of the room, on a gilt 
chair. But Miss Lambert wears an opaque dress, that falls in a 
cascade from her snow-white raffle as she sits under a picture o 
Queen Alexandra pressing one white finger firmly on the page. 
And we pray.” 

"Now wc march, two by two," said Louis, “orderly. proc«- 
sional, into chapel. I like the dimness that falls as we enter the 
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oddly inexpressive eyes, are fixed with pagan indifference upon 
the pillar opposite. He would make an admirable churchwarden. 
He should have a birch and beat little boys for misdemeanours. 
He is allied with the Latin phrases on the memorial brasses. He 
secs nothing; he hears nothing. He is remote from us all in a 
pagan universe. But look— he flicks his hand to the back of his 
neck. For such gestures one falls hopelessly in love for a lifetime. 
Dalton, Jones, Edgar and Bateman flick their hands to the backs 
of their necks likewise. But they do not succeed.” 

“At last,” said Bernard, “the growl ceases. The sermon ends. 
He has minced the dance of the white butterflies at the door to 
posvdcr. His rough and hairy voice is hke an unshaven chin. 
Now he lurches back to his scat like a drunken sailor. It is an 
action that all the other masters will try to imitate; but, being 
flimsy, being floppy, wearing grey trousers, they will only suc- 
ceed in making themselves ridiculous. I do not despise them. 
Their antics seem piuabic in my eyes. I note the fact for future 
reference with many others in my notebook. When I am grown 
up I shall carry a notebook— a fat book with many pages, me- 
thodically lettered. I shall enter my phrases. Under B shall come 
‘Butterfly powder.' If, in my novel, I describe the sun on the wm- 
doiv-siU, I shall look under B and find butterfly powder. That 
ivill be useful. The tree ‘shades the window with green fingers.’ 
That will be useful. But alas* I am so soon distracted — by a hair 
like twisted candy, by Celia’s Prayer Book, iTOry covered. Louis 
can contemplate nature, anwinkingi by the hour. Soon I fail, 
unless talked to. ‘The lake of my mind, unbroken by oars, heaves 
pladdly and soon sinks into an oily somnolence.’ That will be 
useful.” 

‘‘Now we move out of this cool temple, into the yellow play- 
ing-fields,” said Louis. ‘‘And, as it is a half-holiday (the Duke’s 
birthday) we will settle among the long grasses, while they play 
cricket. Could I be ‘they’ I would choose it; I would buckle on 
my pads and stride across the playing-field at the head c 
batsmen. Look now, how everybody follows Perct®’ e is 
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curious gufTaw seems to sanction our laughter. But now he has 
rolled himself over in the long grass. He is, I think, chewing a 
stalk between his teeth. He feek bored; I too feel bored. Bernard 
at once perceives that we are bored. I detect a certain effort, an 
extravagance in his phrase as if he said 'Look!' but Pcrdval says 
*No.’ For he is always the first to detea insincerity; and is brutal 
in the extreme. The sentence tails off feebly. Yes, the appalling 
moment has come when Bernard's power fails him and there is 
no longer any sequence and he sags and twiddles a bit of string 
and falls silent, gaping as if about to burst into tears. Among the 
tortures and devastations of life is this then— our friends are not 
able to finish their stories." 

"Now let me try,” said Louis, "before we rise, before we go to 
tea, to fix the moment in one effort of supreme endeavour. This 
shall endure. We are pamng; some to tea; some to the nets; I to 
show my essay to Mr. Barker. This will endure. From discord, 
from hatred (I despise dabblen m imagery— I resent the power 
of Percival intensely) my shattered mind is pieced together by 
some sudden percepuon. I take the trees, the clouds, to be wit- 
nesses of my complete miegraiion. I, Louis, I, who shall walk 
the earth these seventy years, am born entire, out of hatred, out 
of discord. Here on this nng of grass we have sat together, 
bound by the tremendous power of some inner compulsion. The 
trees wave, the clouds pass. The time approaches when these 
soliloquies shall be shared. We shall not always give out a sound 
like a beaten gong as one sensation strikes and then another. 
Children, our lives have been gongs sinking; clamour and boast- 
ing; cries of despair; blows on the nape of the neck in gardens. 

"Now grass and trees, the travelling air blowing empty spaces 
in the blue which they then recover, shaking the leaves which 
then replace themselves, and our ring here, sitting, with our arim 
binding our knees, hint at some other order, and better, which 
makes a reason everlastingly. This I see for a second, and shall 
try tonight to fix in words, to forge in a ring of steel, though 
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hea\T. He walks clumsily down the field, through the long grass, 
to where the great elm trees stand. His magnificence is that of 
some mediaeval commander. A wake of light seems to lit on 
the grass behind him. Look at us trooping after him, his faithful 
sen^ants, to be shot like sheep, for he wiU certainly attempt some 
forlorn enterprise and die in battle. My heart turns rough; it 
abrades my side like a file rsith two edges; one; that I adore his 
magnificence; the ocher I despise his slovenly accents— I who aia 
so much his superior — and am jealous.” 

“And now,” said Neville, “let Bernard begin. Let him burhle 
on, telling us stories, while we lie recumbent. Let him describe 
what we have all seen so that it becomes a sequence. Bernard 
says there is always a stor}’. I am a story. Louis is a stor)-. There 
is the story' of the boot-boy, the story of the man with one eye, 
the story' of the woman w'ho sells twnklcs. Let him burble on 
with his story w'hile I lie back and regard the stiff-legged figures 
of the padded batsmen through the trembling grasses. It seems 
as if the whole w'orld w'ere flowing and curting— on the earth the 
trees, in the sky the clouds. I look up, through the trees, into the 
sky. The match seems to be played up there. Faintly among the 
soft, white clouds I hear the cry' ‘Run,’ I hear the ciy' ‘How's 
that.^’ The clouds lose tufts of w'hitencss as the breeze dishevels 
them. If that blue could stay for ever; if that hole could rcm.iin 
for ever; if this moment could stay for ever— 

“But Bernard goes on talking. Up they bubble— images. Take 
a camel,’ ... ‘a vulture.’ The camel is a vulture; the vulture a 
camel; for Bernard is a dangling wire, loose, but seduedve. Tes, 
for w'hen he talks, when he makes his foolish comparisons, a 
lightness comes over one. One floats, too, as if one were that 
bubble; one is freed; I have escaped, one feels. Even tlie chubb) 
little boys (Dalton, Larpent and Baker) feel the s.'iroe abandon- 
ment. They like this better than the cricket. They catch the 
phrases as they bubble. They' let the feathery' grasses dckic their 
noses. And then we all feel Perdval lying heavy among us. His 
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Percival destroys it, as he blunders off, crushing the grasses, with 
the small fry trotting subservient after him. Yet it is Percival 
I need; for it is Percival who inspires poetry.” , 

“For how many months,” said Susan, “for how' many years, 
have I run up these stairs, in the dismal days of wdnter, in the 
chilly days of spring.? Now it is midsummer. We go upstairs to 
change into white frocks to play tennis — ^Jinny and I with Rhoda 
following after. I count each step as I mount, counting each step 
something done with. So each night I tear off the old day from 
the calendar, and screw it tight into a ball. I do tliis vindictively, 
while Betty and Clara are on their knees. I do not pray. I revenge 
myself upon the day. I wreak my spite upon its image. You arc 
dead now, I say, school day, hated day. They have made all the 
days of June — this is the twenty-fifth — shiny and orderly, with 
gongs, with lessons, widi orders to wash, to change, to work, to 
cat. We listen to missionaries from China. We drive off in brakes 
along the asphalt pavement, to attend concerts in halls. We arc 
shown galleries and pictures. 

“At home the hay waves over the meadows. My father leans 
upon the stile, smoking. In the house one door bangs and then 
another, as the summer air puffs along the empty passages. Some 
old picture perhaps swings on the wall. A petal drops from the 
rose in the jar. The farm wagons strew the hedges with tufts of 
hay. All this I see, I always see, as I pass the looking-glass on the 
landing, witli Jinny in front and Rhoda lagging behind. Jinny 
dances. Jinny always dances in the hall on the ugly, the encaustic 
tiles; she turns cartwheels in the playground; she picks some 
flower forbiddenly, and sticks it behind her ear so that Miss 
Perry’s dark eyes smoulder with admiration, for Jinny, not me. 
Miss Perr)' loves Jinny; and I could have loved her, but now love 
no one, except my father, my doves and the squirrel whom I left 
in the cage at home for the boy to look after.” 

“I hate the small looking-glass on the stairs,” said Jinny. “It 
shows our heads only; it cuts off our heads. And my lips arc too 
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wide, and my eyes arc too close together; I show my gums too 
much when I laugh, Susan’s head, with its fell look, with its 
grass-green eyes which poets will love, Bernard said, because they 
fall upon close white stitching, put mine out; even Rhoda’s face 
mooning, vacant, is completed, like those white petals she used 
to swim in her bowl. So I skip up the stairs past them, to the 
next landing, where the long glass hangs, and I see myself entire. 
I see my body and head in one now; for even in this serge frock 
they arc one, my body and my head. Look, when I move my 
head I ripple all down my narrow body; even my thin legs rip- 
ple like a stalk in the wind. I flicker between the set face of Susan 
and Rhoda’s vagueness; I leap like one of those flames that run 
between the cracks of the earth; I move, I dance; I never cease 
to move and to dance. I move hke the leaf that moved m the 
hedge as a child and frightened me. I dance over these streaked, 
these impersonal, distempered walls with their yellow skirting as 
firelight dances over teapots. I catch Are even from women’s cold 
eyes. When I read, a purple rim runs round the black edge of the 
textbook. Yet I cannot foUosv any word through its changes. I 
cannot follow any thought from present to past. I do not stand 
lost, like Susan, with tears in my eyes remembering home; or lie, 
hke Rhoda, crumpled among the ferm, staining my pink cotton 
green, while I dream of plants that flower under the sea, and rocks 
through which the fish swim slowly I do not dream. 

“Now let us be quick. Now let me be the first to pull off these 
coarse clothes. Here are my dean white stockings. Here arc my 
new shoes. I bind my hair with a white ribbon, so that when I 
leap across the court the ribbon will stream out m a flash, yet 
curl round my neck, perfectly in its place. Not a hair shall be 
untidy.” 

“That is my face,” said Rhoda, "in the looking-glass behind 
Susan’s shoulder — that face is my face. But I will duck behind her 
to hide it, for I am not here. I have no face. Other people have 
faces; Susan and Jinny have faces; they are here. Their world is 
the real world. The things they lift arc heavy. They say Yes, 
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they say No; whereas I shift and change and am seen through in 
a second. If they meet a housemaid she looks at them without 
laughing. But she laughs at me. They know what to say if 
spoken to. They laugh really; they get angry really; while I have 
to look first and do what other people do when they have done 
it. 

“See now with what extraordinary certainty Jinny pulls on her 
stockings, simply to play tennis. That I admire. But I like Susan’s 
way better, for she is more resolute, and less ambitious of dis- 
tinction than Jinny. Both despise me for copying what they do; 
but Susan sometimes teaches me, for instance, how to tie a bow, 
while Jinny has her own knowledge but keeps it to herself. 
They have friends to sit by. They have things to say privately in 
corners. But I attach myself only to names and faces; and hoard 
them like amulets against disaster. I choose out across the hall 
some unknown face and can hardly drink my tea when she 
whose name I do not know sits opposite. I choke. I am rocked 
from side to side by the violence of my emotion. I imagine these 
nameless, these immaculate people, watching me from behind 
bushes. I leap high to excite their admiration. At night, in bed, I 
excite their complete wonder. I often die pierced with arrows to 
win their tears. If they should say, or I should see from a label 
on their boxes that they were in Scarborough last holidays, the 
whole town runs gold, the whole pavement is illuminated. There- 
fore I hate looking-glasses which show me my real face. Alone, 
I often fall down into nothingness. I must push my foot stealth- 
ily lest I should fall off the edge of the world into nothingness. 
I have to bang my hand against some hard door to call myself 
back to the body.” 

^ We are late, said Susan. “We must wait our turn to play. We 
will pitch here in the long grass and pretend to watch Jinny and 
Clara, Betty and Mavis. But we will not watch them. I hate 
watching other people play games. I will make images of all the 

ground. This shiny 

peb e is Madame Carlo, and I will-bury her deep because of her 
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fawning and ingraiiaiing manners, because of the sixpence she 
gave me for fcccpmg my knucUcs flat when I played my scales. I 
buried her sixpence. I would bury the whole school; the gym- 
nasium; the classroom, the tiiaing-room that alt«iys smelk of 
meat, and the chapel. I would bury the red-brown tiles and the 
oily portraits of old men— benefactors, founders of schools. 
There are some trees 2 like; the cherry tree with lumps of clear 
gum on the bark; and one view from the attic towards some far 
hills. Save for these, I would bury it all as I bury these ugly 
stones that are always scattered about this briny coast, with its 
piers and its trippers. At hom^ the svaves arc mile long. On win- 
ter nights we hear them booming. Last Christmas a man was 
drowned sitting alone in his cart.” 

“When Miss Lambert passes,” said Rhoda, “talking to the 
clergyman, the others laugh and imitate her hunch behind her 
baclsj yet everything changes and becomes luminous. Jinny leaps 
higher too when Miss Lambert passes. Suppose she saw that 
daisy, it would change. Wherever she goes, dungs are changed 
under her eyes; and yet when she has passed is not the thing the 
same again? Miss Libert is taking tbe clergyman through the 
wicket-gate to her private garden; and when she comes to the 
pood, she secs a frog on a IcaL and that wili change. All is sol- 
emn, all is pale where she stands, Lke a statue in a grove. She lets 
her tasselled silken cloak sbp down, and only her purple ring 
still glows, her vinous, her amethystine ring. There is this mys- 
tery about people when they leave us. When tbey leave us I can 
companion them to the pond and make them stately. When Miss 
Lambert passes, she makes the daisy change; and everything runs 
like streaks of fire when she carves the beef. Month by month 
things arc losing their hardness; even ray body now lets the light 
through; my spine is soft like wax near the flame of the candle. 

I dream; I dream.” 

"I have won the game," said Jinny. “Now it is your turn, 
must throw myself on the ground and pant. I am out 0 rea 
with running, with triumph- Everything in my y seems , 
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thinned out with running and triumph. My blood must be bright 
red, whipped up, slapping against my ribs. My soles tingle, as if 
wire rings opened and shut in my feet. I see every blade of grass 
very clear. But the pulse drums so in my forehead, behind my 
eyes, that everything dances— the net, the grass; your faces leap 
like butterflies; the trees seem to jump up and down. There is 
nothing staid, nothing settled in this universe. All is rippling, all 
is dancing; all is quickness and triumph. Only, when I have lain 
alone on the hard ground, watching you play your game, I begin 
to feel the wish to be singled out; to be summoned, to be called 
away by one person who comes to find me, who is attracted to- 
wards me, who cannot keep himself from me, but comes to 
where I sit on my gilt chair, with my frock billowing round me 
like a flower. And withdrawing into an alcove, sitting alone on 
a balcony we talk together. 

“Now the tide sinks. Now the trees come to earth; the brisk 
waves that slap my ribs rock more gently, and my heart rides at 
anchor, like a sailing-boat whose sails slide slowly down on to 
the white deck. The game is over. We must go to tea now.” 

“The boasting boys,” said Louis, “have gone now in a vast 
team to play cricket. They have driven off in their great brake, 
singing in chorus. All their heads turn simultaneously at the cor- 
ner by the laurel bushes. Now they arc boasting. Larpent’s 
brother played football for Oxford; Smith’s father made a cen- 
tury at Lords. Archie and Hugh; Parker and Dalton; Larpent 
and Smith; then again Archie and Hugh; Parker and Dalton; 
Larpent and Smith — the names repeat themselves; the names are 
the same always. They are the volunteers; they are the cricket- 
ers; they are the officers of the Natural History Society. They are 
always forming into fours and marching in troops with badges 
on their caps; they salute simultaneously passing the figure of 
their general. How majestic is their order, how beautiful is their 
obedience! If I could follow, if I could be with them I would 
sacrifice all I know. But they also leave butterflies trembling with 
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their wings pinched off; they throw dirty pocket-handkerchief, 
clotted with blood screwed up into corners. They make httl( 
boys sob in dark passages. They have big red cars that stand ou; 
under their caps. Yet that is what we wish to be, Neville and I 
I watch them go with envy. Peeping from behind a curtain, 1 
note the simultanevty of their roovcmcnis with delight. If m) 
iegs were reinforced by theirs, how they would run! If I had been 
with them and tran matches and rowed in great races, and gal- 
ioped all day, how I should thunder out songs at midnight! In 
what a torrent the words would rush from my throat!” 

“Percival has gone now,” said Neville. “He is thinking of noth- 
ing but the match. He never waved his hand as the brake turned 
the corner by the laurel bush. He despises me for being too weak 
to play (yet he is always kind to my weakness). He despises me 
for not caring if they svin or lose except that he cares. He takes 
my devotion; he accepts my tremulous, no doubt abject offenng, 
mixed with contempt as « js for his mind. For he cannot read. 
Yet when I read Shakespeare or Catullus, lying m the long grass, 
he understands more than Louis. Not the words— but what are 
words? Do I not know already how to rhyme, how to imitate 
Pope, Drydcn, even Shakespeare? But I cannot stand all day in 
the sun svith my eyes on the ball; 1 cannot feel the flight of the 
ball through my body and think only of the ball. I shall be a 
dinger to the outsides of words all my life. Yet I could not live 
with him and suffer his stupidity. He will coarsen and snore He 
will marry and there will be scenes of tenderness at breakfast. 
But now he is young. Not a thiead, not a sheet of paper hes be- 
tween him and the sun, between him and the ram, between him 
and the moon as she lies naked, tumbled, hot, on his bed. Now as 
lliey drive along the high road in their brake his face is mottled 
red and yellow. He will throw off his coat and stand with his legs 
apart, with his hands ready, watching the wicket. And he will 
pray, 'Lord, let us win’; he will think of one thing only, that they 
should win. > I 

“How could I go with them in a brake to play cricket n y 
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Bernard could go with them, but Bernard is too late to go with 
them. He is always too late. He is prevented by his incorrigible 
moodiness from going with them. He stops, when he washes his 
hands, to say, ‘There is a fly in that web. Shall I rescue that fly; 
shall I let the spider eat it?’ He is shaded with innumerable per- 
plexities, or he would go with them to play cricket, and would 
lie in the grass, watching the sky, and would start when the ball 
was hit. But they would forgive him; for he would tell them a 
story.” 

“They have bowled off,” said Bernard, “and I am too late to go 
with them. The horrid little boys, who are also so beautiful, 
whom you and Louis, Neville, envy so deeply, have bowled off 
with their heads all turned the same way. But I am imaware of 
these profound distinctions. My fingers slip over the keyboard 
without knowing which is black and which white. Archie makes 
easily a hundred; I by a fluke make sometimes fifteen. But what 
is the difference between us? Wait though, Neville; let me ulk. 
The bubbles arc rising like the silver bubbles from the floor of 
a saucepan; image on top of image. I cannot sit down to my 
book, like Louis, with ferocious tenacity. I must open the little 
trap-door and let out these linked phrases in which I run to- 
gether whatever happens so that instead of incoherence there is 
perceived a wandering thread, lightly joining one thing to an- 
other. I will tell you the story of the doctor. 

When Dr. Crane lurches through the swing-doors after pray- 
ers he is convinced, it seems, of his immense superiority; and in- 
deed, Neville, we cannot deny that his departure leaves us not 
only with a sense of relief, but also with a sense of something re- 
moved, like a tooth. Now let us follow him as he heaves through 
the swing-door to his own apartments. Let us imagine him in his 
private room over the stables undressing. He unfastens his sock 
suspenders (let us be trivial, let us be intimate). Then with a 
characteristic gesture (it is difficult to avoid these ready-made 
phrases, and they are, in his case, somehow appropriate) he 
takes the silver, he takes the coppers from his trouser pockets 
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and places them there, and thcrci on his dressing-table. With 
both arms stretched on the arms of his chair he reflects (this is 
his private moment; it is here we must try to catch him) shall he 
cross the pink bridge into his bedroom or shall he not cross it? 
The two rooms arc united by a bridge of rosy light from the 
lamp at the bedside svherc Mrs. Crane lies with her hair on the 
pillow reading a French memoir. As she reads, she sweeps her 
hand with an abandoned and despo/nng gesture over her fore- 
head and sighs, 'Is this all?’ comparing herself with some French 
duchess. Now, says the doctor, in two years I shall retire. I shall 
clip yew hedges m a west country garden. An admiral I might 
have been; or a judge; not a schoolmaster. What forces, he asks, 
staring at the gas-fire with his shoulders hunched up more 
hugely than we know them (he is in his shirtsleeves remember) 
have brought me to this? What vast forces? he thinks, getting 
into the stride of his majestic phrases as be looks over bis shoul- 
der at the window. It is a stormy night; the bmoches oS the 
chestnut trees are ploughing up and down. Surs flash between 
them. What vast forces of good and evil have brought me here? 
he asks, and sees with sorrow that his chair has worn a little hole 
in the pile of the purple carpet. So there he sits, swinging his 
braces. But stories that follow people into their private rooms are 
difficult. I cannot go on with this story. I twiddle a piece of string; 
I turn over four or five coins m my trouser pocket." 

“Bernard's stones amuse me,” said NcvJlc, “at the start. But 
when they taU off absurdly and be gapes, twiddling a bit of 
string, I feel my own solitude. He sees every one with blurred 
edges. Hence I cannot talk to him of Percival. I cannot expose my 
absurd and violent passion to his sympathetic understanding. It, 
too, would make a ‘story.’ I need some one whose mind falls like 
a chopper on a block; to whom the pitch of absurdity is sub- 
lime; and a shoe-string adorable. To whom can I expose the 
urgency of my own passion? Louis is too cold, too universal. 
There is nobody — here among these grey arches, and moaning 
pigeons, and cheerful games and tradiuon and emulation, al so 
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Bernard cxiuld go with them, but Bernard is too late to go with 
them. He is always too late. He is prevented by his incorrigible 
moodiness from going with them. He stops, when he washes his 
hands, to say, ‘There is a fly in that web. Shall I rescue that fly; 
shall I let the spider eat it?’ He is shaded with innumerable per- 
plexities, or he would go with them to play cricket, and would 
lie in the grass, watching the sky, and would start when the ball 
was hit. But they would forgive him; for he would tell them a 
story.” . 

“They have bowled off,” said Bernard, “and I am too late to go 
with them. The horrid litde boys, who arc also so beautiful, 
whom you and Louis, Neville, envy so deeply, have bowled off 
with their heads all turned the same way. But I am unaware of 
these profound distinctions. My fingers slip over the keyboard 
without knowing which is black and which white. Archie makes 
easily a hundred; I by a fluke make sometimes fifteen. But what 
is the difference between us ? Wait though, Neville; let me talk. 
The bubbles arc rising like the silver bubbles from the floor of 
a saucepan; image on top of image, I cannot sit down to my 
book, like Louis, with ferocious tenacity. I must open the little 
trap-door and let out these linked phrases in which I run to- 
gether whatever happens so that instead of incoherence there is 
perceived a wandering thread, lightly joining one thing to an- 
other. I will tell you the story of the doctor. 

When Dr. Crane lurches through the swing-doors after pray- 
ers he is convinced, it seems, of his immense superiority; and in- 
deed, Neville, we cannot deny that his departure leaves us not 
only with a sense of relief, but also with a sense of something re- 
moved, like a tooth. Now let us follow him as he heaves through 
the swing-door to his own apartments. Let us imagine him in his 
private room over the stables undressing. He unfastens his sock 
suspenders (let us be trivial, let us be intimate). Then with a 
characteristic gesture (it is difficult to avoid these ready-made 
phrases, and they are, in his case, somehow appropriate) he 
takes the silver, he takes the asppers from his trouser pockets 
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and places them therj^ and there, on his dressing-table. With 
both arms stretched on the arms of his chair he reflects (this is 
his private moment; it is here we must try to catch him) shaiJ he 
cross the pink bridge into his bedroom or shall he not cross it? 
The two roonu are united by a bridge of rosy light from the 
lamp at the bedside where Mrs. Crane lies with her hair on the 
pillow reading a French memoir. As she reads, she sweeps her 
hand with an abandoned and despairing gesture over her fore- 
head and sighs, 'Is this all?’ comparing herself with some French 
duchess. Now, says the doctor, in two years I shall retire. I shall 
clip yew hedges in a west country garden. An admiral 1 might 
have been; or a judge; not a sdioolmaster. What forces, be asks, 
staring at the gas-fire with hw shoulders hunched up more 
hugely than we know them (he is in his shirtsleeves remember) 
have brought me to this? What vast forces? he thinks, getting 
into the stride of his majestic phrases as he looks over bis shoul- 
der at the window. It is a stormy night; the branches of the 
chestnut trees arc ploughing up and down. Stars flash between 
them. What vast forces of good and evil have brought me here? 
he asks, and secs with sorrow that his chair has worn a little hole 
in the pile of the purple carpet. So thwe he sits, swinging his 
braces. But stories that follow people into their private rooms are 
difficult. I cannot go on with this story. I twiddle a piece of string; 
I turn over four or five corns m my uouscr pocket.” 

"Bernard’s stones amuse me," said Neville, “at the start. But 
when they tail oil absurdly and he gapes, twiddling a bit of 
string, I feel ray own sohiude. He sees every one with blurred 
edges. Hence I cannot talk to him of Percival. I cannot expose my 
absurd and violent passion to his sympathetic understanding. It, 
too, would make a ‘story; I need some one whose mind falls like 
a chopper on a block; to whom the pitch of absurdity is su 
lime; and a shoe-string adorable. To whom can I expose c 
Urgency of my own passion? I-ouis is too cold, too univcrsa . 
There is nobody— here among these grey arches, and moaning 
pigeons, and cheerful games and wadiuon aod emulation, all so 
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skillfully organised to prevent feeling alone. Yet I am struck 
still as I walk by sudden premonitions of what is to come. Yes- 
terday, passing the open door leading into the private garden, 
I saw Fenwick with his mallet raised. The steam from the tea- 
urn rose in the middle of the lawn. There were hanks of blue 
flowers. Then suddenly descended upon me the obscure, the 
mystic sense of adoration, of completeness that triumphed over 
chaos. Nobody saw my poised and intent figure as I stood at the 
open door. Nobody guessed the need I had to offer my being 
to one god; and perish, and disappear. His mallet descended; the 
vision broke. 

“Should I seek out some tree? Should I desert these form 
rooms and libraries, and the broad yellow page in which I read 
Catullus, for woods and fields? Should I walk under beech trees, 
or saunter along the river bank, where the trees meet united like 
lovers in the water? But nature is too vegetable, too vapid. She 
has only sublimities and vastitudes and water and leaves. I begin 
to wish for firelight, privacy, and the limbs of one person." 

“I begin to wish,” said Louis, “for night to come. As I stand 
here with my hand on the grained oak panel of Mr. Wickham’s 
door I think myself the friend of Richelieu, or the Duke of St. 
Simon holding out a snuff-box to the King himself. It is my priv- 
ilege. My witticisms ‘run like wildfire through the court.’ Duch- 
esses tear emeralds from their ear-rings out of admiration — ^but 
these rockets rise best in darkness, in my cubicle at night. I am 
now a boy only with a colonial accent holding my knuckles 
against Mr. Wickham’s grained oak door. The day has been full 
of ignominies and triumphs concealed from fear of laughter. I 
am the best scholar in the school. But when darkness comes I 
put off this unenviable body— my large nose, my thin lips, my 
rolonial accent— and inhabit space. I am then Virgil’s compan- 
ion, and Plato s. I am then the last scion of one of the great 

ouses of France. But I am also one who will force himself to 

esert these windy and moonlit territories, these midnight wan- 
derings, and confront grained oak doors. I will achieve in my life 


“Heaven grant that jt be not long— some gigantic amalgama- 
tion between the two discrepancies so hideously apparent to me. 
Out of my suffering I will do it. I tvill knock. I will enter.*' 

“I have torn off the whole of May and Jun^" said Susan, “and 
twenty days of July. I have torn them off and saewed them up 
so that they no longer exist, save as a weight in my side. They 
have been crippled days, like moths with shrivelled wings unable 
to fly. There arc only eight days left- In eight days* time I shall 
get out of the train and sund on the platform at sLx-twcnty-fivc. 
Then my freedom wJI unfurl, and all these restrictions that 
wrinkle and shrivel — hours and order and discipline, and being 
here and there exactly at the right moment — will crack asunder. 
Out the day will spring, as I open the carriage-door and see my 
father lo his old hat and gaiters. I shall tremble. I shall burst into 
tears. Then next morning I shall get up at dawn. 1 shall let my- 
self out by the kitchen door. I shall w’alk on the moor. The great 
horses of the phantom riders wiU thunder behind me and stop 
suddenly. I shall see the swallow skim the grass. I shall throw 
myself on a bank by the river and watch the flsh slip in and out 
among the reeds. The palms of my hands will be pnnted tvith 
pine-needles. I shall there unfold and take out whatever it is 1 
have made here; something hard. For something has grown in 
me here, through the winters and summers, on staircases, in 
bedrooms. I do not want, as Jinny wants, to be admired. J do not 
want people, when I come jn, to look up with admiration. I want 
to give, to be given, and solitude in jvbich to unfold my posses- 
sions. 

"Thfn I shall coma back thremgh ihc trembling lanes under 
the arches o£ the nut leaves. I shall pass an old tvoinan svheehng 
a perambulator full of sucks; and the shepherd. But n-e shall not 
spcifc. I shaU come back through the kitchen garden, and see 
the curved leaves of the cabbages pebbled with dew, and the 
bouse in the garden, blind with curtained windows. 1 “P- 

stairs to my room, and turn over my own things, care 
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fully in the wardrobe; my shells; my eggs; my curious grasses. I 
shall feed my doves and my squirrel. I shall go to the kennel 
and comb my spaniel. So gradually I shall turn over the hard 
thing that has grown here in my side. But here bells ring; feet 
shuffle perpetually.” 

"I hate darkness and sleep and night,” said Jinny, “and lie 
longing for the day to come. I long that the week should 
be all one day without divisions. When I wake early — and the 
birds wake me — I lie and watch the brass handles on the cup- 
board grow clear; then the basin; then the towel-horse. As each 
thing in the bedroom grows clear, my heart beats quicker. I feel 
my body harden, and become pink, yellow, brown. My hands pass 
over my legs and body. I feel its slopes, its thinness. I love to hear 
the gong roar through the house and the stir begin — ^here a thud, 
there a patter. Doors slam; water rushes. Here is another day, 
here is another day, I cry, as my feet touch the floor. It may be a 
bruised day, an imperfect day. I am often scolded. I am often in 
disgrace for idleness, for laughing; but even as Miss Matthews 
grumbles at my feather-headed carelessness, I catch sight of 
something moving — a speck of sun perhaps on a picture, or the 
donkey drawing the mowing-machine across the lawn; or a sail 
that passes between the laurel leaves, so that I am never cast 
down. I cannot be prevented from pirouetting behind Miss Mat- 
thews into prayers. 

Now, too, the time is coming when we shall leave school and 
wear long skirts. I shall wear necklaces and a white dress without 
sleeves at night. There will be parties in brilliant rooms; and one 
man will single me out and will tell me what he has told no 
other person. He will like me better than Susan or Rhoda. He 
will find in me some quality, some peculiar thing. But I shall not 
« myself be attached to one person only. I do not want to be 
ted, to be pinioned. I tremble, I quiver, like the leaf in the 
hedge, as I sit dangling my feet, on the edge of the bed, with a 
new ay to break open. I have fifty years, I have sbcty years to 
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spend, I have not yet broken into my board. This is the begin- 
ning” 

“There arc hours and houR,” said Rhoda, “before I can put 
out the light and lie suspended on my bed above the world, be- 
fore I can let the day drop down, before I can let my tree grow, 
quivering in green pavilions above my head. Here I cannot let it 
grow. Somebody knocks through ic They ask questions, they 
interrupt, they throw it down. 

“Now I will go to the bathroom and take off my shoes and 
wash; but as I wash, as I bend my head down over the basin, I 
will let the Russian Empress’s veil flow about my shoulders. 
The diamonds of the Imperial crown blaze on my forehead. I 
hear the roar of the hostile mob as I step out on to the balcony. 
Now I dry my hands, vigorously, so that Miss, whose name I 
forget, cannot suspea that I am wavmg my fist at an mfuriated 
mob. T am your Empress, people.' My attitude is one of defiance. 
I am fearless. I conquer. 

“But this is a thin dream. This is a papery tree. Miss Lambert 
blows it down. Even the sight of her vanishing down the co^ 
ridof blows it to atoms. It is not solid; it gives me no satisfaction 
-^his Empress dream. It leaves me, now that it has fallen, here 
in the passage rather shivering. Things seem paler. I will go now 
into the library and take out some book, and read and look; and 
read again and look. Here is a poem about a hedge. I will wander 
down it and pick flowers, green cowbind and the moonlight 
coloured may, wild roses and ivy serpentine. I will clasp them 
in my hands and lay them on the desk’s shiny surface. 1 will sit 
by the river’s trembling edge and look at the watcr-lihes, broad 
and bright, which lit the oak that overhung the hedge wit 
moonlight beams of their own watery light. 1 wjl pick flowers, I 
will bind flowers in one garland and clasp them and pt«cnt 
them— Ohl to whom? There is some check in the flow of my 
being; a deep stream presses on some obstacle; it Jetb; it tup, 
some knot in the centre resists. Ob, this is pain, this is anguisfal 
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I faint, I fail. Now my body thaws; I am unsealed, I am incan- 
descent. Now the stream pours in a deep tide fertilising, opening 
Ae shut forcing the tight-folded, flooding free. To whom shall 
I give a 1 that now flows through me, from my warm, my porous 

body? I will gather my flowers and present them- OhI to 
whom? ■ 

‘Sailors loiter on the parade, and amorous couples; the omni- 
bus« ratde along the sea front to the town. I will give; I iviU en- 
nch, I will return to the world this beauty. I will bind my flowers 

" ^^^nd outstretched will 

present them — Oh! to whom?” 

■‘Now we have received,” said Louis, “for this is the last day 
f the last term-Neville’s and Bernard’s and my last day-what^ 

s;r:: u ^ Jduai„„ Lst 

“ ^ 7 n great Doe- 

sii amonr the hw'” ' T? “ 

Te„„y”?fc dealt oat Horace, 

siatablyio’sccibed.lLp^fc^d^'l’”'* 

with complete convicdoo xt hto 7 “■ 

to us. Speaking in the '.ruff v ^ 

tenderly, he has toW t emotion, fiercely, 

‘quit ourselves like men.’ (On idsT 

from the Times seem e ii quotations from the Bible, 

others that Some svill Some svill do this; 

formed certain ties. Our bn' ’ K ^ divide us. But we have 
But we have foreed rprf • ^tresponsible years are over, 

traditions. These stone Bave inherited 

years. On these svalls are it hundred 

statesmen, of some unhapov^n" r 

Blessings be on all tradiV (uime shall be among them). 

dons! I am mlt gmlr’ " ”P- 

dead, for your leading for gowns, and you, 

'Itog, for your guardianship; yet after all, the 
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problem remains. The differences arc not yet solved. Flowers 
toss their heads outside the window. I see wild birds, and im- 
pulses wilder than the wildest birds strike from my wild heart. 
My eyes arc wild; my lips tight pressed. The bird flics; the 
flower dances; but I hear always the sullen thud of the waves; 
and the chained beast stamps on the beach. It stamps and 
stamps.” 

“This is the final ceremony,” said Bernard. ‘‘This is the last of 
all our ceremonies. We are overcome by strange feelings. The 
guard holding his flag is about to Wow his whistle; the train 
breathing steam in another moment is about to start. One wants 
to say something, to feel something, absolutely appropriate to 
the occasion. One’s mind is pnmed; one’s lips are pursed. And 
then a bee drifts m and hums round the flowers in the bouquet 
which Lady Hampton, the wife of the General, keeps smelling 
to show her appreciation of the compliment. If the bee were to 
sting her nose? We are all deeply moved; yet irreverent; yet 
penitent; yet analous to get it over; yet reluctant to part. The 
bee distracts us; its casual flight seems to deride our intensity. 
Humming vaguely, skimming widely, it is settled now on the 
carnation. Many of us will not meet again. We shall not enjoy 
Certain pleasures again, when wc are free to go to bed, or to sit 
up, when I need no longer smuggle in bits of candle ends and 
immoral Lterature. The bee now hums round the head of the 
great Doctor. Larpenf, John, Archie, Percival, Baker and Smith 
—I have hked them enormously. I have known one mad boy 
only. I have hated one mean boy only. 1 enjoy in retrospect my 
terribly awkward breakfasts at the Headmaster’s ubie with toast 
and marmalade. He alone docs not noUcc the bee. If it were to 
settle on his nose he would flick it off with one magnificent 
gesture. Now he has made his joke; now his voice has almost 
broken but not quite. Now we arc dismissed— Ixiuis, Neville an 
I for ever. Wc take our highly-pobshcd books scholasnca y in 
scribed m a little crabbed hand. Wc rise, wc disperse, 
is removed. The bee has become an insignificant, a disregarded 
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insect, flown through the open window into obscurity. Tomor- 
row we go.” 

"We arc about to part,” said Neville. “Here arc the boxes- here 
arc the cabs. There is Pcrciva! in his billy-cock hat. He will for- 
get me. He will leave my letters lying about among guns and 
dogs unanswered. I shall send him poems and he will perhaps 
reply with a picture post card. But it is for that that I love him. 

s all propose meeting-under a clock, by some Cross; and shall 
wait, and he will not come. It is for tliat that I love him. Oblivi- 
ous almost entirely ignorant, he will pass from my life. And I 
all pass, incredible as it seems, into other lives; this is only an 

S^at hif. T" '='«otion, 

lat things we have only dimly perceived draw near I shall be 
Who have despised me shall acknowledge my soverciirntv But 

It ' rii' 'T -LgTriL 

enrains to privLvTd' P™'' Aroiijh 

Therefore iL whispered words alone. 

yet I thiiikt'°'''i of intolerable 

huge sul i to conquer after 

with die doves about hi^ head Thcr^'^II 

Itis head, whitening it, whifo 'Z 

So I take my scat- an. k V. '^hapcl. 

of our reserved commrim 

to hide one tear- I will ^ 

1 . ... 

the day is still rolLd^up'" TS'"" 

out on to the platform fn .’l examine it until I step 

smell it undl I smell thn r n ^ '''•h not let myself even 

tliesc arc not school liclds-^fh^*^^'^" fields. But already 

Id*’ these are not school hedges; the men 
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insect, flown through the open window into obscurity. Tomor- 
row we go.” 

“We are about to part,” said Neville. “Here are the boxes; here 
are the cabs. There is Percival in his billy-cock hat. He will for- 
get me. He will leave my letters lying about among guns and 
dogs unanswered. I shall send him poems and he will perhaps 
reply with a picture post card. But it is for tliat that I love him. 
I shall propose meeting — under a clock, by some Cross; and shall 
wait, and he will not come. It is for that that I love him. Oblivi- 
ous, almost entirely ignorant, he will pass from my life. And I 
shall pass, incredible as it seems, into other lives; this is only an 
escapade perhaps, a prelude only. I feel already, though I cannot 
endure the Doctor’s pompous mummery, and faked emotions, 
that things we have only dimly perceived draw near. I shall be 
free to enter the garden where Fenwick raises his mallet. Those 
who have despised me shall acknowledge my sovereignty. But 
by some inscrutable law of my being sovereignty and the posses- 
sion of power will not be enough; I shall always push through 
curtains to privacy, and want some whispered words alone. 
Therefore I go, dubious, but elate; apprehensive of intolerable 
pain; yet I think bound in my adventuring to conquer after 
huge suffering, bound, surely, to discover my desire in the end. 
There, for the last time, I see the statue of our pious founder 
with the doves about his head. They will wheel for ever about 
his head, whitening it, while the organ moans in the chapel. 
So I take ray seat; and, when I have found my place in the corner 
of our reserved compartment, I will shade my eyes tvith a book 
to hide one tear; I will shade my eyes to observe; to peep at one 
face. It is the first day of the summer holidays.” 

“It is the first day of the summer holidays,” smd Susan. “But 
the day is still rolled up. I will not examine it until I step 
out on to the platform in the evening. I will not let myself even 
smell it until I smell the cold green air off the fields. But already 
these arc not school fields; these arc not school hedges; the men 
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in these fields are doing real things; they fill carts with real bay; 
and those are real cows, not school cows. But the carbolic smell 
of corridors and the chalky smell of schoolrooms is still in my 
nostrils. The glazed, shiny look of matchboard is still in my eyes. 
I must wait for fields and hedges, and woods and fields, and 
steep railway cuttings, sprinkled with gorse bushes, and trucks 
in sidings, and tunnels and suburban gardens with women bang- 
ing out washing, and then fields again and children swinging on 
gates to cover it over, to bury it deep, this school that I have 
hated. 

"I will not send my children to school nor spend a night all my 
life in London. Here in this vast station everything echoes and 
booms hollowly. The light is like the yellow light under an awn- 
ing. Jitmy lives here. ]inny takes her dog for walks on these pave- 
ments. People here shoot through the streets silently. They look 
at nothing but shop-windows. Their beads bob up and down all 
at about the same height. The ureets arc laced together with 
telegraph wires. The houses are all glass, all festoons and glitter; 
DOW all front doors and bee curtains, all piUan and white steps. 
But now I pass on, out of London again; the fields begin again; 
and the houses, and women baopng washing, and uees and 
fields. London is now veiled, now vanished, now crumbled, now 
fallen. The carbolic and the pitch-pine begin to lose their savour. 
1 smell corn and turnips. 1 undo a paper packet tied with a piece 
of wlutc cotton. The egg shells slide in to the cleft benvecn my 
knees. Now we stop at station after station, roUing out milk cans. 
Now women kiss each other and help with baskets. Now I will 
let myself lean out of the window. The air rushes down my nose 
and throat— the cold air, the salt air with the smell of turnip 
fields in it. And there is my father, with his back turned, talking 
to a brrocr. I tremble. I cry. There b my father in gaiters. There 
is my father.” 

“1 sit snug in my own corner going North," said Jinny, “in this 
roaring express which is yet so smooth that it flattens hedges, 
lengthens hills. We flash past signal-boxes; we make the earth 
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rock slightly from side to side. The distance closes for ever in 
point; and we for ever open the distance wide again. The tele 
graph poles bob up incessantly; one is felled, another rises. Nov 
we roar and swing into a tunnel. The gentleman pulls up th 
window. I see reflections on the shining glass which lines th 
tunnel. I see him lower his paper. He smiles at my reflection ii 
the tunnel. My body instantly of its own accord puts forth a fril 
under his gaze. My body lives a life of its own. Now the blacl 
window glass is green again. We are out of the tunnel. He read 
his paper. But we have exchanged the approval of our bodic: 
There is then a great society of bodies, and mine is introduced 
mine has come into the room where the gilt chairs arc. Look — al 
the windows of the villas and their white-tented curtains dance 
and the men sitting in the hedges in the cornfields with knottci 
blue handkerchiefs arc aware too, as I am aware, of heat ani 
rapture. One waves as we pass him. There arc bowers and ai 
hours in these villa gardens and young men in shirt-sleeves o: 
ladders trimming roses. A man on a horse canters over the fide 
His horse plunges as we pass. And the rider turns to look at ui 
We roar again through blackness. And I lie back; I give myself u 
to rapture; I think that at the end of the tunnel I enter a lamp-li 
room with chairs into one of which I sink, much admired, m 
dress billowing round me. But behold, looking up, I meet th 
eyes of a sour woman, who suspects me of rapture. My bod 
shuts in her face, impertinently, like a parasol. I open my body, 
shut my body at my will. Life is beginning. I now break into m 
hoard of life.” 

“It is the first day of the summer holidays," said Rhoda. "An 
now, as the train passes by these red rocks, by this blue sea, th 
term, done with, forms itself into one shape behind me. I see it 
colour. June was white. I see the fields white with daisies, an 
white with dresses; and tennis courts marked with white. The 
there was wind and violent thunder. There was a star ridin 
through clouds one night, and I said to the star, ‘Consume me 
That was at midsummer, after the garden party, and my humili.' 
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tion at the garden party. Wind and storm coloured July. Alw, in 
the middle, cadaverous, awful, lay the grey puddle in the court- 
yard, when, holding an envelope in my hand, I carried a message. 
I came to the puddle. I could not cross it. Identity failed me. We 
arc nothing, I said, and fell. 1 was blown like a feather. I was 
wafted down tunneh. Then very gingerly, I pushed my foot 
across. I laid my hands against a brick wall. I returned very pain- 
fully, drawing myself back into my body over the grey, cadaver- 
ous space of the puddle. This is life then to which I am com- 
mitted. 

"So I detach the summer term. With intermittent shocks, sud- 
den as the springs of a tiger, life emerges heaving its dark crest 
from the sea. It is to this wc are attached; it is to this we arc 
bound, as bodies to wild horses. And yet wc have invented de- 
vices for filhng up the crevices and disguising these fissures. 
Here is the ticket collector. Here arc two men; three women; 
there is a cat in a basket; myself with my elbow on the window- 
sill— this is here and now. We draw on, we make off, through 
whispering fields of golden corn. Women in the fields ate sur- 
prised to be left behind there, hoeing. The uain now stamps 
heavily, breathes steriorously, as it climbs up and up. At last we 
are on the top of the moor. Only a few wild sheep live here; a few 
shaggy ponies; yet wc are provided with every comfort; with 
tables to hold our newspapers, with rings to hold our tumblers. 
Wc come carrying these appliances with us over the top of the 
moor. Now wc arc on the summit. Silence will close behind us. 
If I look back over that bald head, 1 can see silence already clos- 
ing and the shadows of clouds chasing each other over the empty 
moor; silence closes over our transient passage. This I say 1 $ the 
present moment; this is the first day of the summer holidays. 
This is part of the emerging monster to whom we arc attached." 

“Now we arc off,” said Louis. “Now 1 hang suspended with- 
out attachments. We arc nowhere. We arc passing through Eng- 
land in a train. England slips by the window, always changing 
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from hill to wood, from rivers and willows to towns again. And 
I have no firm ground to which I go. Bernard and Neville, Per- 
cival, Archie, Larpent and Baker go to Oxford or Cambridge, 
to Edinburgh, Rome, Paris, Berlin, or to some American 
University. I go vaguely, to make money vaguely. Therefore a 
poignant shadow, a keen accent, falls on these golden bristles, on 
these poppy-red fields, this flowing corn that never overflows its 
boundaries; but runs rippling to the edge. Tlris is tlie first day of a 
new life, another spoke of the rising wheel. But my body passes 
vagrant as a bird’s shadow. I should be transient as the shadow on 
the meadow, soon fading, soon darkening and dying there where 
it meets the wood, were it not that I coerce my brain to form 
in my forehead; I force myself to state, if only in one line of un- 
written poetry, this moment; to mark this inch in the long, long 
history that began in Egypt, in the time of the Pharaohs, when 
women carried red pitchers to the Nile. I seem already to have 
lived many thousand years. But if I now shut my eyes, if I fail 
to realise the meeting-place of past and present, that 3 sit in a 
third-class railway carriage full of boys going home for tlie holi- 
days, human history is defrauded of a moment’s vision. Its eye, 
that would see through me, shuts — if I sleep now, through slov- 
enliness, or cowardice, burying myself in the past, in the dark; or 
acquiesce, as Bernard acquiesces, telling stories; or boast, as 
Percival, Archie, John, Walter, Lathom, Larpent, Roper, Smith 
boast — ^the names are the same always, the names of the boasting 
boys. They are all boasting, all talking, except Neville, %vho 
slips a look occasionally over the edge of a French novel, and so 
will always slip into cushioned firelit rooms, with many books 
and one friend, while I tilt on an office chair behind a counter. 
Then I shall grow bitter and mock at them. I shall envy them 
their continuance down the safe traditional ways under the shade 
of old yew trees while I consort with cockneys and clerks, and 
tap the pavements of the dty. 

But now disembodied, passing over fields without lodgment 

(there is a river; a man fishes; there is a spire, there is the vil- 
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from hill to wood, from rivers and willows to towns again. And 
I have no firm ground to which I go. Bernard and Neville, Per- 
cival, Archie, Larpent and Baker go to Oxford or Cambridge, 
to Edinburgh, Rome, Paris, Berlin, or to some American 
University. I go vaguely, to make money vaguely. Therefore a 
poignant shadow, a keen accent, falls on these golden bristles, on 
these poppy-red fields, this flowing corn that never overflows its 
boundaries; but runs rippling to the edge. This is the first day of a 
new life, another spoke of the rising wheel. But my body passes 
vagrant as a bird’s shadow. 1 should be transient as the shadow on 
the meadow, soon fading, soon darkening and dying there where 
it meets the wood, were it not that I coerce my brain to form 
in my forehead; I force myself to state, if only in one line of un- 
written poetry, this moment; to mark this inch in the long, long 
history that began in Egypt, in the time of the Pharaohs, when 
women carried red pitchers to the Nile. I seem already to have 
lived many thousand years. But if I now shut my eyes, if I fail 
to realise the meeting-place of past and present, that I sit in a 
third<lass railway carriage full of boys going home for the holi- 
days, human history is defrauded of a moment’s vision. Its eye, 
that would see through me, shuts— if I sleep now, through slov- 
enliness, or cowardice, burying myself in the past, in the dark; or 
acquiesce, as Bernard acquiesces, telling stories; or boast, as 
Percival, Archie, John, Walter, Lathom, Larpent, Roper, Smith 
boast — the names are the same always, the names of the boasting 
boys. They are all boasting, all talking, except Neville, who 
slips a look occasionally over the edge of a French novel, and so 
will always slip into cushioned firelit rooms, with many books 
and one friend, while I tilt on an office chair behind a counter. 
Then I shall grow bitter and mock at them. I shall envy them 
their continuance down the safe traditional ways under the shade 
of old yew trees while I consort with cockneys and clerks, and 
tap the pavements of the dty. 

But now disembodied, passing over fields without lodgment 
(there is a river; a man fishes; there is a spire, there is the vil- 
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lage street with its bo%v-windowcd inn)'— all is dreamlike and dim 
to me. These hard thoughts, this envy, this bitterness, make no 
lodgment in me. I am the ghost of Louis, an ephemeral 
passer-by, in whose mind dreams have power, and garden 
sounds when in the early morning petals float on fathomless 
depths, and the birds sing. I dash and sprinkle myself with the 
bright waters of childhood. Its thin veil quivers. But the chained 
beast stamps and stamps on the shore.'* 

“Louis and Neville,” said Bernard, “both sit silent. Both arc 
absorbed. Both feel the presence of other people as a separating 
wall. But if I find myself in company with other people, words at 
once make smoke rings — see how phrases at once begin to 
wreathe off my lips. It seems that a match is set to a fire; some- 
thing burns. An elderly and apparently prosperous man, a trav- 
eller, BOW gets in. And I at once wish to approach him; I instinc- 
tively dislike the sense of his presence, cold, unassimilated, 
among us. I do not believe in separation. We are not single. Also 
1 wish to add to my collection of valuable observations up>on the 
true nature of human life. My book will certainly run to many 
volumes embracing every known variety of man and woman. I 
fill my mind with whatever happens to be the contents of a room 
or a railway carnage as one fills a fountain-pen in an inkp»t. I 
have a steady unquenchable thint. Now 1 feci by imperceptible 
signs, which I cannot yet interpret but will later, that his defiance 
is about to thaw. His solitude shows signs of cracking. He has 
passed a remark about a country house. A smoke nng issues from 
my lips (about crops) and drclcs him, bringing him into contact. 
The human voice has a disarming quality — (we arc not single, 
we arc one). As we exchange these fc\v but amiable remarks, 
about country houses, I furbish him up and make him concrete. 
He is indulgent as a husband but not faithful; a small builder 
who employs a few men. In local society he is important; is al- 
ready a councillor, and perhaps in time will be mayor. He wears 
a large ornament, like a double tooth torn up by the roots, made 
of coral, hanging at his watch-chain. Walter J. Trumblc is the 
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sort of name that would fit him. He has been in America, on a 
business trip with his wife, and a double room in a smallish hotel 
cost him a whole month’s wages. His front tooth is stopped with 
gold. 

“The fact is that I have little aptitude for reflection. I require 
the concrete in everything. It is so only that I lay hands upon the 
world. A good phrase, however, seems to me to have an in- 
dependent existence. Yet I think it is likely that the best are made 
in solitude. They require some final refrigeration which I cannot 
give them dabbling always in warm soluble words. My method, 
nevertheless, has certain advantages over theirs. Neville is re- 
pelled by the grossness of Trumble. Louis, glancing, tripping 
with the high step of a disdainful crane, picks up words as if in 
sugar-tongs. It is true that his eyes — wild, laughing, yet desper- 
ate — express something that we have not gauged. There is about 
both Neville and Louis a precision, an exactitude that I admire 
and shall never possess. Now I begin to be aware that action is de- 
manded. We approach a junction; at a junction I have to change. 
I have to board a train for Edinburgh. I cannot precisely 
lay fingers on this fact — ^it lodges loosely among my thoughts like 
a button, like a small coin. Here is the jolly old boy who collects 
tickets. I had one — ^I had one certainly. But it does not matter. 
Either I shall find it, or I shall not find it. I examine my note- 
case. I look in all my pockets. These are the things that for ever 
interrupt the process upon which I am eternally engaged of find- 
ing some perfect phrase that fits this very moment exactly.” 

‘Bernard has gone,” said Neville, “without a ticket. He has es- 
caped us, making a phrase, waving his hand. He talked as easily 
to the horse-breeder or to the plumber as to us. The plumber ac- 
cepted him with devotion. ‘If he had a son like that,’ he was 
thinking, he would manage to send him to Oxford.’ But what 
did Bernard feel for the plumber? Did he not only wish to con- 
tinue the sequence of the story which he never stops telling him- 
self? He began it when he rolled his bread into pellets as a child. 
One pellet was a man, one was a woman. We are all pellets. We 
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arc all phrases in Bernard’s story, ^ngs he svritcs down 5n his 
notebook under A or under B. He tells our story with extraordi- 
nary understanding, except o£ what w’c most feel. For he docs not 
need us. He is never at our mercy. There he is, waving his arms 
on the platform. The train has gone without him. He has missed 
his connection. He has lost his ticket. But that does not matter. 
He will talk to the barmaid about the nature of human destiny. 
We arc off; he has forgotten us already; we pass out of his view; 
we go on, filled with lingering sensations, half bitter, half sweet, 
for he is somehow to be pitied breasting the world with half-fin- 
ished phrases, having lost his ticket; he is also to be loved. 

“Now 1 pretend again to read. I raise my book, till it almost 
covers my eyes. But I cannot read in the presence of horse-dealers 
and plumbers. I have no power of ingratiating myself. I do not 
admire that man; he does not admire me. Let me at least be hon- 
est. Let me denounce this pifilmg, trifling, self-satisfied world; 
these horse-hair seats; these coloured photographs of piers and 
parades. I could shriek aloud at the smug self-satisfaction, at the 
mediocrity of this tvorld, which breeds horse-dealers svith coral 
ornaments hanging from their svatch<h3ins. There is that in me 
which will consume them entirely. My bughicr shall make them 
twist in their scats; shall drive them howling before me. No; they 
are immortal. They triumph. 'They wiH make it impossible for 
me always to read Catullus m a third<l3ss railway carriage. They 
will drive me in October to take refuge in one of the universities, 
where I shall become a don; and go with schoolmasters to 
Greece; and lecture on the ruins of the Parthenon. It would be 
better to breed horses and live in one of those red villas than to 
run in and out of the skulls of Sophodes and Euripides like a 
with a high-minded wife, one of those University 
women. That, however, will be my fate. I shall suffer. I am al- 
ready at eighteen capable of such contempt that horse-breeders 
hate me. That is my triumph; I do not compromise. I am not 
timid; I have no accent. I do not finick about fearing what people 
think of ‘ray father a banker at Brisbane' like Louis. 
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“Now we draw near the centre of the civilised world. There 
are the familiar gasometers. There arc the public gardens inter- 
sected by asphalt paths. There are the lovers lying shamelessly 
mouth to mouth on the burnt grass. Percival is now almost in 
Scotland; his train draws through the red moors; he sees the long 
line of the border hills and the Roman wall. He reads a detective 
novel, yet understands everything. 

‘The train slows and lengthens, as we approach London, the 
centre, and my heart draws out too, in fear, in exultation. I am 
about to meet — what? What extraordinary adventure waits me, 
among these mail vans, these porters, these swarms of people 
calling taxis? I feel insignificant, lost, but exultant. With a soft 
shock we stop. I will let the others get out before me. I will sit 
still one moment before I emerge into that chaos, that tumult. I 
svill not anticipate what is to come. The huge uproar is in my 
ears. It sounds and resounds under this glass roof like the surge 
of a sea. We are cast down on the platform with our handbags. 
We are whirled asunder. My sense of self almost perishes; my 
contempt. I become drawn in, tossed down, thrown sky-high. I 
step out on to the platform, grasping tightly all that I possess— 
one bag,” 




and green fell on the shore gilding the ribs of the eaten-out boat 
and making the sea-holly and its mailed leaves gleam blue as 
steel. Light almost pierced the thin sivijt waves as they raced 
fan-shaped over the beach. The girl who had shaken her head 
and made all the jewels, the topaz, the aquamarine, the water- 
coloured jewels with spares of fire in them dance, now bared 
her brows and with wide-opened eyes drove a straight pathway 
over the waves. Their quivering mac\erel sparkling was darff^- 
ened; they massed themselves; their green hollows deepened 
and darltened and might be traversed by shoals of wandering 
fish. As they splashed and drew bac^ they left a blac!(_ rim of 
twigs and cor\ on the shore and straws and sticks of wood as tf 
tome light shallop had foundered end burst its sides end the 
sailor had swum to land end bounded up the cliff end left his frail 
cargo to be washed ashore. 

In the garden the birds that had sung erratically and spasmod- 
ically in the dawn on that tree, on that bush, now sang together 
in chorus, shrill and sharp; now together, as if conscious of com- 
panionship, now alone at tf to the pale blue sJ^. They swerved, 
all in one flight, when the blacky cat moved among the bushes, 
when the coo\ threw cinders on the ash heap and startled them. 
Tear was in their song, and apprehension of pain, twd joy to be 
snatched qutchjy now at this instant. Also they tang emiilously 
in the clear morning air, swerving high over the elm tree, sing- 
ing together as they chased each other, escaping, pursuing, peck- 
ing each other as they turned high in the air. And then tinng of 
pursuit and flight, lovehly they came descending, dehcatelv de- 
clining. dropped down and sat silent on the tree, on the wall, 
with their bright eyes glancing, and their heads turned thit way, 
225 
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that way; aware, awake; intensely conscious of one thing, one 
object in particular. 

Perhaps it was a snail shell, rising in the grass like a grey cathe- 
dral, a swelling building burnt with dark shadowed 

green by the grass. Or perhaps they saw the splendour of the 
flowers making a light of flowing purple over the beds, through 
which dark tunnels of purple shade were driven between the 
stalks. Or they fixed their gaze on the small bright apple leaves, 
dancing yet tuithheld. stiffly sparkling among the pink-tipped 
blossoms. Or they saw the rain drop on the hedge, pendent but 
not falling, with a whole house bent in it, and towering elms; 
or, gazing straight at the sun, their eyes became gold beads. 

Now glancing this side, that side, they looked deeper, beneath 
the flowers, down the dork ovenues into the unlit world where 
the leaf rots and the flower has fallen. Then one of them, beau- 
tifully darting, accurately aliglrting, spikpd the soft, monstrous 
body of the defenceless worm, pecked again and yet again, and 
left it to fester. Down there among the roots where the flowers 
decayed, gusts of dead smells were wafted; drops formed on the 
bloated sides of swollen things. The skjn of rotten fruit broke, 
and matter oozed too thick to run. Yellow excretions were 
exuded by slugs and now and again an amorphous body with a 
head at either end swayed slowly from side to side. The gold- 
eyed birds darting in between the leaves observed that purulence, 
that wetness, quizzically. Now and then they plunged the tips 
of their beaks savagely into the sticky mixture. 

Now, too, the rising sun came in at the window, touching 
the red-edged curtain and began to bring out circles and lines. 
Now in the growing light its whiteness settled in the plate; the 
blade condensed its gleam. Chairs and cupboards loomed behind 
so that though each was separate they seemed inextricably in- 
volved. The looking-glass whitened its pool upon the wall. The 
real flower on the window-sill was attended by a phantom flower. 
Yet the phantom was part of the flower for when a bud brok<t 
free, the paler flotver in the glass opened a bud too. 
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The wind rose. The waves drummed on the shore, like tur- 
baned warriors, like turbaned men tvith poisoned assegais who, 
whirling their arms on high, advance upon the feeding flacks, 
the white sheep. 


“The complexity of things becomes more close," said Bernard, 
“here at college, where the stir and pressure of life are so 
extreme, where the excitement of mere living becomes daily 
more urgent. Every hour something nesv is unburied in the 
great bran pie. What am I M ask. This ? No, I am that. Especially 
now, when I have left a room, and people talking, and the stone 
flags ring out with my solitary footsteps, and I behold the moon 
rising, sublimely, indifferently, over the ancient chapel— then it 
becomes clear that I am not one and simple, but complex and 
many. Bernard in public, bubbles; in private, is secretive. That 
is what they do not understand, for they are now undoubtedly 
discussing me, saying I escape them, am evasive. They do not 
understand that I have to effea different transitions; have to 
cover the entrances and exits of several different men who alter* 
natcly act their parts as Bernard. I am abnormally aware of cir- 
cumstances. I can never read a book in a railway carriage with- 
out asking. Is he a builder? Is she unhappy? I was aware today 
acutely that poor Simcs, with his pimple was feeling, how bit- 
terly, that his chance of making a good impression upon Billy 
Jackson was remote. Feeling this painfully I invited him to din- 
ner with ardour. This he will attribute to an admiration which 
is not mine. That is true. But ‘joined to the sensibility of a 
woman’ (I am here quoting my own biographer) ‘Bernard pos- 
sessed the logical sobriety of a man.’ Now people who make a 
single impression, and that, in the main, a good one (for there 
seems to be a virtue in simpliaty) are those who keep their equi- 
librium in mid-stream. (I instantly see fish with their noses one 
way, the stream rushing past another.) Canon, Lyceti, Peters, 
Hawkins, Larpent, Neville — ^all fish in mid-stream. But you un- 
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derstand, you, my self, who always comes at a call (that would 
be a harrowing experience to call and for no one to come; that 
would make Ae midnight hollow, and explains the expression 
of old men in clubs— they have given up calling for a self who 
does not come) you understand that I am only superficially 
represented by what I was saying tonight. Underneath, and, at 
the moment when I am most disparate, I am also integrated, I 
sympathise effusively; I also sit like a toad in a hole, receiving 
with perfect coldness whatever comes. Very few of you who arc 
now discussing me have the double capacity to feel, to reason. 
Lycett, you see, believes in running after hares; Hawkins has 
spent a most industrious afternoon in the library. Peters has his 
young lady at the circulating library. You arc all engaged, in- 
volved, drawn in, and absolutely energised to the top of your 
bent— all save Neville, whose mind is far too complex to 
be roused by any single activity. I also am too complex. In my 
case something remains floating, unattached. 

“Now, as a proof of my susceptibility to atmosphere, here, as 
I come into my room, and turn on the light, and see tire sheet of 
paper, the table, my gown lying negligently over the back of the 
chair, I feel that I am that dashing yet reflective man, that bold 
and deleterious figure, who, lightly throwing off his cloak, seizes 
his pen and at once flings off the following letter to the girl with 
whom he is passionately in love. 

Yes, all is propitious. I am now in the mood. I can write the 
letter straight off which I have begun ever so many times. I have 
just come in; I have flung down my hat and my stick; I am writ- 
ing the first thing that comes into my head without troubling to 
put the paper straight. It is going to be a brilliant sketch which, 
she must think, was written without a pause, without an 
erasure. Look how unformed the letters are — ^there is a careless 
blot. All must be sacrificed to speed and carelessness, I will write 
a quick, running, small hand, exaggerating the down stroke of 
the ‘y’ and crossing the V thus-with a dash. The date shall be 
only Tuesday, the 17th, and then a question mark. But also I 
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must give her the impression that though he— for t!m is not my- 
self— is writing in such an ofl-band, such a sbp-dash way, there 
is some subtle suggestion of intimacy and respect. I must allude 
to talks we have had together— bring back some remembered 
scene. But I must seem to her (this is very important) to be pass- 
ing from thing to thing with the greatest ease in the world. I 
shall pass from the service for the man who was drowned (I 
have a phrase for that) to Mrs. Moffat and her sayings (I have a 
note of them) and so to some reflections apparently casual but 
full of profundity (profound criudsm js often written casually) 
about some book I have been reading, some out-of-the-way book. 
I want her to say as she brushes her hair or puts out the candle 
‘Where did I read that? Oh, in Bernard's letter.’ It is the speed, 
the hot, molten effect, the lava flow of sentence into sentence 
that I need. ^Vho am I duokiag of? Byron of course. I am, in 
some ways, like Byron. Perhaps a sip of Byron will help to put 
nie in the vein. Let me read a page. No; this is dull; this 
is scrappy. This is rather too formal. Now I am getting the bang 
of It. Now I am getting his beat into my brain (the rhythm is the 
main thing in writing). Now, without pausing 1 will begin, on 
the Very lilt of the stroke— 

'Tct it falls flat, ft peters out. I cannot get up steam enough to 
carry me over the transition. My mic self breaks off from my 
assumed. And if I begin to rewrite it, she will feel, 'Bernard is 
posing as a literary man; Bernard is thinking of his biographer’ 
(which is true) . No, I will write the letter tomorrow directly after 
breakfast. 

“Now let me fill my mind wth imaginary pictures. Let me 
suppose that I am asked to stay at Rcstover, King’s Laughton, 
Station Langley three miles. I arrive in the dusk. In the courtj'ard 
of this shabby but distinguished house there are two or three 
dogs, slinking, long legged. There are faded rugs in the hall; a 
military gentleman smokes a pipe as he paces the terrace. The 
note is of distinguished poverty and mihtary connections. A 
hunter’s hoof on the wridog-tablc — a fovouritc horse. "Do you 
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ride?’ ‘Yes, sir, I love riding,’ ‘My daughter expects us in the 
drawing-rooin.’ My heart pounds against nay ribs. She is stand- 
ing at a low table; she has been hunting; she munches sand- 
wiches like a tomboy, I make a fairly good impression on the 
Colonel. I am not too clever, he thinks; I am not too raw. Also I 
play billiards. Then the nice maid who has been with the family 
thirty years comes in. The pattern on the plates is of Oriental 
long-tailed birds. Her mother’s portrait in muslin hangs over 
the fireplace. I can sketch the surroundings up to a point with 
extraordinary ease. But can I make it work? Can I hear her voice 
— the precise tone with which, when we arc alone, she says ‘Ber- 
nard’? And then what next? 

’ "The truth is that I need the stimulus of other people. Alone, 
over my dead fire, I tend to see the thin places in my own stories. 
The real novelist, the perfectly simple human being, could go 
on, indefinitely, imagining. He would not integrate, as I do. He 
would not have this devastating sense of grey ashes in a burnt- 
out grate. Some blind flaps in my eyes. Everything becomes im- 
pervious. I cease to invent. 

‘‘Let me recollect. It has been on the whole a good day. The 
drop that forms on the roof of the soul in the evening is round, 
many-coloured. There was the morning, fine; there was the after- 
noon, walking. I like views of spires across grey fields. I like 
glimpses between people’s shoulders. Things kept popping into 
my head. I was imaginative, subtle. After dinner, I was dra- 
matic. I put into concrete form many things that we had dimly 
observed about our common friends. I made my transitions eas- 
ily. But now let me ask myself the final question, as I sit over 
this grey fire, with its naked promontories of black coal, which 
of these people am I ? It depends so much upon the room. When 
I say to myself, Bernard,’ who comes? A faithful, sardonic 
man, disillusioned, but not embittered. A man of no particular 
age or calling. Myself, merely. It is he who now takes the 
poker and rattles the cinders so that they fall in showers through 
the grate. Lord, he says to himself, watching them fall, ‘what a 
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passing and distant trees, ‘the falling fountains of the pendent 
trees.’ I see it all. I feel it all. I am inspired. My eyes fill with tears. 
Yet even as I feel this, I lash my frenzy higher and higher. It 
foams. It becomes artificial, insincere. Words and words and 
words, how they gallop — how they lash their long manes and 
tails, but for some fault in me I cannot give myself to their 
backs; I cannot fly with them, scattering women and string 
bags. There is some flaw in me— some fatal hesitancy, which, if 
I pass it over, turns to foam and falsity. Yet it is incredible that 
I should not be a great poet. What did I write last night if it was 
not poetry? Am I too fast, too facile? I do not know. I do not 
know myself sometimes, or how to measure and name and 
count out the grains that make me what I am. 

“Something now leaves me; something goes from me to meet 
that figure who is coming, and assures me that I know him be- 
fofe 1 see who it is. How curiously one is changed by the addi- 
tion, even at a distance, of a friend. How useful an office one’s 
friends perform when they recall us. Yet how painful to be re- 
called, to be mitigated, to have one’s self adulterated, mixed up, 
become part of another. As he approaches I become not myself 
but Neville mixed with somebody — ^with whom? — ^with Ber- 
nard? Yes, it is Bernard, and it is to Bernard that I shall put the 
question, Who am I?” 

“How strange,” said Bernard, “the willow looks seen together. 
I was Byron, and the tree was Byron’s tree, lachrymose, down- 
showering, lamenting. Now that we look at the tree together, it 
has a combed look, each branch distinct, and I will tell you what 
I feel, under the compulsion of your clarity. 

I feel your disapproval, I feel your force. I become, with you, 
an untidy, an impulsive human being whose bandanna hand- 
kerchief is for ever stained with the grease of crumpets. Yes, I 
hold Gray s Elegy in one hand; with the other I scoop out the 
bottom crumpet, that has absorbed all the butter and sticks to 
the bottom of the plate. This offends you; I feel your distress 
acutely. Inspired by it and anxious to regain your good opinion, 
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I proceed to tell you how I have just pulled Perdval out of bed; 
I describe his slippers, his tabl^ his guttered candle; his surly 
and complaining accents as I pull the blanket off his feet; he 
burrowng, like some vast cocoon meanwhile. I describe all thb 
in such a way that, centred as you are upon some private sorrow 
(for a hooded shape presides over our encounter) you give way, 
you laugh and dehght in me. My charm and 0ow of language, 
unexpected and spontaneous as it is delights me too. I am a$too> 
ished, as I draw the veil off things with words, how much, how 
infinitely more than I can say I have observed. More and more 
bubbles into my mind as I talk, images and images. This, I say to 
myself, is what I need; why, I ask, can I not finish the letter that 
I am witing^ For my room is always scattered with unfinished 
letters. I begin to suspect, when I am with you, that I am among 
the most gifted of men. I am filled with the dehght of youth, 
with potency, with the sense of what is to come. Blundering, 
but fervid, I see myself buxztng round flowers, humming down 
scarlet cups, making blue funnels resound with my prodigious 
booming. How richly I shall enjoy my youth (you make me 
feel). And London. And freedom. But stop. You are not listen- 
ing. You arc making some protest, as you shde with an inex- 
pressibly gesture, your hand along your knee. By such 

signs we diagnose our friends’ diseases. “Do not, in your affluence 
and plenty,* you seem to say, ‘pass me by.’ 'Stop/ you say. 'Ask 
me what I suffer/ 

“X-ct me then create you. (You have done as mudi for me.) 
You lie on this hot bank, in this lovely, this fading, this still 
bright October day, watching boat after boat float through the 
combed-out twigs of the willow tree. And you wish to be a poet; 
and you wish to be a lover. But the splendid clarity of your in- 
telligence, and the remorseless honesty of your intellect (these 
Latin words I awe you; these quahucs of yours make me shift 
a little uneasily and sec the faded patches, the thin ^ands in my 
own equipment) bring you to a hak. You indulge in no mystifi- 
cations. You do not fog yourself with rosy clouds, or yellow. 
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“Am I right? Have I read the little gesture of your left hand 
correctly? If soj give me your poems 5 hand over the sheets you 
wrote last night in such a fervour of inspiration that you now 
feel a little sheepish. For you distrust inspiration, yours or mine. 
Let us go back together, over tlie bridge, under the elm trees, to 
my room, where, with walls round us and red serge curtains 
drawn, we can shut out these distracting voices, scents and sa- 
vours of lime trees, and other lives; these pert shop-girls, dis- 
dainfully tripping, these shuffling, heavy-laden old women; these 
furtive glimpses of some vague and vanishing figure— it might 
be Jinny, it might be Susan, or was that Rhoda disappearing 
down the avenue? Again, from some slight twitch I guess your 
feeling; I have escaped you; I have gone buzzing like a swarm 
of bees, endlessly vagrant, with none of your, power of fixing 
remorselessly upon a single object. But I will return.” 

“When there arc buildings like these,” said Neville, “I cannot 
endure that there should be shop-girls. Their titter, their gossip, 
offends me; breaks into my stillness, and nudges me, in moments 
of purest exultation, to remember our degradation. 

“But now we have regained our territory after that brief brush 
with the bicycles and the lime scent and the vanishing figures in 
the distracted street. Here we are masters of tranquillity and or- 
der; inheritors of proud tradition. The lights are beginning to 
make yellow slits across the square. Mists from the river are fill- 
ing these ancient spaces. They cling, gently, to the hoary stone. 
The leaves now are thick in country lanes, sheep cough in the 
damp fields; but here in your room we are dry. We talk privately. 
The fire leaps and sinks, making some knob bright. 

You have been reading Byron. You have been marking the 
passages that seem to approve of your own character. I find 
marks against all those sentences which seem to express a sar- 
donic yet passionate nature; a moth-like impetuosity dashing it- 
self against hard glass. You thought, as you drew your pencil 
there, I too throw off my cloak like that. I too snap my fingers 
in the /ace of destiny.' Yet Byron never made tea as you do, who 
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fill the pot so that when you put the ltd on the tea spills over. 
There is a brown pool on the tablcr— it b running among your 
books and papers. Now you mop it up, clumsily, with your 
pocket-handkerchief. You then stuff your handkerchief back into 
your pocket— that is not Byron; that is you; that is so essentially 
you that if I think of you in twenty years’ time, when we arc 
both famous, gouty and Intolerable, it will be by that scene: and 
if you are dead, I shall weep. Once you were Tolstoi’s young man ; 
now you are Byron's young man; perhaps you will be Meredith’s 
young man; then you will visit Pans in the Easter vacation and 
come back wearing a black tic, some detestable Frenchman whom 
nobody has ever heard of. Then I shall drop you. 

“I am one person — myself. I do not impersonate Catullus, 
whom I adore. I am the most slavish of students, with here a 
dictionary; there a notebook in which I enter curious uses of the 
past participle. But one cannot go on for ever cutting these an- 
cient inscriptions clearer with a knife. Shall I always draw the 
red serge curtain close and see my book, laid like a block of mar- 
ble, pale under the lamp? That would be a glorious life, to ad- 
dict oneself to perfection; to follow the curve of the sentence 
wherever it might lead, into deserts, under drifts of sand, re- 
gardless of lures, of seductions; to be poor always and unkempt; 
to be ridiculous in Piccadilly. 

“But I am too nervous to end my sentence properly. I speak 
quickly, as 1 pace up and down, to conceal my agitation. I hate 
your greasy handkerchiefs— you will stain your copy of Don Juan. 
You arc not listening to me. You are making phrases about 
Byron. And while you gesticulate, with your cloak, your cane, 
I am trying to expose a secret told to ntAody yet; I am asking 
you (as I stand with my back to you) to take my life in your 
hands and tell me whether I am doomed always to cause repul- 
sion in those I love? 

“I stand with my back to you fidgeting. No, my hands arc now 
perfectly still. Precisely, opening a space in the bookcase, I insert 
Don Juan; there. I would rather be loved, I would rather be 
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famous than follow perfection through the sand. But am I 
doomed to cause disgust? Am I a poet? Take it. The desire 
which is loaded behind my lips, cold as lead, fell as a bullet, the 
thing I aim at shop-girls, women, the pretence, the vulgarity of 
life (because I love it) shoots at you as I throw — catclr it — my 
poem." 

"He has shot like an arrow from the room,” said Bernard. "He 
has left me his poem. O friendship, I too will press flowers be- 
tween the pages of Shakespeare’s sonnets! O friendship, how 
piercing are your darts — there, there, again there. He looked at 
me, turning to face me; he gave me his poem. All mists curl off 
the roof of my being. That confidence I shall keep to my dying 
day. Like a long w.avc, like a roll of heavy waters, he went over 
me, his devastating presence — dragging me open, laying bare tire 
pebbles on the shore of my soul. It was humiliating; I was turned 
to small stones. All semblances were rolled up. ‘You arc not 
Byron; you are your self.’ To be contracted by another person 
into a single being — how strange. 

"How strange to feel the line that is spun from us Icngtlrcning 
its fine filament across the misty spaces of the intervening world. 
He is gone; I stand here, holding his poem. Between us is tlris 
line. But now, how comfortable, how reassuring to feel that alien 
presence removed, that scrutiny darkened and hooded over! How 
grateful to dr.aw the blinds, and admit no other presence; to feel 
returning from the dark corners in whiclr they took refuge, those 
shabby inmates, tliosc familiars, whom, witlr his superior force, 
he drove into hiding. The mocking, the obserTOnt spirits who, 
even in the crisis and stab of the moment watclied on my bclialf, 
now come flocking home again. Witlr their addition, I am Ber- 
nard; I am Byron; I am this, th.at and the other. They darken tire 
air and enrich me, as of old with their antics, their comments, 
and cloud the fine simplicity of my moment of emotion. For I 
am more selves than Neville drinks. We arc not simple as our 
friends would have us to meet dreir needs. Y’ct love is simple. 
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"Now they have returned, my inmates, my familiars. Now 
the stab, the rent in my defences that Neville made with his as- 
tonishing fine rapier is repaired. 1 am almost whole now; and see 
how Jubilant I am, bringing into play all that Neville ignores in 
me. I feel, as I look from the window, parting the curtains, 
That would give him no pleasure; but it rejoices me.’ (We use 
our friends to measure our own stature.) My scope embraces 
what Neville never reaches. They arc shouting hunting-songs 
over the way. They are celebrating some run with the beagles. 
The little boys in caps who always turned at the same moment 
when the brake went round the corner arc clapping each other 
on the shoulder and boasting. But Neville, delicately avoiding 
interference, stealthily, like a conspirator, hastens back to his 
room. I see him sunk in bis low chair gazing at the fire which 
has assumed for the moment an architectural solidity. If life, he 
thinks, could tvear that permanence, if life could have that order 
—for above all he desires order, and detests my Byronic untidi- 
ness; and so draws his curtain; and bolts his door. His eyes (for 
he is in love; the sinister figure of love presided at our encoun- 
ter) fill with longing; fill with tears. He snatches the poker and 
with one blow destroys that momentary appearance of solidity in 
the burning coals. All changes. And youth and love. The boat 
has floated through the arch of the willows and is now under 
the bridge. Pcrcival, Tony, Archie, or another, will go to India. 
We shall not meet again. Then he stretches his hand for his copy- 
book — a neat volume bound in mottled paper — and writes fever- 
ishly long lines of poetry, in the manner of whomever he admires 
most at the moment. 

"But I want to linger; to lean from the window; to listen. 
ITicrc again comes that rolhcking chorus. They arc now smash- 
ing china— that also is the convention. The chorus, like a torrent 
jumping rocks, brutally assaulting old trees, pours with splendid 
abandonment headlong over precipices. On they roll; on they 
gaUop; after hounds, after footballs; they pump up and dfl^m 
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attached to oars like sacks of flour. All divisions arc merged— 
they act like one man. The gusty October wind blows the uproar 
in bursts of sound and silence across the court. Now again they 
are smashing the china— that is the convention. An old, un- 
steady woman carrying a bag trots home under the fire-red win- 
dows. She is half afraid that they will fall on her and tumble her 
into the gutter. Yet she pauses as if to warm her knobbed, her 
rheumaticky hands at the bonfire which flares away with streams 
of sparks and bits of blown paper. The old woman pauses against 
the lit window. A contrast. That I see and Neville does not see; 
that I feel and Neville does not feel. Hence he will reach perfec- 
tion, and I shall fail and shall leave nothing behind me but im- 
perfect phrases littered with sand. 

“I think of Louis now. What malevolent yet searching light 
would Louis throw upon this dwindling autumn evening, upon 
this china smashing and trolling of hunting-songs, upon Neville, 
Byron and our life here.? His thin lips are somewhat pursed; his 
cheeks are pale; he pores in an office over some obscure commer- 
cial document. ‘My father, a banker at Brisbane’ — being ashamed 
of him he always talks of him — failed. So he sits in an office, 
Louis the best scholar in the school. But I seeking contrasts often 
feel his eye on us, his laughing eye, his wild eye, adding us up 
like insignificant items in some grand total which he is for ever 
pursuing, in his office. And one day taking a fine pen and dip- 
ping it in red ink, the addition will be complete; our total will 
be known; but it will not be enough. 

Bang! They have thrown a chair now against the wall. We 
are damned then. My case is dubious too. Am I not indulging in 
.unwarranted emotions? Yes, as I lean out of the window and 
drop my cigarette so that it twirls lightly to the ground I feel 
Louis v'atching even ray cigarette. And Louis says, ‘That means 
something. But what?’ ” 

_ l^^ople go on passing, said Louis. “They pass the window of 
diis eating-shop incessantly. Motor-cars, vans, motor-omnibuses; 
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and again motor-omnibuses, vans, motor-cars — they pass the 
sviodow. In the background I perceive shops and houses; also 
the grey spires of a dty church. In the foreground are glass 
shelves set with plates of buns and bam sandwiches. All is some- 
what obscured by steam from a tea-urn. A meaty, vapourish smell 
of beef and mutton, sausages and mash, hangs down Lke a damp 
net in the middle of the eating-house. I prop my book against a 
bottle of Worcester sauce and try to look like the rest. 

“Yet I cannot. (They go on passing, they go on passing in 
disorderly procession.) I cannot read my book, or order my 
bee^ with conviction. I repeat, 'I am an average Englishman; I 
am an average clerk,* yet I look at the little men at the next table 
to be sure that I do what they do. Supple-faced, with rippling 
skins, that are always twitching with the multiplicity of their sen- 
sations, prehensile like monkeys, greased to this particular mo- 
ment, they are discussing with all the right gestures the sale of a 
piano. It blocks up the hall; so he would take a tenner. People 
go on passing; they go on passing against the spiies of the 
church and the plates of ham sandwiches. The streamers of my 
consciousness waver out and are perpetually torn and distressed 
by their disorder. I cannot therefore concentrate on my dinner. 
‘I would take a tenner. The case is handsome; but it blocks up 
the hall.' They dive and plunge like guillemots whose feathers 
arc slippery with oil. All excesses beyond that norm are vanity. 
That is the mean; that is the average. Meanwhile the hats bob 
up and down; the door perpetually shuts and opens. I am con- 
scious of dux, of disorder; of annihilation and despair. If this is 
all, this is worthless. Yet I fed, too, the rhythm of the eating- 
house. It is like a waltz tunc, eddying in and out, round and 
round. The waitresses, balancing trays, swing in and out, round 
and round, dealing pbtes of greens, of apricot and custard, deal- 
ing them at the right lime, to the nght customers. The average 
men, including her rhythm in their rhythm (‘I would take a 
tenner; for it blocks up the hall*) take their greens, tike their 
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gpricots and custard. '^Tiere then is the break in this continuicy? 
mipr the fissure through which one sees disaster? The drde is 
•unbroken; the harmony complete- Here is the central rhjthm; 
here the common mainspring. I watch it expand, contract; and 
then expand again, "iet I am not included. If I speak, mutating 
their accent, they prick their ears, waiting for me to speak again, 
in order that they may place me— if I come from Canada or Aus- 
tralia, I, who desire above all things to be taken to the arms vrith 
love, an alien, ext ernal. I, who would tvish to feel close over me 
rhe protective waves of the ordinary, catch with the tail of my 
eye some far horizon; am aware of hats bobbing up and down 
in perpetual disorder. To me is addressed the plaint of the wan- 
dering and distraaed spirit — (a woman "with bad teeth falters 
at the counter). Bring us back to the fold, we who pass so dis- 
jeaedly, bobbing up and do'wn, past windows "with plates of ham 
.'andniches in the foreground. Yes; I u’ill reduce you to order. 

“I will read in the book that is propped against the bottle of 
Worcester sauce. It contains some forged rings, some perfect 
statements, a few words, but poetry’. You, all of you, ignore it. 
ViTiat the dead poet said, you have forgotten. And I cannot trans- 
late it to you so that its binding jxjwer ropes you in, and makes 
it dear to you that you are aimless; and the rbythm is cheap and 
worthless; and so remove that degradation which, if you are un- 
aware of your aimlessness, pervades you, making you senile, even 
while you are young. To translate that poem so that it is easily’ 
lead is to be my endeavour. L the companion of Plato, of Virgil, 
will knock at the grained oak door. I oppose to what is passing 
this r amr od of beaten steeL I will not submit to Tbis aimle^c pass- 
ing of billycock hats and Homburg hats and all the plumed and 
variegated head-dresses of women. (Susan, whom I respect, 
■would wear a plain straw hat on a summer’s day.) And the grind- 
ing and the steam that runs in unequal drops down the window 
pane; and the stopping and the starting with a jerk of moror- 
omrubuscs; and the hesitations at connters; and the words that 
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trail drearily without human meaning; I will reduce you to or- 
der. 

“My roots go down through veins o£ lead and silver, through 
damp, marshy places that exhale odours to a knot made of oak 
roots bound together in the centre. Scaled and blind, with each 
stopping my cars, I have yet heard rumours of wars; and the 
nightingale; have felt the hurrying of many troops of men flock- 
ing hither and thither in quest of civilisation like flocks of birds 
migrating seeking the summer; I have seen women carrying red 
pitchers to the banks of the Nile- 1 woke in a garden, with a blow 
on the nape of my neck, a hot kiss. Jinny’s; remembering all this 
as one remembers confused cries and toppling pillars and shafts 
of red and black in some nocturtwl conflagration. I am for ever 
sleeping and waking. Now 1 sleep; now I wake. I sec the gleam- 
ing tea-urn; the glass cases full of pale-yellow sandwiches; the 
men in round coats perched on stools at the counter; and also 
behind them, eternity. It is a sugma burnt on my quivering flesh 
by a cowled man with a red-hot iron. I see this eating-shop 
against the packed and fluttering birds’ wings, many feathered, 
folded, of the past. Hence my pursed lips, my sickly pallor; my 
dutasteful and uninviting aspect as 1 turn my face with hatred 
and bitterness upon Bernard and Neville, who saunter under yew 
trees; who inherit arm<hairs; and draw their curtains close, so 
that lamplight falls on their books. 

“Susan, I respect; because she sits stitching. She sews under a 
quiet lamp in a house where the corn sighs close to the window 
and gives me safety. For I am the weakest, the youngest of them 
all. I am a child looking at his feet and the little runnels that the 
stream has made in the gravel. That 1 $ a snail, I say, that is a 
leaf. 1 delight in the snaiU; I delight in the leaf. I am always the 
youngest, the most innocent, the most trustful. You are all pro- 
tected. I am naked. When the waitress with the plaited wreaths 
of hair swings past, she deals you your apricots and custard un- 
hesitatingly, like a sister. You arc her brothers. But when I get 
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up, brushing the crumbs from my waistcoat, I slip too large a 
tip, a shilling, under the edge of my plate, so that she may not 
find it till I am gone, and her scorn, as she picks it up with laugh- 
ter, may not strike on me till I am past the swing-doors." 

"Now the wind lifts the blind," said Susan. “Jars, bowls, mat- 
ting and the shabby arm-chair with the hole in it arc now become 
distinct. The usual faded ribbons sprinkle the wall-paper. The 
bird chorus is over, only one bird now sings close to the bedroom 
window. I will pull on my stockings and go quietly past the bed- 
room doors, and down through the kitchen, out through the 
garden past the greenhouse into the field. It is still early morn- 
ing. The mist is on the marshes. The day is stark and stiff as a 
linen shroud. But it will soften; it will warm. At this hour, this 
still early hour, I think I am the field, I am the barn, I am tire 
trees; mine arc the flocks of birds, and this young hare who 
leaps, at the last moment when I step almost on him. Mine is the 
licron that stretches its vast wings lazily; and the cow that creaks 
as it pushes one foot before another, munching; and the wild, 
swooping swallow; and the faint red in the sky, and the green 
when the red fades; the silence and the bell; the call of the man 
fetching cart-horses from the fields— all are mine. 

"I cannot be divided, or kept apart. I was sent to school; I was 
sent to Switzerland to finish my education. I hate linoleum; I 
hate fir trees and mountains. Let me now fling myself on tliis 
flat ground under a pale sky where the clouds pace slowly. The 
cart grows gradually larger as it comes along the road. The sheep 
gather in the middle of the field. The birds gather in the middle 
of the road they need not fly yet. The wood smoke rises. The 
starkness of the dawn is going out of it. Now tlic day stirs. Col- 
our returns. The day waves yellow with all its crops. The earth 
hangs heavy beneath me. 

But who am I, who lean on this gate and watch my setter 
nose in a cirele? I think sometimes (I am not twenty yet) I am 
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not a woman, but the light that falls on this gate, on this ground. 
I am the seasons, I think sometimes, January, May, November; 
the mud, the mist, the dawn. I cannot be tossed about, or float 
gendy, or mix with other people. Yet now leaning here, till the 
gate prints my arm, I feel the weight that has formed itself in 
ray side. Something has formed, at school, in Switzerland, some 
hard thing. Not sighs and laughter; not circling and ingenious 
phrases; not Rhoda’s strange communtcations when she looks 
past us, over our shoulders; not Jinny’s pirouetting, all of a piece, 
limbs and body. What I give is fell. I cannot float gently, mixing 
with other people. I like best the stare of shepherds met in the 
road; the stare of gipsy women beside a cart In a ditch suckling 
their children as I shall suckle my children. For soon in the hot 
midday when the bees hum round the hollyhocks my lover will 
come. He will stand under the cedar tree. To his one word I 
shall answer my one word. What has formed in me I shall give 
him. 1 shall have children; I shall have maids in aprons; men 
with pitchforks; a kitchen where they bring the ailmg lambs to 
warm in baskets, where the hams hang and the onions glisten. 
I shall be like my mother, silent in a blue apron locking up the 
cupboards. 

"Now 1 am hungry. I will call my setter 1 think of crusts and 
bread and butter and tvhite plates tn a sunny room. I will go back 
across the fields. I will walk along this grass path with strong, 
even strides, now swerving to avoid the puddle, now leaping 
lightly to a clump. Beads of wet form on my rough skirt; my 
shoes become supple and dark. The stiffness has gone from the 
day; it is shaded with grey, green and umber. The birds no 
longer settle on the high road. 

“I return, like a cat or fox returning, whose fur is grey with 
rime, whose pads are hardened by the coarse earth. I push 
through the cabbages, making their leaves squeak and their 
drops spill, I sit waiting for my father’s footsteps as he shuffles 
down the passage pinching some herb between bis fingers. I pour 
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out cup after cup while the unopened flowers hold themselves 
erect on the table among the pots of )atn, the loaves and the but- 
ter. We are silent. 

“I go then to the cupboard, and take the damp bags of rich 
sultanas; I lift the heavy flour on to the clean scrubbed kitchen 
tabic. I knead; I stretch; I pull, plunging my hands in the warm 
inwards of the dough. I let the cold water stream fanwise through 
my fingers. The fire roars; the flies buzz in a circle. All my cur- 
rants and rices, the silver bags and the blue bags, arc locked 
again in the cupboard. The meat is stood in the oven; the bread 
rises in a soft dome under the clean towel. I walk in the after- 
noon down to the river. All the world is breeding. The flies arc 
going from grass to grass. The flowers are thick witli pollen. The 
swans ride the stream in order. The clouds warm now, sun-spot- 
ted, sweep over the hills, leaving gold in the water, and gold on 
the necks of the swans. Pushing one foot before the other, the 
cows munch their way across the field. I feel through the grass 
for the white-domed mushroom; and break its stalk and pick 
the purple orchid that grows beside it and lay the orchid by the 
mushroom with the earth at its root, and so home to make the 
kettle boil for my father among the just reddened roses on 
the tea-table. 

"But evening comes and the lamps arc lit. And when evening 
comes and the lamps arc lit they make a yellow fire in the ivy. I 
sit with my sewing by the table. I think of Jinny; of Rhoda; and 
hear the rattle of wheels on the pavement as the farm horses 
plod home; I hear traffic roaring in the evening wind. I look at 
dte quivering leaves in the dark garden and think, ‘They dance 
in London. Jinny kisses Louis.’ ” 

How strange, said Jinny, “that people should sleep, that peo- 
ple should put out the lights and go upstairs. They have taken 
off their dresses, they have put on white night-gowns. There are 
no lights in any of these houses. There is a line of chimney-pots 
against the sky; and a street lamp or two burning, as lamps burn 
when nobody needs them. The only people in the streets arc poor 
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people hurrying. There i$ no one coming or going in this street; 
the day is over. A few policemen stand at the corners. Yet night 
is beginning. I feel myself shining in the dark. Silk is on my 
knee. My silk legs rub smoothly together. The stones of a neck- 
lace he cold on my throat. My feet feel the pinch of shoes. I sit 
bolt upright so that my hair may not touch the back of the seat. 
I am arrayed, I am prepared. This is the momentary pause; the 
dark moment. The fiddlers have lifted their bows, 

“No%v the car slides to a stop. A strip of pavement is lighted. 
The door is opening and shutting. People arc arriving; they do 
not speak; they hasten in. There is the swishing sound of cloaks 
falling in the hall. This is the prelude, this is the bc^nning. I 
glance, I peep, I powder. All Is exact, prepared. My hair is swept 
in one curve. My lips are precisely red. I am ready now to join 
men and women on the stairs, my peers. I pass them, exposed to 
their gaze, as they are to mine. Like lightning we look but do 
not soften or show signs of recognition. Our bodies communi- 
cate. 'This is my calling. This is my world. AU is decided and 
ready; the servants, standing here, and again here, take my name, 
my fresh, my unknown name, and toss it before me I enter. 

“Here are gdt chairs m the empty, the wpcctant rooms, and 
flowers, stiller, statelier, than flowers that grow, spread green, 
spread white, against the walls. And on one small table is one 
bound book. This is what I have dreamt; this is what 1 have 
foretold. I am native here. I tread naturally on thick carpets. I 
slide easily on smooth-polished floors. I now begin to unfurl, in 
this scent, in this radiancy as a fern when its curled leaves un- 
furl. I stop. I take stock of this \vorld. I look among the groups 
of unknown people. Among the lustrous green, pink, pearl-grey 
women stand upright the bodies of men They are black and 
white; they are grooved beneath their clothes with deep nils. I 
feel again the reflection in the window of the tunnel; it moves. 
The black-and-white figures of unknown men look at me as I 
lean forward; as I turn aside to look at a picture, they turn tM 
Their hands go fluttering to their ties. They touch that waist 
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coats, their pocket-handkerchiefs. They arc very young. They 
arc anxious to make a good impression. I feel a thousand capaci- 
ties spring up in me. I am arch, gay, languid, melancholy by 
turns. I am rooted, but I flow. All gold, flowing that way, I say 
to this one, ‘Come.’ Rippling black, I say to that one, ‘No.’ One 
breaks off from his station under the glass cabinet. He ap- 
proaches. He makes towards me. This is the most exciting mo- 
ment I have ever known. I flutter. I ripple. I stream like a plant 
in the river, flowing this way, flowing that way, but rooted, so 
that he may come to me. ‘Come,’ I say, ‘come.’ Pale, with dark 
hair the one who is coming is melancholy, romantic. And I am 
arch and fluent and capricious; for he is melancholy, he is ro- 
mantic. He is here; he stands at my side. 

“Now with a little jerk, like a limpet broken from a rock, I 
am broken off: I fall with him; I am carried off. We yield to this 
slow flood. We go in and out of this hesitating music. Rocks 
break the current of the dance; it jars, it shivers. In and out, wc 
are swept now into this large figure; it holds us together; wc 
cannot step outside its sinuous, its hesitating, its abrupt, its per- 
fectly encircling walls. Our bodies, his hard, mine flowing, are 
pressed together within its body; it holds us together; and then 
lengthening out, in smooth, in sinuous folds, rolls us between 
it, on and on. Suddenly the music breaks. My blood runs on but 
my body stands still. The room reels past my eyes. It stops. 

‘Come then, let us wander whirling to the gilt chairs. The 
body is stronger than I thought. I am dizzier than I supposed. 
I do not care for anything in this world. I do not care for any- 
body save this man whose name I do not know. Are we not ac- 
ceptable, moon ? Are we not lovely sitting together here, I in my 
satin; he in black and white? My peers may look at me now. I 
look straight back at you, men and women. I am one of you. 
This is my world. Now I take this thin-stemmed glass and sip. 
Wine has a drastic, an astringent taste. I cannot help wincing as 
I drink. Scent and flowers, radiance and heat, are distilled here 
to a fiery, to a yellow liquid. Just behind my shoulder-blades 
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some dry thing, wide-eyed, gently closes, gradually luUs itself to 
sleep. This is rapture; this is relief. The bar at the back of my 
throat lowers itself. Words crowd and cluster and push forth one 
on top of another. It does not matter which. They jostle and 
mount on each other’s shoulders. The single and the solitary 
mate, tumble and become many. It docs not matter what I say. 
Crowding, like a fluttering bird, one sentence crosses the empty 
space between us. It settles on his lips. I fill my glass again. I 
drink. The veils drop between us. I am admitted to the warmth 
and privacy of another soul. Wc arc together, high up, on some 
Alpine pass. He stands melancholy on (he crest of the road, I , 
stoop, I pick a blue flower and fix it, standing on tiptoe to reach 
him, in his coat. Thcrel That is my moment of ecstasy. Now it 
is over. 

“Now slackness and indifference invade u$. Other people brush 
past. We have lost consciousness of our bodies uniting under the 
table. I also like fair-hatred men with blue eyes. The door opens. 
The door goes on opening. Now I think, ne-xt time it opens the 
whole of my life will be changed. Who comes? But it ts only a 
servant, bringing glasses, That is an old man— 1 should be a 
child with him. That is a great lady— with her I should dissem- 
ble. There arc girls of my own age, for whom I fed the drawn 
swords of an honourable antagonism. For these are my peers. I 
am a native of this world. Here is my risk, here is my adventure. 
The door opens. Oh, come. I say to this one, rippling gold from 
head to heels. ‘Come,’ and he comes towards me.” 

“I shall edge behind them,” said Rhoda, “as if I saw some one 
I know. But I know no one. I shall twitch the curtain and I^k 
at the moon. Draughts of oblivion shall quench my agitation. 
The door opens; the tiger leaps. The door opens; terror rusnes 
in; terror upon terror, pursuing me. Let me visit furtively the 
treasures I have laid apart. Pools lie on the other side of the wor 
reflecting marble columns. The swallow dips her wing in r * 
pools. But here the door opens and people come; they come to- 
wards me. Throwing faint smiles to mask their cruelty, them m 
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difference, they seize me. The swallow dips her wings; the moon 
rides through blue seas alone. I must take his hand; I must an- 
swer, But what answer shall I give? I am thrust back to stand 
burning in this clumsy, this ill-fitting body, to receive the shafts 
of his indifference, and his scorn, I who long for marble columns 
and pools on the other side of the world where the swallow dtps 
her wings. 

“Night has wheeled a little further over the chimney-pots. I 
see out of the window over his shoulder some unembarrassed cat, 
not drowned in light, not trapped in silk, free to pause, to stretch, 
and to move again. I hate all details of the individual fife. But I 
' am fixed here to listen. An immense pressure is on me. I cannot 
inove without dislodging the weight of centuries. A million ar- 
rows pierce me. Scorn and ridicule pierce me. I, who could beat 
my breast against the storm and let the hail choke me joyfully, 
am pinned down here; am exposed. The tiger leaps. Tongues 
with their whips are upon me. Mobile, incessant, they flicker 
over me. I must prevaricate and fence them off with lies. What 
amulet is there against this disaster? What face can I summon to 
lay cool upon this heat? I think of names on boxes; of mothers 
from whose wide knees skirts descend; of glades where the 
many-backed steep hills come down. Hide me, I cry, protect me, 
for I am the youngest, the most naked of you all. Jinny rides like 
a gull on the wave, dealing her looks adroitly here and there, say- 
ing this, saying that, with truth. But I lie; I prevaricate. 

Alone, I rock my basins; I am mistress of my fleet of ships. 
But here, twisting the tassels of this brocaded curtain in my 
hostess s window, I am broken into separate pieces; I am no 
longer one. What then is the knowledge that Jinny has as she 
dances; the assurance that Susan has as, stooping quietly beneath 
the lamplight, she draws the white cotton through the eye of her 
needle? They say. Yes; they say, No; they bring their fists down 
with a bang on the table. But I doubt; I tremble; I see the wild 
thorn tree shake its shadow in the desert. 

Now I will walk, as if I had an end in view, across the room. 
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to the balcony under the awning. I sec the sky, softly feathered 
with its sudden effulgence of moon. I also sec the railings of the 
square, and two people without faces, leaning like statues against 
the sky. There is then a world immune from change. When I 
have passed through this drawing-room flickering with tongues 
that cut me like knives, making me stammer, making me lie, J 
find faces rid of features, robed in beauty. The lovers crouch 
under the plane tree. The policeman stands sentinel at the cor- 
ner. A man passes. There is then a world immune from change. 
But I am not composed enough, standing on tiptoe on the verge 
of fire, still scorched by the hot breath, afraid of the door open- 
ing and the leap of the tiger, to make even one sentence. What I ^ 
say is perpetually contradicted. Each tunc the door opens I am 
interrupted. I am not yee twenty-one. I am to be broken. I am to 
be derided all my life. I am to be cast up and down among these 
men and women, with their twitching faces, with their lying 
tongues, like a cork on a rough sea. Like a ribbon of weed I am 
flung far every time the door opens, nie wave breaks. I am the 
foam that sweeps and fills the uttermost rims of the rocks with 
whiteness; I am also a girl, here in this room.” 
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difference, they seize me. The swallow dips her wings; the moon 
rides through blue seas alone. I must take his hand; I must an- 
swer. But what answer shall I give.? I am thrust back to stand 
burning in this clumsy, this ill-fitting body, to receive the shafts 
of his indifference, and his scorn, I who long for marble columns 
and pools on the other side of the world where the swallow dips 
her Avings. 

“Night has wheeled a litde further over the chimney-pots. I 
see out of the window over his shoulder some unembarrassed cat, 
not drowned in light, not trapped in silk, free to pause, to stretch, 
and to move again. I hate aU details of the individual fife. But I 
am fixed here to listen. An immense pressure is on me. I cannot 
move without dislodging the weight of centuries. A million ar- 
rows pierce me. Scorn and ridicule pierce me. I, who could beat 
my breast against the storm and let the hail choke me joyfully, 
am pinned down here; am exposed. The tiger leaps. Tongues 
with their rvhips are upon me. Mobile, incessant, they flicker 
over me. I must prevaricate and fence them off with lies. What 
amulet is there against this disaster? What face can I summon to 
lay cool upon this heat? I think of names on boxes; of mothers 
from whose wide knees skirts descend; of glades where the 
many-backed steep hills come down. Hide me, I cry, protect me, 
for I am the youngest, the most naked of you all. Jinny rides like 
a gull on the wave, dealing her looks adroidy here and there, say- 
ing this, saying that, with truth. But I lie; I prevaricate. 

“Alone, I rock my basins; I am mistress of my fleet of ships. 
But here, twisting the tassels of this brocaded curtain in my 
hostess’s window, I am broken into separate pieces; I am no 
longer one. What then is the knowledge that Jinny has as she 
dances; the assurance that Susan has as, stooping quietly beneath 
the lamplight, she draws the white cotton through the eye of her 
needle? They say, Yes; they say. No; they bring their fists down 
with a bang on the tabic. But I doubt; I tremble; I see the tvild 
thorn tree shake its shadow in the desert. 

Now I will walk, as if I had an end in view, across the room. 
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to the balcony under the awning. I see the sky, softly feathered 
with its sudden effulgence of moon. I also see the railings of the 
square, and two people without faces, leaning like statues against 
the sky. There is then a world immune from change. When I 
have passed through this drawing-room flickering with tongues 
that cut me like knives, making me stammer, making me lie, I 
find faces rid of features, robed in beauty. The lovers crouch 
under the plane tree. The policeman stands sentinel at the cor- 
ner. A man passes. There is then a world immune from change. 
But I am not composed enough, standing on tiptoe on the verge 
of fire, still scorched by the hot breath, afraid of the door open- 
ing and the leap of the tiger, to make even one sentence. What I ^ 
say is perpetually contradicted. Each time the door opens I am 
interrupted. I am not yet twenty-one. I am to be broken. I am to 
be derided all my life. I am to be ast up and down among these 
men and women, with their twitching faces, with their lying 
tongues, like a cork on a rough sea. Like a ribbon of weed I am 
flung far every time the door opens. The wave breaks. 1 am the 
foam that sweeps and fills the uttermost rims of the rocks with 
whiteness; I am also a girl, here in this room." 



he sun, risen, no longer 
couched on a green mattress darting a fitful glance through 
watery jewels, bared its face and bolted straight over the waves. 
They fell with a regular thud. They fell with the concussion of 
horses' hooves on the turf. Their spray rose U}{C the tossing of 
lances and assegais over the riders' heads. T hey swept the beach 
with steel blue and diamond-tipped water. They drew in and 
out with the energy, the muscularity of an engine which sweeps 
its force out and in again. The sun fell on cornfields and woods. 
Rivers became blue, and many-plaited , lawns that sloped down to 
the water's edge became green as birds' feathers softly ruffling 
their plumes. The hills curved and controlled, seemed bound 
bacl{ by thongs, as a limb is laced by muscles; and the woods 
which bristled proudly on their flan/(s were iil{c the curt, clipped 
mane on the nec\ of a horse. 

In the garden where the trees stood thicl{ over flower-beds, 
ponds, and greenhouses the birds sang in the hot sunshine, each 
alone. One sang under the bedroom window; another on the 
topmost twig of the lilac bush; another on the edge of the wall. 
Each sang stridently, with passion, with vehemence, as if to let 
the song burst out of it, no matter if it shattered the song of an- 
other bird with harsh discord. Their round eyes bulged with 
bnghtness; their clows gripped the twig or rail. They sang ex- 
posed without shelter, to the air and the sun, beautiful in their 
new plumage, shell-veined or brightly mailed, here barred with 
soft blties, here splashed with gold, or striped with one bright 
feather. They sang as if the song were urged out of them by the 
pressure of the morning. They sang as if the edge of being were 
sharpened and must cut, must split the softness of the blue-green 
light, the dampness of the wet earth; the fumes and steams of 
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the greasy \itchen vapour; the hot breath of mutton and beef; 
the richness of pastry and fruit; the damp shreds and peelings 
thrown from the kitchen budget, from which a slow steam oozed 
on the rubbish heap. On all the sodden, the damp-spotted, 
the curled with wetness, they descended, dry-beaded, ruthless, 
abrupt. They swooped suddenly from the lilac bough or the 
fence. They spied a snail and tapped the shell against a stone. 
They tapped furiously, methodically, until the shell brof{e and 
something slimy oozed from the cracd. They swept and soared 
sharply in flights high into the air, twittering short, sharp notes, 
and perched in the upper branches of some tree, and looked 
down upon leaves and spires beneath, and the country white 
tvith blossom, flowing with grass, and the sea which beat U\e a 
drum that raises a regiment of plumed and turbaned soldiers. 
Now and again their songs ran together in swift scales lido the 
interlaeingf of a mountain stream whose waters, meeting, foam 
and then mis, and hasten qtncder and quieder down the same 
channel brushing the same broad leaves. But there is a roed', they 
sever. 

The sun fell tn sharp wedges inside the room. Whatever the 
light touched became dowered with a fanatical existence, A plate 
was Ude a white lade. A dntfe loaded lide a dagger of ice. Sud- 
denly tumblers revealed themselves upheld by streads of light. 
Tables and chairs rose to the surface as if they had been siind 
under water and rose, filmed with red, orange, purple Ude the 
bloom on the sdin of ripe fruit. The veins on the glaze of the 
china, the grain of the wood, the fibres of the matting became 
more and more finely engraved. Everything was without shadow. 
A jar was so green that the eye seemed sucded up through a fun- 
nel by its intensity and slued ** limpet. Then shapes tood 

on mass and edge. Here was the boss of a chair; here the buld of 
a cupboard. And as the light increased, flocds of shadow were 
driven before it and conglomerated and hung in many-pleated 
folds in the background. 
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“How fair, how strange,” said Bernard, “glittering, many- 
pointed and many-domed London lies before me under mist. 
Guarded by gasometers, by factory chimneys, she lies sleeping 
as we approach. She folds the ant-heap to her breast. All cries, 
all clamour are softly enveloped in silence. Not Rome herself 
looks more majestic. But we are aimed at her. Already her ma- 
ternal somnolence is uneasy. Ridges fledged with houses rise 
from the mist. Factories, cathedrals, glass domes, institutions 
and theatres erect themselves. The early train from the north is 
hurled at her like a missile. We draw a curtain as we pass. Blank 
expectant faces stare at us as we rattle and flash through stations. 
Men clutch their newspapers a little tighter, as our wind sweeps 
them, envisaging death. But we roar on. We are about to ex- 
plode in the flanks of the city like a shell in the side of some pon- 
derous, maternal, majestic animal. She hums and murmurs; she 
awaits us. 

“Meanwhile as I stand looking from the train window, I feel 
strangely, persuasively, that because of my great happiness (being 
engaged to be married), I am become part of this speed, this mis- 
sile, hurled at the city. I am numbed to tolerance and acquies- 
cence. My dear sir, I could say, why do you fidget, taking down 
your suitcase and pressing into it the cap that you have worn all 
night.? Nothing we can do will avail. Over us all broods a splen- 
did unanimity. We are enlarged and solemnised and brushed into 
uniformity as with the grey wing of some enormous goose (it is 
a fine, but colourless morning) because we have only one desire 
— ^to arrive at the station. I do not want the train to stop with a 
thud. I do not want the connection which has bound us together 
sitting opposite each other all night long to be broken. I do not 
want to feel that hate and rivalry have resumed their sway; and 
different desires. Our community in the rushing train sitting 
together with only one wish to arrive at Euston was very wel- 
come. But behold! It is over. We have attained our desire. We 
have drawn up at the platform. Hurry and confusion and the 
wish to be first through the gate into the lift assert themselves. 
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But I do not wish to be first through the gate, to assume the 
burden of individual life. I, who have been since Monday, when 
she accepted me, charged in every nerve with a sense of identity, 
who could not see a tooth-brush in a glass without saying, 'My 
tooth-brush,’ now wish to unclasp my hands and let fall my pos- 
sessions, and merely stand here in the street, taking no part, 
watching the omnibuses, without desire; without envy; with 
what would be boundless curiosity about human destiny if there 
were any longer an edge to my mind. But it has none. I have 
arrived; am accepted. I ask nothing. 

“Having dropped off satisfied like a child from the breast, I 
am at liberty now to sink down, deep, into what passes, this om- 
nipresent, general life. (How much, let me note, depends upon 
trousers; the intelligent head is entirely handicapped by shabby 
trousers.) One observes curious hesitations at the door of the 
lift. This way, that way, the other? Then individuality asserts 
itself. They arc off. They are all impelled by some necessity. 
Some mUerable affair of keeping an appointment, of buying a 
bat, severs these beautiful human beings once so united. For my- 
self, I have no aim. I have no ambition. 1 will let myself be car- 
ried on by the general impulse. The surface of my mind slips 
along like a pale-grey stream reflecting what passes. I cannot 
remember my past, my nose, or the colour of my eyes, or what 
my general opinion of myself is. Only m moments of emergency, 
at a crossing, at a kerb, the wish to preserve my body springs out 
and seizes me and stops me, here, before this omnibus. We insist, 
It seems, on living. Then again, indifference descends. The roar 
of the tralfic, the passage of undifferentiated faces, this way and 
that way, drugs me into dreams; rubs the features from faces. 
People might walk through me. And, what is this moment of 
time, this particular day in which I have found myself caught? 
The growl of traffic might be any uproar— forest trees or the roar 
of wild beasts. Time has whizzed back an inch or two on its reel; 
our short progress has been cancelled. I think also that our bodies 
arc in truth naked. We are only lightly covered with buttoned 
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cloth; and beneath these pavements are shells, bones and silence. 

“It is, however, true that my dreaming, my tentative advance 
like one carried beneath the surface of a stream, is interrupted, 
torn, pricked and plucked at by sensations, spontaneous and 
irrelevant, of curiosity, greed, desire, irresponsible as in sleep. (I 
covet that bag— etc.) No, but I wish to go under; to visit the pro- 
found depths; once in a while to exercise my prerogative not al- 
ways to act, but to explore; to hear vague, ancestral sounds of 
boughs creaking, of mammoths, to indulge impossible desires to 
embrace the whole world with the arms of understanding, im- 
possible to those who act. Am I not, as I walk, trembling with 
strange oscillations and vibrations of sympathy, which, un- 
moored as I am from a private being, bid me embrace these en- 
grossed flocks; these starers and trippers; these errand-boys and 
furtive and fugitive girls who, ignoring their doom, look in at 
shop-windows ? But I am aware of our ephemeral passage. 

“It is, however, true that I cannot deny a sense that life for 
me is now mysteriously prolonged. Is it that I may have children, 
may cast a fling of seed wider, beyond this generation, this doom- 
encircled population, shuffling each other in endless competition 
along the street? My daughters shall come here, in other sum- 
mers; my sons shall turn new fields. Hence we are not raindrops, 
soon dried by the wind; we make gardens blow and forests roar; 
we come up differently, for ever and ever. This then serves to 
explain my confidence, my central stability, otherwise so mon- 
strously absurd as I breast the stream of this crowded thorough- 
fare, making always a passage for myself between people’s bodies, 
taking advantage of safe moments to cross. It is not vanity; for I 
am emptied of ambition; I do not remember my special gifts, or 
idiosyncrasy, or the marks I bear on my person, eyes, nose or 
■mouth. I am not, at this moment, myself. 

Yet behold, it returns. One cannot extinguish that persistent 
smell. It steals in through some crack in the structure — one’s 
identity. I am not part of the street — no, I observe the street. One 
splits off, therefore. For instance, up that back street a girl stands 
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waiting; for whom? A ronumic itory. On ihc wall of that jliop 
is fixed a imall crane, and for what reaton, I ash, was that crane 
fixed there? and inrent a purple lady r'/clling, circumamhient, 
hauled from a barouche landau by a perspiring husband some- 
time in the sixi/er. A grctesqtic ttnrf. That U, I am z natural 
coiner of words, a blower of bubbles througJi one thing and an- 
other. Ask! stiikiag off these ehumatintii spontaneously I clalso- 
rare myself; differentiate myscJ£ and Usuning to the voice that 
says as I stroll past, ‘Loot! Tate rote of ihail' I conceive myself 
ca l led upon to provide seme winter's night, a meaning for all 
sny ebserradona— a line that runs from r^ne to another, a sum- 
mieg cp that complete:. But sofit/Toiet in l/*et streets soon pall. 
I need an andferjcc. Thai is my d/mrAaW. That always ru/IIes the 
edge of tie fina! suiement ztA prevems it from Untning, I can- 
r« scat mysei; in some sordid easingd/^te and cedtr tia same 
g!a« day after day and hriete myseff en-irdy in one (luid^hU 
C£e, I sake my phrase and run off r/hh fe to some fumtlwi 
rxa where c win be £: by dozens of candle?. 1 rvied eye* rm me 
to draw esc these friTk and ferbdows. To he mytelf (f ///e) I 
Msd tbe ilcmsat^.s of ocher pen^^Vs eyw, a.vf theref/vrs oa.o/soe 
be esssrdy stre wiat k my scf. The aeriirr.'k?, hte Loed^ lih”^ 
Rhcda, eshz mo« cr.mp'kteiy in sotsTde. Tf^ty resenn iTifml' 
txs, rsixEisii'.c:, They tv:: thcr pscri'ret, once pt:.v.ed, fa 
6z .v z .V 3zd OS the fieuf-Oe travel w.rdt f.'/e see t: picked 
Kk words cene prerved, evodmsed, erder;ng. 

T wish CCS after tfirt scerrxiince to spirtStv 
csdsr the £5^ of my irxstdf isexi, I cDi bees trarversieg ffe- 
smdees cerrxnry of ecosdmraty. A strange fend, f fiord ro 
sy e£ snrvcExmcnc, m my mcmens of cot-ners-Jeg S'-rJe- 

ce sirr, as r gtes ce, mmes c^Jt, of r?je t/jt t?^ dfsvs 
bsy:cd tfir efrde of or.;^ Lgfii t?.-s dmm-n^ng ci ify/’zasfs 
harr, I zs-se had cce mccamr, of eecrxava? petcc. Th;s k jerljpJ 
hsyemes:. J f ane drawn: xsoi cy yadc-r.^ ty cssn> 

oeiy, greed fl am iengy / szitzjt kreto-avk deare w be my- 
o-'- I r yajp£ tv wScce I evifid «7 Loess; 
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Neville; Susan; Jinny and Rhoda. With them I am many-sided. 
They retrieve me from darkness. We shall meet tonight, thank 
Heaven. Thank Heaven, I need not be alone. We shall dine to- 
gether. We shall say good-bye to Pcrcival, who goes to India. 
The hour is still distant but I feel already those harbingers, those 
outriders, figures of one’s friends in absence. I sec Louis, stone- 
carved, sculpturesque; Neville, scissor-cutting, exact; Susan with 
eyes like lumps of crystal; Jinny dancing like a flame, febrile, 
hot, over dry earth; and Rhoda the nymph of the fountain al- 
ways wet. These are fantastic pictures — these are figments, these 
visions of friends in absence, grotesque, dropsical, vanishing at 
the first touch of the toe of a real boot. Yet they drum me alive. 
They brush off these vapours. I begin to be impatient of solitude 
— to feel its draperies hang sweltering, unwholesome about me. 
Oh, to toss them off and be active! Anybody will do. I am not 
fastidious. The crossing-sweeper will do; the postman; the waiter 
in this French restaurant; better still the genial proprietor, 
whose geniality seems reserved for oneself. He mixes the salad 
with his own hands for some privileged guest. Which is the privi- 
leged guest, I ask, and why? And what is he saying to the lady 
in ear-rings, is she a friend or a customer? I feel at once, as I sit 
down at a table, the delicious josUe of confusion, of uncertainty, 
of possibility, of speculation. Images breed instandy. I am em- 
barrassed by my own ferdlity. I could describe every chair, table, 
luncher here copiously, freely. My mind hums hither and thither 
with its veil of words for everything. To speak, about wine even 
to the waiter, is to bring about an explosion. Up goes the rocket. 
Its golden grain falls, fertilising, upon the rich soil of my imagi- 
nation. The entirely unexpected nature of this explosion— -that 
is the joy of intercourse. I, mixed with an unknown Italian 
waiter— what am I? There is no stability in this world. Who is to 
say what meaning there is in anything? Who is to foretell the 
flight of a word? It is a balloon that sails over tree-tops. To speak 
of knowledge is futile. All is experiment and adventure. We are 
for ever mixing ourselves with unknown quantities. What is to 
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come? I know not. But, as 1 put down my glass I remember; I 
am engaged to be married. I am to ^nc with my friends tonight. 
I am Bernard.” 

“It is now five minutes to eight," said Neville. “I have come 
early. 1 have taken my place at the table ten minutes before the 
time in order to taste every moment of anticipation; to sec the 
door open and to say, ‘Is it Pcrdval? No; it is not PerdvaL' 
There is a morbid pleasure in saying. *No, it is not Pcrdval.' I 
have seen the door open and shut twenty times already; each 
time the suspense sharpens. This is the place to which he is com- 
ing. This is the table at which he will sit. Here, incredible as it 
seems, will be his actual body. This table, these chairs, this metal 
vase with its three red flowers are about to undergo an extraor- 
dinary transformation. Already the room, with its swing-doon, 
its tables heaped with fruit, with cold joints, wears the wavering, 
unreal appearance of a place where one waits expecting some- 
thing to happen. Things quiver as if not yet in being. The blank- 
ness of the white cab!e<Ioth glares. Tlie hostility, the Indiffereooe 
of other people dining here Is oppressive. We look at each other; 
see that we do not know each other, stare, and go off. Such looks 
are lashes. I feel the whole cruelty and indifference of the world 
in them. If he should not come 1 could not bear it. I should go. 
Yet somebody must be seeing him now. He must be in some cab; 
he must be passing some shop. And every moment he seems to 
pump into this room this prickly light, this intensity of bang » 
that things have lost their normal uses — this knife-blade is only a 
flash of light, not a thing to cut with. The normal is abolished. 

“The door opens, but he does not come. That is Louis hesitat- 
ing there. That is his strange mixture of assurance and timidity. 
He looks at himself in the looking-glass as he comes in; be 
touches his hair; he is dissatishcd with his appearance. He says, 
*I am a Duke — the last of an ancient race.* He is acrid, suspicious, 
domineering, difficult (I am comparing him with Percival). At 
the same time he is formidable, for there is laughter in his eyes. 
He has seen me. Here he is.” 
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“There is Susan,” said Louis. "She does not see us. She has not 
dressed, because she despises the futility of London. She stands 
for a moment at the swing-door, looking about her like a crea- 
ture dazed by the light of a lamp. Now she moves. She has the 
stealthy yet assured movements (even among tables and chairs) 
of a wild beast. She seems to find her way by instinct in and out 
among these little tables, touching no one, disregarding waiters, 
yet comes straight to our table in the corner. When she sees us 
(Neville, and myself) her face assumes a certainty which is 
alarming, as if she had what she wanted. To be loved by Susan 
would be to be impaled by a bird’s sharp beak, to be nailed to a 
barnyard door. Yet there are moments when I could wish to be 
speared by a beak, to be nailed to a barnyard door, positively, 
once and for all. 

“Rhoda comes now, from nowhere, having slipped in while 
we were not looking. She must have made a tortuous course, 
taking cover now behind a waiter, now behind some ornamental 
pillar, so as to put oR as long as possible the shock of recognition, 
so as to be secure for one more moment to rock her petals in her 
basin. We wake her. We torture her. She dreads us, she despises 
us, yet comes cringing to our sides because for all our cruelty 
there is always some name, some face which sheds a radiance, 
which lights up her pavements and makes it possible for her to 
replenish her dreams.” 

“The door opens, the door goes on opening,” said Neville, "yet 
he does not come.” 

“There is Jinny,” said Susan. “She stands in the door. Every- 
thing seems stayed. The waiter stops. The diners at the table by 
the door look. She seems to centre everything; round her tables, 
lines of doors, windows, ceilings, ray themselves, like rays 
round the star in the middle of a smashed window-pane. She 
brings things to a point, to order. Now she sees us, and moves, 
and all the rays ripple and flow and waver over us, bringing in 
new tides of sensation. We change. Louis puts his hand to his tie. 
Neville, who sits waiting with, agonised intensity, nervously 
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straightens the forks in front of him. Rhoda secs her with sur- 
prise, as if on some far horizon a fire blazed. And I, though I 
pile my mind with damp grass, with wet fields, with the sound 
of rain on the roof and the gusts of wind that batter at the house 
in winter and so protect my soul against her, feel her derision 
steal round me, feel her laughter curl its tongues of fire round 
me and light up unsparingly my shabby dress, my square-tipped 
finger-nails, which I at once hide under the table-cloth.” 

“He has not come,” said Neville. “The door opens and he does 
not come. That is Bernard, As he pulls off his coat he shows, 
of course, the blue shirt under his arm-pits. And then, unlike the 
rest of us, he comes in without pushing open a door, without 
knowing that he comes into a room full of strangers. He does 
not look in the glass. His hair is untidy, but he does not know it. 
He has no perception that we differ, or that this tabic is his goal. 
He hesitates on his way here. Who is that? he asks himself, for 
he half knows a woman m an opera cloak. He half knows every- 
body; he knows nobody (I compare him with Percival). But 
now, perceiving us, he waves a benevolent salute; he bears down 
with such benignity, with such love of mankind (crossed with 
humour at the futility of ‘loving mankind’), that, if it were not 
for Percival, who turns all this to vapour, one would feel, as the 
others already feel; Now is our festival; now we arc together. 
But without Percival there is no solidity. We are silhouettes, hol- 
low phantoms moving mistily without a background.” 

“The swing-door goes on opening," said Rhoda. “Strangers 
keep on coming, people wc shall never see again, people who 
brush us disagreeably with their familiarity, their indifference, 
and the sense of a world continuing without us. Wc cannot sink 
down, wc cannot forget our faces. Even I who have no face, who 
make no difference when I come in (Susan and Jinny change 
bodies and faces), flutter unattached, without anchorage any- 
where, unconsolidated, incapable of composing any blankness 
or continuity or wall against which their bodies move. It is be- 
cause of NeviUe and his misery. The sharp breath of his misery 
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scatters my being. Nothing can settle; nothing can subside. 
Every time the door opens he looks fixedly at the table he dare 
not raise his eyes — then looks for one second and says, ‘He has 
not come.’ But here he is.” 

“Now,” said Neville, “my tree flowers. My heart rises. All 
oppression is relieved. All impediment is removed. The reign of 
chaos is over. He has imposed order. Knives cut again.” 

“Here is Percival,” said Jinny. “He has not dressed.” 

“Here is Percival,” said Bernard, “smoothing his hair, not 
from vanity (he does not look in the glass) , but to propitiate the 
god of decency. He is conventional; he is a hero. The little boys 
trooped after him across the playing-fields. They blew their noses 
as he blew his nose, but unsuccessfully, for he is Percival. Now, 
when he is about to leave us, to go to India, all these trifles come 
together. He is a hero. Oh, yes, that is not to be denied, and 
when he takes his seat by Susan, whom he loves, the occasion is 
aowned. We who yelped like jackals biting at each other’s heels 
now assume the sober and confident air of soldiers in the pres- 
ence of their captain. We who have been separated by our youth 
(the oldest is not yet twenty-five), who have sung like eager birds 
each his own song and tapped with the remorseless and savage 
egotism of the young our own snail-shell till it cracked (I am en- 
gaged), or perched solitary outside some bedroom window and 
sang of love, of fame and other single experiences so dear to the 
callow bird with a yellow tuft on its beak, now come nearer; 
and shuffling closer on our perch in this restaurant where every- 
body’s interests are at variance, and the incessant passage of traf- 
fic chafes us with distractions, and the door opening perpetually 
its glass cage solicits us with myriad temptations and offers in- 
sults and wounds to our confidence — sitting together now we 
love each other and believe in our own endurance.” 

Now let us issue from the darkness of solitude,” said Louis. 

Now let us say, brutally and directly, what is in our minds,” 
said Neville. Our isolation, our preparation, is over. The furtive 
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days of secrecy and hiding, the tcvelations on staircases, moments 
of terror and ecstasy." 

“Old Mrs. Constable lifted her sponge and warmth poured 
over us,” said Bernard. “We became clothed in this changing, 
this feehng garment of flesh.” 

“The boot boy made love to the scullery-maid in the kitchen 
garden," said Susan, “among the blown-out washing.” 

“The breath of the wind was like a dger panting,” said Rhoda. 

“The man lay liwd with his throat cut in the gutter," said 
Neville. "And going upstairs 1 could not raise my foot agaiiut 
the immitigable apple-tree with its silver leaves held stiffl” 

“The leaf danced in the hedge without any one to blow it," 
said Jinny. 

“In the sun-baked comer,” said Louis, “the petals swam on 
depths of green.” 

"At Elvedon the gardeners swci« and swept with their great 
brooms, and the woman sat at a table writing,” said Bernard. 

"From these close-furled balls of string we draw now every 
filament," said Louis, “remembering, when we meet.” 

"And then,” said Bernard, "the cab came to the door, and, 
pressing our new bowler hats tightly over our eyes to hide our 
unmanly tears, we drove through streets in which even the house- 
maids looked at us, and our names painted in white letters on 
our boxes proclaimed to all the world that W’c were going to 
school with the regulation number of socks and drawers, on 
which our mothers for some nights previously had stitched our 
initials, in our boxes. A second severance from the body of our 
mother.” 

“And Miss Lambert, Miss Cutting, and Miss Bard," said Jinny, 
“monumental ladies, whitc-ruflcd, sione-colourcd, enigmatic, 
with amethyst rings moving like virginal tapers, dim glowworms 
over the pages of French, geography and arithmetic, presided; 
and there were maps, green-baize boards, and rows of shoes on 
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“Bells rang punctually” said Susan, “maids scuffled and gig- 
gled. There was a drawing in of chairs and a drawing out of 
chairs on the linoleum. But from one attic there was a blue view, 
a distant view of a field unstained by the corruption of this regi- 
mented, unreal existence.” 

“Down from our heads veils fell,” said Rhoda. “We clasped the 
flowers with their green leaves rustling in garlands.” 

“We changed, we became unrecognisable,” said Louis. “Ex- 
posed to all these different lights, what we had in us (for we are 
all so different) came intermittendy, in violent patches, spaced 
by blank voids, to the surface as if some acid had dropped un- 
equally on the plate. I was this, Neville that, Rhoda different 
again, and Bernard too.” 

“Then canoes slipped through palely tinted willow branches,” 
said Neville, "and Bernard, advancing in his casual way against 
breadths of green, against houses of very ancient foundation, 
tumbled in a heap on the ground beside me. In an access of emo- 
tion — winds are not more raving, nor lightning more sudden — I 
took my poem, I flung my poem, I slammed the door behind 
me.” 

“I, however,” said Louis, “losing sight of you, sat in my office 
and tore the date from the calendar, and announced to the world 
of ship-brokers, corn-chandlers and actuaries that Friday the 
tenth, or Tuesday the eighteenth, had dawned on the city of Lon- 
don.” 

“Then,” said Jinny, “Rhoda and I, exposed in bright dresses. 
With a few precious stones nestling on a cold ring round our 
throats, bowed, shook hands and took a sandwich from a plate 
with a smile.” 

The tiger leapt, and the swallow dipped her wings in dark 
pools on the other side of the world,” said Rhoda. 

“But here and now we are together,” said Bernard. “We have 
come together, at a particular time, to this particular spot. We 
are drawn into this communion by some deep, some common 
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emotion. Shall we call it, conveniently, ‘love’? Shall we say 'love 
of Pcrcival’ because Percival is going to India? 

“No, that is too small, too particular a name. We cannot attach 
the width and spread of our fedings to so small a mark. We have 
come together (from the North, from ^e South, from Susan's 
farm, from Louis’s house of business) to make one thing, not 
enduring— for what endures?— but seen by many eyes simul- 
taneously. There is a red carnation in that vase. A single flower 
as we sat here waiting, but now a seven-sided flower, many- 
petalled, red, puce, purple-shaded, stiff with silver-tinted leaves 
—a whole flower to which every eye brings its own contribu- 
tion.'’ 

“After the capricious fires, the abysmal dulness of youth,’’ 
said Neville, “the light falls upon teal objects now. Here ate 
knives and forks. The world Is displayed, and we too, so that 
we can talk." 

“We differ, it may be too profoundly," said Louis, “for ex- 
planation. But let us attempt it. I smoothed my hair when I came 
in, hoping to look like the rest of you. But I cannot, for I am not 
single and entire as you are. I have lived a thousand lives already. 
Every day I unbury—I dig up. I find relics of myself in the 
sand that women made thousands of years ago, when I heard 
songs by the Nile and the chained beast stamping. What you see 
beside you, this man, this Louis, is only the cinders and refuse 
of something once splendid. I was an Arab prince; behold my 
free gestures. I was a great poet in the time of Elizabeth. I was a 
Duke at the court of Louis the Fourteenth. I am very vain, very 
confident; I have an immeasurable desire that women should 
sigh in sympathy. I have eaten no lunch today in order that 
Susan may think me cadaverous and that Jinny may extend to 
me the exquisite balm of her sympathy. But while I admire Susan 
and Pcrcival, 1 hate the others, because it is for them that I do 
these antics, smoothing my hair, concealing ray accent. I am the 
little ape who chatters over a out, and you are the dowdy women 
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with shiny bags of stale buns; I am also the caged tiger, and you 
arc the keepers with red-hot bars. That is, I am fiercer and 
stronger than you arc, yet the apparition that appears above 
ground after ages of non-entity will be spent in terror lest you 
should laugh at me, in veerings with the wind against the soot 
storms, in efforts to make a steel ring of clear poetry that shall 
connect the gulls and the women with bad teeth, the churcli 
spire and the bobbing billycock hats as I see them when I take 
my luncheon and prop my poet — ^is it Lucretius? — against a 
cruet and the gravy-splashed bill of fare.” 

“But you will never hate me,” said Jinny. “You will never see 
me, even across a room full of gilt chairs and ambassadors, with- 
out coming to me across the room to seek my sympathy. When 
I came in just now everything stood still in a pattern. Waiters 
stopped, diners raised their forks and held them, I had the air of 
being prepared for what would happen. When I sat down you 
put your hands to your tics, you hid them under the table. But 
I hide nothing. I am prepared. Every time the door opens I cry 
'Morel' But my imagination is the bodies. I can imagine nothing 
beyond the circle cast by my body. My body goes before me, like 
a lantern down a dark lane, bringing one thing after another out 
of darkness into a ring of light. I dazzle you; I make you believe 
tliat tliis is all.” 

“But when you stand in the door," said Neville, “you inflict 
stillness, demanding admiration, and that is a great impedi- 
ment to the freedom of intercourse. You stand in the door mak- 
ing us notice you. But none of you saw me approach. I came 
early; I came quickly and directly, /lere, to sit for the person 
whom I love. My life has a rapidity that yours lack, I am like a 
hound on the scent. I hunt from dawn to dusk. Nothing, not 
the pursuit of perfection through the sand, nor fame, nor money 
has meaning for me. I shall have riches; I shall have fame. But 
I shall never have what I want, for I lack bodily grace and tlic 
courage that comes with it. The swiftness of my mind is too 
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strong for my body. I fail before I reach the end and fall in a 
heap, damp, perhaps disgusting. I excite pity in the crises of life, 
not love. Therefore I suffer horribly. But I do not suffer, as Louis 
does, to make myself a spectacle. I have too fine a sense of faa 
to allow myself these juggleries, these pretences. I see everything 
— except one thing — with complete clarity. That is my saving. 
That is what gives my suffering an unaasing cxdteracnt. That 
is what makes me dictate, even when I am silent And since I 
am, in one respect, deluded, since the person is always changing, 
though not the desire, and I do not know in the morning by 
whom I shall sit at mght, I am never stagnant; I rise from my 
worst disasters, I turn, I change. Pebbles bounce off the mail of 
my muscular, my extended body. In tbb pursuit I shall grow 
old." 

"If I could believe," said Rhoda, "that I should grow old in 
pursuit and change, I should be rid of my fear: nothing persists. 
One moment does not lead to another. The door opens and the 
tiger leaps. You did not see me come. I orcled round the chairs 
to avoid the horror of the spring. 1 am afraid of you all. I am 
aftud of the shock of sensauon that leaps upon me, because 1 
cannot deal with it as you do— I cannot make ooe moment merge 
in the next. To me they are all violent, all separate; and if I fall 
under the shock of the leap of the moment you will be on me, 
tearing me to pieces. I have no end in viesv. I do not know how 
to run minute to minute and hour to hour, solving them by some 
natural force until they make the whole and indivisible mass 
that you call life. Because you have an end in view— one person, 
is it, to sit beside, an idea is it, your beauty is it? I do not know — 
your days and hours pass like the boughs of forest trees and the 
smooth green of forest rides to a hound running on the scent. 
But there is no single scent, no single body for me to follow. And 
I have no face. 1 am like the foam that races over the beach or 
the moonlight that falls arrowlike here on a tin can, here on a 
spike of the mailed sea holly, or a bone or a half -eaten boat. I am 
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whirled down caverns, and flap like paper against endless corri- 
dors, and must press my hand against the wall to draw myself 
back. 

“But since I wish aGove all things to have lodgment, I pretend, 
as I go upstairs lagging behind Jinny and Susan, to have an end 
in view. I pull on my stockings as I see them pull on theirs. I 
wait for you to speak and then speak like you. I am drawn here 
across London to a particular spot, to a particular place, not to 
see you or you or you, but to light my fire at the general blaze 
of you who live wholly, indivisibly and without caring in the 
moment.” 

“When I came into the room tonight,” said Susan, “I stopped, 
I peered about like an animal with its eyes near to the ground. 
The smell of carpets and furniture and scent disgusts me. I like 
to walk through wet fields alone, or to stop at a gate and watch 
my setter nose in a circle, and to ask, Where is the hare? I like 
to be with people who twist herbs, and spit info the fire and 
shuffle down long passages in slippers like my father. The only 
sayings I understand are cries of love, hate, rage and pain. This 
talking is undressing an old woman whose dress had seemed to 
be part of her, but now, as we talk, she turns pinkish under- 
neath, and has wrinkled thighs and sagging breasts. When you 
are silent you are again beautiful. I shall never have anything 
but natural happiness. It will almost content me. I shall go to 
bed tired. I shall lie like a field bearing crops in rotation; in the 
summer heat will dance over me; in the winter I shall be cracked 
with the cold. But heat and cold will follow each other naturally 
without my willing or unwilling. My children will carry me on; 
their teething, their crying, their going to school and coming 
back will be like the waves of the sea under me. No day will be 
without its movement. I shall be lifted higher than any of you 
on the backs of the seasons. I shall possess more than Jinny, more 
than Rhoda, by the time I die. But on the other hand, where you 
are various and dimple a million times to the ideas and laughter 
of others, I shall be sullen, storm-tinted and all one purple. I 
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shall be debased and hidc4xiUQd by the bestial and beautiful pas- 
sion of maternity. I shall push the fortunes of my children un- 
scrupulously. I shall hate those who see their faults. I shall lie 
basely to help them. 1 shall let them wall me away from you, 
from you and from you. Also, I am torn with jealousy. I hate 
Jinny because she shows me that my hands arc red, my nails bit- 
ten. I love with such feroaty that it kills me when the object of 
my love shows by a phrase that he can esape. He escapes, and 1 
am left clutching at a string that slips in and out among the 
leaves’ on the tree-tops. I do not understand phrases.” 

“Had 1 been born," said Bernard, “not knowing that one word 
follows another 1 might have been, who knows, perhaps any- 
thing. As it is, finding sequences everywhere, I cannot bear the 
pressure of solitude. \Vhcn I cannot see words curling like rings 
of smoke round me I am in darkness— I am nothing. ^Vhen I 
am alone I fall into lethargy, and say to myself dismally as I poke 
the cinders through the bars of the grate, Mrs. hfoiTat will come. 
She will come and sweep it all up. When Lous is alone he sees 
srith astonishing intensity, and will write some words that may 
outlast us all. Khoda loves to be alone. She fears us because we 
shatter the sense of being which is so extreme in solitude— sec 
how she grasps her fork— her weapon against us. But I only 
come into cnsiencc when the plumber, or the horse-dealers, or 
whoever it may be, says something which sets me alight. Then 
how lovely the smoke of my phrase is, rising and falling, flaunt- 
ing and falling. Upon red lobsters and yellow fruit, wreathing 
them into one beauty. But observe how mcrctnaous the phrase 
is— made up of what evasions and old lies. Thus my character is 
in pan made of the stimulus which other people provide, and 
is not mine, as yours are. There is some fatal streak, some wan- 
dering and irregular sein of silver, weakening it. Hence the fact 
that used to enrage Neville at school, that I left him. 1 went with 
the boasting boys with little caps and badges, driving off in big 
brakes— there are some here tonight, dining together, correctly 
dressed before they go off in perfect concord to the music hall; 
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I loved them. For they bring me into existence as certainly as 
you do. Hence, too, when I am leaving you and the train is go- 
ing, you feel that it is not the train that is going, but I, Bernard, 
who does not care, who does not feel, who has no ticket, and 
has lost perhaps his purse. Susan, staring at the string that slips 
in and out among the leaves of the beech trees, cries: ‘He is 
gone! He has escaped me!’ For there is nothing to lay hold of. 
I am made and remade continually. Different people draw differ- 
ent words from me. 

“Thus there is not one person but fifty people whom I want 
to sit beside tonight. But I am the only one of you who is at 
home here without taking liberties. I am not gross; I am not a 
snob. If I lie open to the pressure of society I often succeed with 
the dexterity of my tongue in putting something difficult into 
the currency. See my litde toys, twisted out of nothing in a sec- 
ond, how they entertain. I am no hoarder — I shall leave only a 
cupboard of old clothes when I die— and am almost indifferent 
to the minor vanities of life which cause Louis so much torture. 
But I have sacrificed much. Veined as I am with iron, with silver 
and streaks of common mud, I cannot contract into the firm fist 
which those clench who do not depend upon stimulus. I am in- 
capable of the denials, the heroisms of Louis and Rhoda. I shall 
never succeed, even in talk, in making a perfect phrase. But I 
shall have contributed more to the passing moment than any of 
you; I shall go into more rooms, more different rooms, than any 
of you. But because there is something that comes from outside 
and not from within I shall be forgotten; when my voice is silent 
you will not remember me, save as the echo of a voice that once 
wreathed the fruit into phrases.” 

Look, ’ said Rhoda; “listen. Look how the light becomes 
richer, second by second, and bloom and ripeness lie everywhere; 
and our eyes, as they range round this room with all its tables, 
seem to push through curtains of colour, red, orange, umber 
and queer ambiguous tints, which yield like veils and close be- 
hind them, and one thing melts into another.” 
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*Tcs ” said Jinny, "our senses fuve widened. Membranes, webs 
of nerve that lay white and limp, have filled and spread them- 
selves and float round us like filaments, making the air tangible 
and catching in them far-away sounds unheard before,” 

The roar of London,” said Louis, “is round us. Motor<ars 
vans, omnibuses pass and reposs continuously. All arc merged 
in one turning wheel of single sound. All separate sound^ 
wheels, bells, the mes of drunkards, of merrymakers— all 
churned into one sound, steel blue, circular. Then a siren boots. 
At that shores shp away, chimneys flatten themselves, the ship 
makes for the open sea.” 

"Pcrdval is going,” said Neville. “We rii here, surrounded, ht 
up, many coloured; all things— hands, curtains, knives and forks, 
other people dining— nm into each other. We arc walled in here. 
But India lies ouuidc." 

"I see India,” said Bernard. "I see the low, long shore; I see the 
tortuous lanes of stamped mud that lead in and out among ram- 
shackle pagodas; I see the gilt and crenellated buildings which 
have an air of fragility and decay as if they were temporarily run 
up buildings in some Oriental exhibition. I sec a pair of bullocks 
who drag a low cart along the sun-baked road. The cart sways 
incompetently from side to side. Now one wheel sticks in the rut, 
and at once innumerable natives in loio<loths swarm round it, 
chattering excitedly. But they do nothing. Time seems endless, 
ambition vain. Over all broods a sense of the uselessness of hu- 
man exertion. There arc strange sour smells. An old man in a 
ditch continues to chew betel and to contemplate his navel. But 
now, behold, Peraval advances; Peraval rides a fleahittcn mare, 
and wears a sun-hclraet. By applying the standards of the West, 
by using the violent language that is natural to him, the bullock- 
cart is righted in less than five minmes. The Oriental problem 
is solved. He rides on; the muloiude cluster round him, regard- 
ing him as if he wesc^what indeed he if— a God. ^ 

"Unknown, with or without a secret, it docs not matter,” s^d - 
Rhoda, “be u like a stone fallen into a pond round which min- 
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nows swarm. Like minnows, we w’ho had been shooting this 
way, that way, all shot round him when he came. Like minnows, 
conscious o£ the presence o£ a great stone, we undulate and eddy 
contentedly. Com£ort steals over us. Gold runs in our blood. 
One, tsvo; one, two; the heart beats in serenity, in confidence, 
in some trance o£ well-being, in some rapture of benignity; and 
look— the outermost parts o£ the earth — ^pale shadows on the ut- 
most horizon, India for instance, rise into our purview. The 
world that had been shrivelled, rounds itself; remote provinces 
are fetched up out of darkness; we see muddy roads, ttvisted 
jungle, swarms of men, and the rnilture that feeds on some 
bloated carcass as within our scope, part of our proud and splen- 
did province, since Percival, riding alone on a flea-bitten mare, 
advances down a solitary path, has his camp pitched among deso- 
late trees, and sits alone, looking at the enormous mountains.” 

‘‘It is Percival,” said Louis, “sitting silent as he sat among the 
tickling grasses when the breeze parted the clouds and they 
formed again, who makes us aware that these attempts to say, ‘I 
am this, I am that,’ which we make, coming together, like sepa- 
rated parts of one body and soul, are false. Something has been 
left out from fear. Something has been altered, from vanity. We 
have tried to accentuate differences. From the desire to be sepa- 
rate we have laid stress upon our faults, and what is particular 
to us. But there is a chain whirling round, round, in a steel-blue 
circle beneath.” 

“It is hate, it is love,” said Susan. “That is the furious coal- 
black stream that makes us dizzy if we look down into it. We 
stand on a ledge here, but if we look down we turn giddy.” 

It is love,’ said Jinny, “it is hate, such as Susan feels for 
me because I kissed Louis once in the garden; because equipped 
as I am, I make her think when I come in, ‘My hands are red,’ 
and hide them. But our hatred is almost indistinguishable from 
our love.” 

‘Yet these roaring waters,” said Neville, “upon which we 
build our crazy platforms are more stable than the wild, the 
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weak and inconsequent cries that we utter when, trying to 
speak, we rise; when we reason and jerk out these false sayings, 
‘I am this; I am thatl’ Speech is false. 

“But I eat. I gradually lose all knowledge of particulars as I 
eat. I am becoming weighed down mth food. These deliaous 
mouthfuls of roast duck, fidy piled with vegetables, following 
each other in exquisite rotation of warmth, weight, sweet and 
bitter, past my palate, down my gullet, mto my stomach, have 
stabilised my body. I feel quiet, gravity, control. All is solid now. 
Instinctively my palate now requires and anticipates sweetness 
;ind lightness, something sugared and evanescent; and cool 
win^ fitting glovc-hkc over those finer nerves that seetn to trem- 
ble from the roof of my mouth and make it spread (as I drink) 
into a domed cavern, green with vine leaves, musk-scented, pur- 
ple with grapes. Now I can look steadily into the mill-race that 
foams beneath. By what particular name arc we to call it? Let 
Rhoda speak, whose face I sec reflected mistily in the looking- 
glass opposite; Rhoda whom I interrupted when she rocked her 
petals in a brown basin, asking for the pocket-knife that Bernard 
had stolen. Love is not a whirlpool to her. She is not giddy when 
she looks down. She looks far away over our heads, beyond In- 
dia." 

“Yes, between your shoulders, over your heads, to a land- 
scape,” said Rhoda, “to a hollow where the many-backed steep 
hills come down like birds’ wings folded. There, on the short, 
firm turf, arc bushes, dark leaved, and against their darkness I 
sec a shape, white, but not of stone, moving, perhaps alive. But 
it is not you, it is not you, it is not you; not Percival, Susan, 
Jinny, Neville or Louis. When the white arm rests upon the knee 
it IS a triangle; now it is upright— a column; now a fountain, 
falling. It makes no sign, it does not beckon, it does not see us. 
Behind it roars the sea. It is beyiand our reach. Yet there I ven- 
ture. There I go to replenish my emptiness, to stretch my nig u 
and fill them fuller and fuller with dreams. And for a second 
even now, even here, I reach my d^'cet and say, Wan “ ^ 
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more. All else is trial and make-believe. Here is the end.’ But 
these pilgrimages, these moments of departure, start always in 
your presence, from this table, these lights, from Pcrcival and 
Susan, here and now. Always I see the grove over your heads, 
between your shoulders, or from a window when I have crossed 
the room at a party and stand looking down into the street." 

"But his slippers?” said Neville. “And his voice downstairs 
in the hall? And catching sight of him when he docs not see 
one? One waits and he does not come. It gets later and later. 
He has forgotten. He is with some one else. He is faithless, his 
love meant nothing. Oh, then the agony— then the intolerable 
■despair! And then the door opens. He is here.” 

“Rippling gold, I say to him, ‘Come,’ ” said Jinny, “And he 
comes; he crosses the room to where I sit, with my dress like a 
veil billowing round me on the gilt chair. Our hands touch, our 
bodies burst into fire. The chair, the cup, the table — nothing re- 
mains unlit. All quivers, all kindles, all burns clear.” 

(“Look, Rhoda," said Louis, “they have become nocturnal, 
rapt. Their eyes arc like moths’ wings moving so quickly that 
they do not seem to move at all.” 

"Horns and trumpets,” said Rhoda, “ring out. Leaves unfold; 
the stag blares in the thicket. There is a dancing and a drum- 
ming, like the dancing and the drumming of naked men with 
assegais.” 

“Like the dance of savages,” said Louis, “round the camp fire. 
They arc savage; they arc ruthless. They dance in a circle, flap- 
ping bladders. The flames leap over their painted faces, over the 
leopard skins and the bleeding limbs which they have torn from 
the living body.” 

The flames of the festival rise high,” said Rhoda. “The great 
procession passes, flinging green boughs and flowering branches. 
Their horns spill blue smoke; their skins are dappled red and 
yellow in the torchlight. They throw violets. They deck the be- 
loved with garlands and with laurel leaves, there on the ring of 
turf where the steep-backed hills come down. The procession 
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passes. And while it passes, Louis, we are aware of downfallinj, 
we forebode decay. The shadow slants. We who arc conspirators, 
withdrawn together to lean over some cold urn, note how the 
purple flame flows downwards.** 

“Death is woven in with the violets," said Louis. "Death and 
again death.") 

'"How proudly we sit hcr^” said Jinny, "we who arc not yet 
twenty-five! Outside the trees flower; outside the women finger; 
outside the cabs swerve and sweep. Emerged from the tentative 
ways, the obscurities and dazzle of youth, we look straight in 
front of us, ready for what may come (the door opens, the door 
keeps 00 opening). All is real; all is firm without shadow or 
illusion. Beauty rides our brows. There is mio^ there is Susan’s. 
Our flesh is firm and cool. Our differences are dear^ut as the 
shadows of rocks in full sunlighc Beside us lie crisp rolls, yellow^ 
glazed and hard; the table-cloth is white, our bands fie half 
curled, ready to contract. Days and days are to come; winter 
days, summer days; we have scarcely broken into our hoard. 
Kow the fruit is swollen beneath the leaf. The room is golden, 
and I say to him, ‘Come.’ ** 

‘Tie has red cars,’’ said Louis, "and the smell of meat hangs 
down in a damp net while the aty deiks take snacks at the lunch 
bar.” 

"With infinite lime before us,” said Neville, “we ask what 
shall we do? Shall we loiter down Bond Street, looking here 
and there, and buying perhaps a fountain-pen because it is green, 
or asking how much is the nog with the blue stone? Or shall we 
sit indoors and watch the coals turn crimson? Shall we stretch 
our hands for books and read here a passage and there a passage? 
Shall we shout with laughter for no reason? Shall we push 
through flowering meadows and make daisy chains? Shall we 
find out when the next train starts for the Hebrides and engage 
a reserved compartment? All is to come. 

“For you,” said Bernard, "but yesterday I walked bang into 
pillar-box. Yesterday I became engaged.” 


A 
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more. All else is trial and make-believe. Here is the end.’ But 
these pilgrimages, these moments o£ departure, start always in 
your presence, from this table, these lights, from Percival and 
Susan, here and now. Always I see the grove over your heads, 
between your shoulders, or from a window when I have crossed 
the room at a party and stand looking down into the street." 

“But his slippers?” said Neville. “And his voice downstairs 
in the hall? And catching sight of him when he does not see 
one? One waits and he does not come. It gets later and later. 
He has forgotten. He is with some one else. He is faithless, his 
love meant nothing. Oh, then the agony — ^then the intolerable 
despair! And then the door opens. He is here.” 

“Rippling gold, I say to him, 'Grme,’” said Jinny. “And he 
comes; he crosses the room to where I sit, with my dress like a 
veil billowing round me on the gilt ch'air. Our hands touch, our 
bodies burst into fire. The chair, the cup, the table— nothing re- 
mains unlit. All quivers, all kindles, all burns clear.” 

(“Look, Rhoda," said Louis, “they have become nocturnal, 
rapt. Their eyes are like moths’ wings moving so quickly that 
they do not seem to move at all.” 

“Horns and trumpets," said Rhoda, “ring out. Leaves unfold; 
the stag blares in the thicket. There is a dancing and a drum- 
ming, like the dancing and the drumming of naked men with 
assegais.” 

“Like the dance of savages,” said Louis, “round the camp fire. 
They are savage; they are ruthless. They dance in a circle, flap- 
ping bladders. The flames leap over their painted faces, over the 
leopard skins and the bleeding limbs which they have torn from 
the living body." 

The flames of the festival rise high,” said Rhoda. “The great 
procession passes, flinging green boughs and flowering branches. 
Their horns spill blue smoke; their skins are dappled red and 
yellow in the torchlight. They throw violets. They deck the be- 
loved with garlands and with laurel leaves, there on the ring of 
turf where the steep-backed hills come down. The procession 
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pajses. And while it passes, Louis, we are aware of downfalling, 
we forebode decay. The shadow slams. We who are compirators* 
withdrawn together to lean over some cold urn, note how the 
purple ilame flows downwards.” 

“Death is woven in with the violets," said Louis. “Death and 
again death.’*) 

“How proudly we sit here,” said jinny, “we who arc not yet 
twcnty-livel Outside the trees flower; outside the women linger; 
oucside the cabs swerve and sweep. Emerged from tie tentadve 
ways, the obscurities and dazzle of youth, we look straight in 
front of us, ready for what may come (tic door opens, the door 
keeps on opening). Ail is real; all is firm witiout siadow or 
illusion. Beauty rides our brows. There is mine, there is Susan’s. 
Our flesh is firm and cool. Our differences are clear<ut as the 
shadows of rocks in full sunlight. Beside lu he crisp rolls, yellow' 
gUzed and hard; the table<loth is white, our hands lie half 
curled, ready to contract. Days and days are to come; winter 
days, summer days; we have scarcely broken into our board. 
Now the fruit is stvollen beneath the leaf. The room is golden, 
and 1 say to him, ‘Come ’ ” 

“He has red cars,” said Louis, “and the smell of meat hangs 
down in a damp net while ibc dty clerks take snacks at the lunch 
bar.” 

“With infinite time before us," said Neville, “we ask what 
shall we do? Shall we loiter down Bond Street, looking here 
and ther^ and buying perhaps a fountain-pen because it is green, 
or asking how much is the ring with the blue stone? Or shall we 
sit indoors and watch the coals turn crimson? Shall we stretch 
our hands for books and read here a passage and there a passage? 
Shall we shout with laughter for no reason? Shall we push 
through Bawerwg meadows and make daisy chains? Shall wc 
find out when the next tram suits for the Hebrides and engage 
a reserved compartment? All is to come. 

“For you,’’ said Bernard, “but yesterday 1 walked bang ’ 
pillar-box. Y«tcrday I became engaged.” 
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“How strange,” said Susan, “the little heaps of sugar look by 
the side of our plates. Also the mottled peelings of pears, and 
the plush rims to the looking-glasses. I had not seen them before. 
Everything is now set; everything is fixed. Bernard is engaged. 
Something irrevocable has happened. A circle has been cast on 
the waters; a chain is imposed. We shall never flow freely again.” 

“For one moment only,” said Louis. “Before the chain breaks, 
before disorder returns, see us fixed, see us displayed, see us held 
in a vice, 

“But now the circle breaks. Now the current flows. Now we 
rush faster than before. Now passions that lay in wait down 
there in the dark weeds which grow at the bottom rise and 
pound us with their waves. Pain and jealousy, envy and desire, 
and something deeper than they are, stronger than love and more 
subterranean. The voice of action speaks. Listen, Rhoda (for we 
are conspirators, with our hands on the cold urn), to the casual, 
quick, exciting voice of action, of hounds running on the scent. 
They speak now without troubling to finish their sentences. 
They talk a little language such as lovers use. An imperious 
brute possesses them. The nerves thrill in their thighs. Their 
hearts pound and churn in their sides. Susan screws her pocket- 
handkerchief. Jinny’s eyes dance with fire.” 

“They are immune,” said Rhoda, “from picking fingers and 
searching eyes. How easily they turn and glance; what poses they 
take of energy and pride! What life shines in Jinny’s eyes; how 
fell, how entire Susan’s glance is, searching for insects at the 
roots! Their hair shines lustrous. ’Their eyes burn like the eyes 
of animals brushing through leaves on the scent of the prey. The 
circle is destroyed. We are thrown asunder.” 

But soon, too soon,” said Bernard, “this egotistic exultation 
fails. Too soon the moment of ravenous identity is over, and the 
appetite for happiness, and happiness, and still more happiness 
is glutted. The stone is sunk; the moment is over. Round me 
there spreads a wide margin of indifference. Now open in my 
eyes a thousand eyes of curiosity. Any one now is at liberty to 
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murder Bernard, who is engaged to be married, so long as they 
leave untouched this margin of unknown territory, t^s forest 
of the unknown world. Why, I ask (whispering discrcedy), do 
women dine alone together there? Who arc they? And what has 
brought them on this particular evening to this particular spot? 
The youth in the corner, jud^ng from the nervous way in 
which he puts his hand from time to time to the back of his head, 
is from the country. He is suppliant, and so anxious to respond 
suitably to the kindness of his father's friend, his host, that he 
can scarcely enjoy now what he will enjoy very much at about 
half-past eleven tomorrow morning. I have also seen that lady 
powder her nose three times in the midst of an absorbing con- 
versation — about Jove perhaps, about the unhappiness of their 
dearest friend perhaps, ‘Ah, but the state of my nosel’ she thinks, 
and out comes her powder-puff, obliterating m its passage all the 
most fervent feelings of the human heart. There remains, how- 
ever, the insoluble problem of the solitary man with the eyeglass; 
of the elderly lady drinking champagne alone. Who and what 
are these unknown people? I ask. I could make a dozen stories 
of what he said, of what she said— I can see a dozen pictures. But 
what are stories? Toys I twist, bubbles I blow, one ring passing 
through another. And sometimes I begin to doubt if there are 
stones. What is my story? What is Rhoda’s? What is Neville’s? 
There arc facts, as, for example: The handsome young man in 
the grey suit, whose reserve contrasted so strangely with the 
loquacity of the others, now brushed the crumbs from his waist- 
coat and, with a characterisuc gesture at once commanding and 
benign, rnade a sign to the waiter, who came instantly and re- 
turned a moment later with the bill discreetly folded upon a 
plate,' That is the troth; that is the fact, but beyond it aU is dark- 
ness and conjecture.” 

“Now once more,” said Louis, “as we arc about to part, hav- 
ing paid our bill, the circle in otir blood, broken so often, so 
sharply, for we ate so different, closes in a ring Somnhing is 
made. Yes, as we rise and fidget, a bttle nervously, we pray, hold- 
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ing in our hands this common feeling, ‘Do not move, do not let 
the swing-door cut to pieces the thing that we have made, that 
globes itself here, among these lights, these peelings, this litter 
of bread crumbs and people passing. Do not move, do not go. 
Hold it for ever.’ ” 

“Let us hold it for one moment,” said Jinny; “love, hatred, by 
whatever name we call it, this globe whose walls are made of 
Percival, of youth and beauty, and something so deep sunk 
witliin us that we shall perhaps never make this moment out of 
one man again.” 

“Forests and far countries on the other side of the world," 
said Rhoda, “are in it; seas and jungles; the bowlings of jackals 
and moonlight falling upon some high peak where the eagle 
soars.” 

"Happiness is in it,” said Neville, “and the quiet of ordinary 
things. A table, a chair, a book with a paper-knife stuck between 
the pages. And the petal falling from the rose, and the light flick- 
ering as we sit silent, or, perhaps, bethinking us of some trifle, 
suddenly speak.” 

“Week-days arc in it," said Susan, “Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday; the horses going up to the fields, and the horses return- 
ing; the rooks rising and falling, and catching the elm-trees in 
their net, whether it is April, whether it is November.” 

“What is to come is in it,” said Bernard. “That is the last drop 
and the brightest that we let fall like some supernal quicksilver 
into the swelling and splendid moment created by us from Pcrci- 
val. What is to come? I ask, brushing the crumbs from my waist- 
coat, what is outside? We have proved, sitting eating, sitting 
talking, that we can add to the treasury of moments. We are not 
slaves bound to suffer incessantly unrecorded petty blows on our 
bent backs. We arc not sheep cither, following a master. We arc 
creators. Wc too have made something tliat will join the innu- 
merable congregations of past time. Wc too, as we put on our 
hats and push open the door, stride not into chaos, but into a 
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world that our o%vn force can sulqugate and niakc part of the 
illumined and everlasting road. 

“Look, Percival, while they fetch the mi, at the prospect 
which you arc so soon to Jose. The street is hard and burnished 
with the churning of innumerable wheels. The yellow canopy 
of our tremendous energy hangs like 3 burning cloth above our 
heads. Theatres, music halls and lamps in private houses make 
that light.” 

“Peaked clouds,” said Khoda, "voyage over 3 sky dark hke 
polished whalehone.” 

“Now the agony begins; now the horror has seized me with 
its fangs," said Neville. “Now the cab comes; now Pcrcival goes. 
What can we do to keep him? How bridge the distance between 
us? How fan the fire so that it blazes for ever? How signal to 
all time to come that we, who stand in the street, in the lamp- 
light, loved PerdvaJ? Now Percival is gone."' 



he sun had risen to its full 
height. It was no longer half seen and guessed at, from hints 
and gleams, as if a girl couched on her green-sea mattress tired 
her brows with water-globed jewels that sent lances of opal- 
tinted light falling and fashing in the uncertain air li{e the 
fanf^s of a dolphin leaping, or the fash of a falling blade. Now 
the sun burnt uncompromising, undeniable. It struc\ upon the 
hard sand, and the roc\s became furnaces of red heat; it searched 
each pool and caught the minnow hiding in the cranny, and 
showed the rusty cartwheel, the white bone, or the boot without 
laces stuc\, blac\ as iron, in the sand. It gave to everything its 
exact measure of colour; to the sandhills their innumerable 
glitter, to the wild grasses their glancing green; or it fell upon the 
arid waste of the desert, here wind-scourged into furrows, here 
swept into desolate cairns, here sprinlfed with stunted- dar\-green 
jungle-trees. It lit up the smooth gilt mosque, the frail pinl^-and- 
white card houses of the southern village, and the long-breasted, 
white-haired women who \nelt in the river bed beating wrinkled 
cloths upon stones. Steamers thudding slowly over the sea were 
caught in the level stare of the sun, and it beat through the 
yellow awnings upon passengers who dozed or paced the dec]{, 
shading their eyes to lool^^ for the land, while day after day, com- 
pressed in its oily throbbing sides, the ship bore them on mo- 
notonously over the waters. 

The sun beat on the crowded pinnacles of southern hills and 
glared into deep, stony river beds where the water was shrun\ 
beneath the high slung bridge so that washerwomen \neeling on 
hot stones could scarcely wet their linen; and lean mules went 
ptchjng their way among the chattering grey stones with pan- 
niers slung across their narrow shoulders. At midday the heat of 
the sun made the hills grey as if shaved and singed in an explo- 
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non, while, furlher north, in douiier and rainier countries, hills 
smoothed into slabs as with the bac\ of a spade had a light in 
them as if a warder, deep within, went from chamber to cham^ 
her carrying a green lamp. Through atoms of grey-blue air the 
sun struc!^ at English fields and lit up marshes and pools, a white 
gull on a stahe, the slow sail of shadows over blunt-headed woods 
and young corn and flowing hayfields. It beat on the orchard 
wall, and every pit and grain of the bncli was silver pointed, pur- 
ple, fiery at if soft to touch, as if touched tt must melt into hol- 
bakjsd grains of dust. The atrranls hung against the wall in 
ripples and cascades of polished red; plums swelled out their 
leaves, and all the blades of the grass were run together in one 
fuent green blaze. The treed shadow was stm^ to a darf^ pool at 
the root. Light descending m floods dissolved the separate folia- 
tion into one green mound. 

The birds sang passionate songs addressed to one ear only 
and then stopped. Bubbling and chuckling they earned little bits 
of straw and (wtg to the dar\ l(nott tn the higher branches of 
the trees. Gilt and purpled they perched in the garden, where 
cones of laburnum and purple shool^ down gold and lilac, for 
now at midday the garden was all blossom and profusion and 
even the tunnels under the plants were green and purple and 
tawny as the sun beat through the red petal, or the broad yellow 
petal, or was barred by some thicl{ly furred green stal^. 

The sun struch^ straight upon the home, ma\ing the white 
Walls glare between the darl{^ windows. Their panes, woven 
thickjy with green branches, held circles of impenetrable dark- 
ness. Sharp-edged wedges of hght lay upon the window-sill and 
showed inside the room plates with blue rings, cups with curved 
handles, the bulge of a great bawl, the enst-crost pattern in the 
rug, and the formidable corners and lines of cabinets and book- 
cases. Behind their conglomeratton hung a zone of shadow tn 
which might be a further shape to be disencumbered of shadow 
or still denser depths of darhpett. 

The waves brokjs and spread thar waters swiftly over the shore. 
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One after another they massed themselves and fell; the , spray 
tossed itself bac\ with the energy of their fall. The waves were 
steeped deep-blue save for a pattern of diamond-pointed light on 
their bac\s which rippled as the bac\s of great horses ripple 
with muscles as they move. The waves fell; withdrew and fell 
again, lil{e the thud of a great beast stamping. 


“He is dead,” said Neville. “He fell. His horse tripped. He was 
thrown. The sails of the world have swung round and caught 
me on the head. All is over. The lights of the world have gone 
out. There stands the tree which I cannot pass. 

“Oh, to crumple this telegram in my fingers — to let the light 
of the world flood back — to say this has not happened! But why 
turn one’s head hither and thither ? This is the truth. This is the 
fact. His horse stumbled; he was thrown. The flashing trees and 
white rails went up in a shower. There was a surge; a drumming 
in his ears. Then the blow; the world crashed; he breathed heav- 
ily. He died where he fell. 

“Barns and summer days in the country, rooms where we sat 
— all now lies in the unreal world which is gone. My past is cut 
from me. They came running. They carried him to some pa- 
vilion, men in riding-boots, men in sun helmets; among un- 
known men he died. Loneliness and silence often surrounded 
him. He often left me. And then, returning, ‘See where he 
comes!’ I said. 

“Women shuffle past the window as if there were no gulf cut 
in the street; no tree with stiff leaves which we cannot pass. We 
deserve then to be tripped by mole-hills. We are infinitely abject, 
shuffling past with our eyes shut. But why should I submit? Why 
try to lift my foot and mount the stair? This is where I stand; 
here, holding the telegram. The past summer days and rooms 
where we sat stream away like burnt paper with red eyes in it. 
Why meet and resume? Why talk and eat and make up other 
combinations with other people? From this moment I am soli- 
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tary. No one wiU fcnow me now. I have three Icttcrj, ‘I am about 
to play quoits with a colonel, so no more,’ thuj he ends our 
friendship, shouldering his way through the crowd with 3 wave 
of his hand. This farce is worth no more formal celebration. Yet 
if some one had but said: ‘Wait’; had pulled the strap three holes 
tighter— he would have done justice for fifty years, and sat in 
Court and ridden alone at the head of troops and denounced 
some monstrous tyranny, and come back to us. 

"Now I say there is a grinning, there is a subterfuge. There is 
something sneering behind our backs. That boy almost lost his 
footing as he leapt on the bus. Pcraval fell; was killed; is buried, 
and 1 watch people passing; holding tight to the rails of omni* 
buses; determined to save their lives. 

“J will not life my foot to cbmb the stair. J will stand for one 
moment beneath the immitigable tree, alone with the man whose 
throat is cut, while downstairs the cook shoves in and out the 
dampers. I will not climb the stair. We are doomed, all of us. 
Women sh'ifBe past with shopping-bags. People keep on passing. 
Yet you shall not destroy me. For this moment, this one mo- 
ment, we are together. I press you to me. Come, pain, feed on 
me. Bury your fangs in ray flesh. Tear roc asunder. I sob, I sob.** 

“Such is the incomprehensible combination,” said Bernard, 
"such is the complcatity of things, that as I descend the staircase 
I do not know which is sorrow, whidi joy. My son is born; Pero- 
val is dead. I am upheld by pillars, shored up on cither side by 
stark emotions; but which is sorrow, which is joy^ I ask, and 
do not know, only that I need silence, and to be alone and to go 
out, and to save one hour to consider what has happened to my 
world, what death has done to roy world. 

This then is the world that Pcrdval secs no longer. Let me 
look. The butcher delivers meat next door; two old men stumble 
along the pavement; sparrows alight. The machine then works; 

I note the rhythm, the throb, but as a thing in which I have no 
part, since he secs it no longer. (He hes pale and bandaged in 
some room.) Now then ts ray chance to £nd out what is of great 
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importance, and I must be careful, and tell no lies. About him 
my feeling was: he sat there in the centre. Now I go to that spot 
no longer. The place is empty. 

“Oh, yes, I can assure you, men in felt-hats and women car- 
rying baskets— you have lost something that would have been 
very valuable to you. You have lost a leader, whom you would 
have followed; and one of you has lost happiness and children. 
He is dead who would have given you that. He lies on a camp- 
bed, bandaged, in some hot Indian hospital while coolies squat- 
ted on the floor agitate those fans — I forget how they call them. 
But this is important; ‘You are well out of it,’ I said, while the 
doves descended over the roofs and my son was born, as if it 
were a fact. I remember, as a boy, his curious air of detachment. 
And I go on to say (my eyes fill with tears and then are dry), 
'But this is better than one had dared to hope.’ I say, addressing 
what is abstract, facing me eyeless at the end of the avenue, in 
the sky, ‘Is this the utmost you can do?’ ‘Then we have tri- 
umphed. You have done your utmost,’ I say, addressing that 
blank and brutal face (for he was twenty-five and should have 
lived to be eighty) without avail. I am not going to lie down and 
weep away a life of care. (An entry to be made in my pocket- 
book; contempt for those who inflict meaningless death.) Fur- 
ther, this is important; that I should be able to place him in tri- 
fling and ridiculous situations, so that he may not feel himself 
absurd, perched on a great horse. I must be able to say, ‘Percival, 
a ridiculous name.’ At the same time let me tell you, men and 
women, hurrying to the tube station, you would have had to 
respect him. You would have had to form up and follow behind 
him. How strange to oar one’s way through crowds seeing life 
through hollow eyes, burning eyes. 

“Yet already signals begin, beckonings, attempts to lure me 
back. Curiosity is knocked out only for a short time. One cannot 
live outside the machine for more perhaps than half an hour. 
Bodies, I note, already begin to look ordinary; but what is be- 
hind them differs — the perspective. Behind that newspaper plac- 
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ard w the hospital; the long room with black men pulling ropes; 
and then they bury him. Yet since it says a famous actress has 
been divorced, I ask instantly Which? Yet 1 cannot take out my 
penny; I cannot buy a paper; I cannot suffer interruption yet. 

“I ask, if I shall never sec you again and fix my eyes on that 
solidity, what form will our communication take? You have 
gone across the court, further and further, drawing finer and 
finer the thread between us. But you exist somewhere. Some- 
thing of you remains. A judge. That is, if I discover a new vein 
in myself I shall submit it to you pris-atcly. I shall ask, 'What is 
your verdict?’ You shall remain the arbiter. But for how long? 
Things will become too difficult to explain: there will be new 
things; already ray son. I am now at the zenith of an experience. 
It will decline. Already I no longer cry with conviction, ‘What 
lucki’ Exaltauon, the flight of doves descending, is over. Chaos, 
detail, return. I am no longer amazed by names written over 
ihop-windowi. I do not feel \Vby hurry? Why catch trains? The 
sequence returns; one thing leads to another— the usual order. 

“Yes, but I still resent the usual order. I will not let myself be 
made yet to accept the sequence of things. I will walk; I will not 
change the rhythm of my mind by stopping, by looking; I will 
walk. I will go up these steps into the gallery and submit myself 
to the influence of minds like mine outside the sequence. There 
is little time left to answer the question; my powers flag; I be- 
come torpid. Here are piaurcs. Here arc cold madonnas among 
their pillars. Let them lay to rest the incessant activity of the 
mind’s eye, the bandaged head, the men with ropes, so that I may 
find something unvisual beneath. Here arc gardens; and Venus 
among her flowers; here arc saints and blue madonnas. Merci- 
fully these pictures make no reference; they do not nudge; they 
do not point. Thus they expand my consciousness of him and 
bring him back to me differently. I remember his beauty. ‘Look, 
where he comes,’ I said. 

“Lines and colours almost persuade me that I too can be he- 
roic^ I, who make phrases so easily, am so soon seduced, love 
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what comes next, and cannot clench my fist, but vacillate weakly 
making phrases according to my circumstances. Now, tlirough 
my own infirmity I recover what he was to me: my opposite. 
Being naturally truthful, he did not sec the point of these exag- 
gerations, and was borne on by a natural sense of the fitting, was 
indeed a great master of the art of living so that he seems to have 
lived long, and to have spread calm round him, indifference one 
might almost say, certainly to his own advancement, save that 
he had also great compassion. A child playing— a summer eve- 
ning-door will open and shut, will keep opening and shutting, 
through which I see sights that make me weep. For they cannot 
be imparted. Hence our loneliness; hence our desolation. I turn 
to that spot in my mind and find it empty. My own infirmities 
oppress me. There is no longer him to oppose them. 

“Beliold then, tlie blue madonna streaked with tears. This is 
my funeral service. We have no ceremonies, only private dirges 
and no conclusions, only violent sensations, each separate. Noth- 
ing that has been said meets our ease. We sit in the Italian room 
at the National Gallery picking up fragments. I doubt that Titian 
ever felt this rat gnaw. Painters live lives of methodical absorp- 
tion, adding stroke to stroke. They are not like poets — scape- 
goats; they are not chained to the rock. Hence tlie silence, the 
sublimity. Yet that crimson must have burnt in Titian’s gizzard. 
No doubt he rose with tlie great arms holding the cornucopia, 
and fell, in tliat descent. But the silence weighs on me — ^thc 
perpetual solicitation of the eye. The pressure is intermittent 
and muffled. I distinguish too little and too vaguely. The bell is 
pressed and I do not ring or give out irrelevant clamours all jan- 
gled. I am titillated inordinately by some splendour; the ruf- 
fled crimson against die green lining; the march of pillars; the 
orange light behind the black, pricked ears of die olive trees. 
Arrows of sensation strike from my spine, but without order. 

Yet something is added to my interpretation. Something lies 
deeply buried. For one moment I thought to grasp it. But bury 
it, bury it; let it breed, hidden in the depths of my mind some day 
to fruedfy. After a long lifetime, loosely, in a moment of revcla- 
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lion, I may lay hands on it, but now the idea breaks in my hand. 
Ideas break a thousand times for once that they globe themselves 
entire. They break; they fall over me, 'Line and colours they sur- 
vive, therefore . . 

“I am yawning. I am glutted wth sensations. I am exhausted 
with the strain and the Jong, long trrac — ttventy-five minutes, half 
sn hour— that I have held myself alone outside the machine. I 
grow numb; I grow stiff. How shall I break up this numbness 
which discredits my sympathetic bean? There arc others suffer- 
ing— -multitudes of people suffering. Neville suffers. He loved 
Percival. But I can no longer endure extremities; I want some 
one with whom to laugh, with whom to yawn, with whom to 
remember how he scratched his head; some one he was at ease 
wth and hked (not Susan, whom he loved but Jinny rather). In 
her room also I could do penance. I could ask, Did he tell you how 
I refused him when he asked me to go to Hampton Court that 
day? Those are the thoughts that will wake me leaping in an- 
guish in the middle of the night— the crimes for which one 
would do penance in oil the markeu of the world bareheaded; 
that one did not go to Hampton Court that day. 

“But now I want life round me, and books and little orna- 
ments, and the usual sounds of tradesmen calling on which to 
pillow my head after this exhaustion, and shut my eyes after this 
revelation. I will go straight then down the stairs, and hail the 
first taxi and drive to Jinny." 

“There is the puddle,” said Rhoda, "and I cannot cross it. I 
hear the rush of the great gnndsionc within an inch of my head. 
Its wind roars in my face. All palpable forms of hfc have failed 
me. Unless I can stretch and touch something hard, I shall be 
blown down the eternal corridors for ever. What then can I 
touch? What brick, what stone? and so draw myself across the 
enormous gulf into my body safely? 

“Now the shadow has fallen and the purple light slants down- 
wards. The figure that was robed in beauty is now clothed in 
ruin. The figure that stood in the grove where the steep backed 
hills come down falls in ruin, as I told them when they said they 
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loved his voice on the stair, and his old shoes and moments of 
being together. 

“Now I will walk down Oxford Street envisaging a world rent 
by lightning; I will look at oaks cracked asunder and red where 
the flowering branch has fallen. I will go to Oxford Street and 
buy stockings for a party. I will do the usual things under the 
lightning flash. On the bare ground I will pick violets and bind 
them together and offer them to Percival, something given him 
by me. Look now at what Percival has given me. Look at the 
street now that Percival is dead. The houses are lightly founded 
to be puffed over by a breath of air. Reckless and random the cars 
race and roar and hunt us to death like bloodhounds. I am alone 
in a hostile world. The human face is hideous. This is to my lik- 
ing. I want publicity and violence and to be dashed like a stone 
on the rocks. I like factory chimneys and cranes and lorries. I 
like the passing of face and face and face, deformed, indifferent. 
I am sick of prettiness; I am sick of privacy. I ride rough waters 
and shall sink with no one to save me. 

“Percival, by his death, has made me this present, has revealed 
this terror, has left me to undergo this humiliation — faces and 
faces, served out like soup-plates by scullions; coarse, greedy, 
casual; looking in at shop-windows with pendent parcels; 
ogling, brushing, destroying everything, leaving even our love 
impure, now touched by their dirty fingers. 

“Here is the shop where they sell stockings. And I could be- 
lieve that beauty is once more set flowing. Its whisper comes 
down these dsles, through these laces, breathing among baskets 
of coloured ribbons. There are then warm hollows grooved in 
the heart of the uproar; alcoves of silence where we can shelter 
under the wing of beauty from truth which I desire. Pain is sus- 
pended as a girl silently slides open a drawer. And then, she 
speaks; her voice wakes me. I shoot to the bottom among the 
weeds and see envy, jealousy, hatred and spite scuttle like crabs 
over the sand as she speaks. These are our companions. I will 
pay my bill and take my parcel. 
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“This is Oxford Street. Here are hate, jealousy, hurry, and in- 
difference frothed into the wild semblance of life. These arc our 
companions. Consider the friends with whom we sii and eat. I 
think of Louis, reading the sporting column of an evening news- 
paper, afraid of ridicule; a snob. He says, looking at the people 
passing, he will shepherd us if we will follow. If we submit he 
will reduce us to order. Thus he will smooth out the death of 
Perdval to his satisfaction, looking fixedly over the cruet, past 
the houses at the sky. Bernard, meanwhile, flops red-eyed into 
some arm-chair. He will have out his notebook; under D, he will 
enter Thrascs to be used on the deaths of friends.’ Jinny, pirou- 
etting across the room, will perch on the arm of his chair and 
ask, 'Did he love me?’ ‘More than he loved Susan?’ Susan, en- 
gaged to her farmer in the country, svill stand for a second with 
the telegram before her, holding a plate; and then, with a kick 
of her heel, slam to the oven door. Neville, after staring at the 
window through his tears will sec through his tears, and ask, 
‘Who passes the window?’— ’What lovely boy?’ This 15 my trib- 
ute to Percivalj withered violets, blackened violets. 

"Where shall I go then? To some museum, where they keep 
rings under glass cases, where there are cabinets, and the dresses 
that queens have worn? Or shall I go to Hampton Court and 
look at the red walls and courtyards and the seemliness of herded 
yew trees making black pyramids symmetrically on the grass 
among flowers? There shall I recover beauty, and impose order 
upon my raked, my dishevelled soul? But what can one make in 
loneliness? Alone 1 should stand on the empty grass and say. 
Rooks fly; somebody passes with a bag; there is a gardener with 
a wheelbarrow. I should stand in a queue and smell sweat, and 
scent as horrible as sweat; and be hung with other people like a 
joint of meat among other joints of meal. 

“Here is a hall where one pays money and goes in, where one 
hears music among somnolent people who have come here after 
lunch on a hot afternoon. Wc have eaten beef and pudding 
enough to live for a week without tasting food. Therefore wc 
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duster like maggots on the back of something that will carry t 
on. Decorous, portly— we have white hair waved under our hat: 
slim shoes; little bags; clean-shaven checks; here and there 
military moustache, not a speck of dust has been allowed to sc 
tie anywhere on our broadcloth. Swaying and opening pn 
grammes, with a few words of greeting to friends, we sett 
down, like walruses stranded on rocks, like heavy bodies ii 
capable of waddling to the sea, hoping for a wave to lift us, bt 
we arc too heavy, and too much dry shingle lies between us an 
the sea. We lie gorged with food, torpid in the heat. Then, swe 
Icn but contained in slippery sadn, the sea-green woman com: 
to our rescue. She sucks in her lips, assumes an air of intensit 
inflates herself and hurls herself precisely at the right moment j 
if she saw an apple and her voice was the arrow into the not 
‘Ah!’ 

“An axe has split a tree to the core; the core is warm; sour 
quivers within the bark, ‘Ah,’ cried a woman to her lover, lea: 
ing from her window in Venice, ‘Ah, Ahl’ she cried, and agai 
she cries ‘Ahl’ She has provided us with a cry. But only a cr 
And what is a cry? Then the beetle-shaped men come with the 
violins; wait; count; nod; down come their bows. And there 
ripple and laughter like the dance of olive trees and their myria: 
tongued grey leaves when a seafarer, biting a twig between h 
lips where the many-backed steep hills come down, leaps c 
shore. 

‘ Like’ and ‘like’ and ‘like’ — but what is the thing that lies b 
neath the semblance of the thing? Now that lightning has gashc 
the tree and the flowering branch has fallen and Percival, by h 
death, has made me this gift, let me see the thing. There is 
square; there is an oblong. The players take the square and plai 
it upon the oblong. They place it very accurately; they make 
perfect dwelling-place. Very litde is left outside. The structu 
is now visible; what is inchoate is here stated; we are not so vai 
ous or so mean; we have made oblongs and stood them upc 
squares. This is our triumph; this is our consoladon. 
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“Tbc swcctncsj of this content oyerflowing runs down the 
walls of xny mind, and liberates understanding. Wander no more, 
I say; this is the end. The oblong has been set upon the square; 
the spiral is on top. We have been hauled over the shingle, down 
to the sea. The players come again. But they arc mopping their 
faces. They arc no longer so spruce or so debonair. I will go. I 
will set aside this afternoon. I will make a pilgrimage. I will go 
to Greenwich. I will fling myself fearlessly into trams, into 
omnibuses. As we lurch down Regent Street, and I am flung 
upon this woman, upon this man, I am not injured, I am not out- 
raged by the collision, A square stands upon an oblong. Here arc 
mean streets where chaffering goes on in street markets, and 
every sort of iron rod, bolt and scresv is laid out, and people 
swarm off the pavement, pinching raw meat with thick fingers. 
The structure is visible. We have made a dwclL'ng-pIace. 

“These then arc the flowers that grow among the rough 
grasses of the field which tlie cows trample, wiod-bitten, almost 
deformed, without fruit or biossom. These arc what I bring, tom 
up by the roots from the pavement of Oxford Street, my penny 
bunch, my peony bunch of violets. Now from the window of the 
tram I see masts among chimneys; there is the river; there arc 
ships that sail to India, I will walk by the river. I will pace this 
embankment, where an old man reads a newspaper in a glass 
shelter. I will pace this terrace and watch tbc ships bowling down 
the tide. A woman walks on deck, with a dog barking round her. 
Her skirts arc blown; her hair is blown; they are going out to 
sea; they arc leaving u$; they arc vanishing this summer evening. 
Now I will relinquish; now I will let loose. Now I will at last 
free the checked, the jerked back desire to be spent, to be con- 
sumed. We will gallop together over desert hills where the sv^ 
low dips her wings in dark pools and the pillars stand entire. 
Into the wave that dashes upon the shore, into the wave that 
flings its white foam to the uttermost corners of the earth I throw 
my violets, my ofieriog to Peraval.” 



he sun no longer stood in the 
middle of the s\y. Its light slanted, falling obliquely. Here it 
caught on the edge of a cloud and burnt it into a slice of light, 
a blazing island on which no foot could rest. Then another 
cloud was caught in the light and another and another, so that 
the waves beneath were arrow-struc\ with fiery feathered darts 
that shot erratically across the quivering blue. 

The topmost leaves of the tree were crisped in the sun. They 
rustled stiffly the random breeze. The birds sat still save that 
they flicked their heads sharply from side to side. Now they 
paused in their song as if glutted with sound, as if the fullness of 
midday had gorged them. The dragon-fly poised motionless over 
a reed then shot its blue stitch further through the air. The far 
hum in the distance seemed made of the bro\en tremor of fine 
wings dancing up and down on the horizon. The river water 
held the reeds now fixed as if glass had hardened round them; 
and then the glass wavered and the reeds swept low. Pondering, 
sunken headed the cattle stood in the fields and cumbrously 
moved one foot and then another. In the bucket near the house 
the tap stopped dripping, as if the budget were full, and then the 
tap dripped one, two, three separate drops in succession. 

The windows showed erratically spots of burning fire, the 
elbow of one branch, and then some tranquil space of pure clar- 
ity. The blind hung red at the window's edge and within the 
room daggers of light fell upon chairs and tables making crac\s 
across their lacquer and polish. The green pot bulged enor- 
mously, with Us white window elongated in its side. Light driv- 
ing darkness before tt spilt itself profusely upon the corners and 
bosses, and yet heaped up darkness in mounds of unmoulded 
shape. 

The waves massed themselves, curved their bac\s and crashed. 
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Up sptsrted stones and shingle. They swept round the roe{s. and 
the spray, leaping high, spattered the walls of a cave that had 
been dry before, and left pools inland, where some fish, stranded, 
lashed Its tail as the leave drew bac\, 

“I have signed my name,” said Louis, "already tv/enty times. I, 
and again I, and again I Gear, firm, unequivocal, there it stands, 
my name. Clear-cut and unequivocal am I too. Yet a vast inhcr- 
itance of experience is packed in me. I have lived thousands of 
years. I am like a worm that has eaten its svay through the wood 
of a very old oak beam. But now I am compact; now I am gath- 
ered together this fine morning. 

"The sun shines from a clear sky. But twelve o’clock brings 
neither rain nor sunshine. It is the hour vi'hen Miss Johnson 
brings me my letters in a wire tray. Upon these white sheets I 
indent my name. The whisper of leaves, water running down 
gutters, green depths Becked with dahlias or zinnias; I, now a 
duke, now Plato, companion of Socrates; the tramp of dark men 
and yellow men migrating east, west, north and south; the eter- 
nal procession, women going wth attache cases down the Strand 
as they went once with pitchers to the Nile; all the furled and 
close-packed leaves of my many-folded life arc now summed in 
my name; incised cleanly and barely on the sheet. Now a full- 
grown man; now upright standing in sun or rain, I must drop 
heavy as a hatchet and cut the oak with my sheer svcight, for if I 
deviate, glancing this way, or that way, I shall fall like snow and 
be wasted. 

“I am half in love with the typesvriter and the telephone. With 
Jetrers and cables and bnef but courteous commands on the tele- 
phone to Paris, Berlin, New York I have fused my many lives 
into one; I have helped by my assiduity and decision to wre 
those lines on the map there by which the different parts 0 the 
world are laced together. I love punctually at ten to come into 
my room; I love the purple glow of the dark mahogany; I ove 
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the tabic and its sharp edge; and the smooth-running drawers. 
I love the telephone witlt its lip stretched to my whisper, and 
the date on tlie wall; and the engagement book. Mr. Prentice at 
four; Mr. Eyres sharp at four-thirty. 

“I like to be asked to come to Mr. Burchard’s private room and 
report on our commitments to China. I hope to inherit an arm- 
chair and a Turkey carpet. My shoulder is to the wheel; I roll the 
dark before me, spreading commerce where there was chaos in 
the far parts of the world. If I press on, from chaos making or- 
der, I shall find myself where Chatham stood, and Pitt, Burke, 
and Sir Robert Peel. Thus I expunge certain stains, and erase old 
defilements; the woman who gave me a flag from the top of the 
Christmas tree; my accent; beatings and other tortures; the 
boasting boys; my father, a banker at Brisbane. 

“I have read my poet in an eating-house, and, stirring my cof- 
fee, listened to the clerks making bets at the little tables, watched 
the women hesitating at the counter. I said that nothing should 
be irrelevant, hkc a piece of brown paper dropped casually on 
the floor. I said their journeys should have an end in view; they 
should earn their two pound ten a week at the command of an 
august master; some hand, some robe, should fold us about in 
the evening. When I have healed these fractures and compre- 
hended these monstrosities so that they need neither excuse nor 
apology which both waste our strength, I shall give back to the 
street and the eating-shop what they lost when they fell on these 
hard times and broke on these stony beaches. I shall assemble a 
few words and forge round us a hammered ring of beaten steel. 

‘But now I have not a moment to spare. There is no respite 
her^ no shadow made of quivering leaves, or alcove to which 
one can retreat from the sun, to sit, with a lover, in the cool of 
the evening. The weight of the world is on our shoulders; its 
vision is through our eyes; if we blink or look aside, or turn 
back to finger what Plato said or remember Napoleon and his 
conquests, we inflict on the world the injury of some obliquity. 
This is life; Mr. Prentice at four; Mr. Eyres at four-thirty. I like 



lo hear the soft rush of the lift and the thud with which it stops 
on my landing and the heavy male tread of responsible feet down 
the corridors. So by dint of our united exertions we send ships 
to the remotest parts of the globe; replete with lavatories and 
gymnasiums The weight of the world is on our shoulders. This 
is life. If I press on, 1 shall inherit a chair and a rug; a place in 
Surrey ivith glass houses, and some rare conifer, melon, or flow- 
ering tree which other merchants will envy. 

“Yet I still keep my attic room. There I open the usual little 
book; there I watch the ram glisten on the tiles till they shine 
like a policeman's waterproof; there I see the broken windows in 
poor people's houses; the lean cats; some slattern squinting in a 
cracked looking-glass as she arranges her face for the street cor- 
ner; there Rhoda sometimes comes. For we arc lovers. 

“Pcrcival has died; (he died in Egypt; he died in Greece; all 
deaths are one death). Susan has children; Neville mounts rap- 
idly to the conspicuous heights. Life passes. The clouds change 
perpetually over our houses. I do this, do that, and again do this 
and then that. Meeting and parting, we assemble different forms, 
make different patterns. But if I do not nail these impressions to 
the board and out of the many men in me make one; exist here 
and now and not in streaks and patches, bke scattered snow 
svreaths on far mountains; and ask hfiss Johnson as 1 pass 
through the office about the movies and take my cup of tea and 
accept also my favourite biscuit, then I shall fall Lke snow and 
be wasted. 

“Yet when six o’clock comes and I touch my bat to the com- 
missionaire, being always too effusive in ceremony since I desire 
so much to be accepted; and struggle, leaning against the wind, 
buttoned up, with my jaws blue and my eyes running water, I 
wish that a little typist would cuddle on my knees, I think that 
my favourite dish is liver and bacon; and so am apt to wander 
lo the river, to the narrow streets where there are frequent pub- 
Uc-houscs, and the shadows of ships passing at the end of the 
ttrect, and women fighting. But I say to myself, recovenfifi, rsy 
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sanity, Mr. Prentice at four; Mr. Eyres at four-thirty. The 
hatchet must fall on the block; the oak must be cleft to the cen- 
tre. The weight of the world is on my shoulders. Here is the 
pen and the paper; on the letters in the wire basket I sign my 
name, I, I, and again I.” 

“Summer comes, and winter,” said Susan. “The seasons pass. 
The pear fills itself and drops from the tree. The dead leaf rests 
on its edge. But steam has obscured the window. I sit by the fire 
watching the ketde boil. I see the pear tree through the streaked 
steam on the window-pane. 

“Sleep, sleep, I croon, whether it is summer or winter. May 
or November. Sleep I sing — I, who am unmelodious and hear no 
music save rustic music when a dog barks, a bell tinkles, or 
wheels crunch upon the gravel. I sing my song by the fire like 
an old shell murmuring on the beach. Sleep, sleep, I say, warn- 
ing off with my voice all who rattle milk-cans, fire at rooks, 
shoot rabbits, or in any way bring the shock of destruction near 
this wicker cradle, laden with soft limbs, curled under a pink 
coverlet. 

“I have lost my indifference, my blank eyes, my pear-shaped 
eyes that saw to the root. I am no longer January, May or any 
other season, but am all spun to a fine thread round the cradle, 
wrapping in a cocoon made of my own blood the delicate limbs 
of my baby. Sleep, I say, and feel within me uprush some wilder, 
darker violence, so that I would fell down with one blow any 
intruder, any snatcher, who should break into this room and 
w.ake the sleeper. 

I pad about the house all day long in apron and slippers, like 
my mother who died of cancer. Whether it is summer, whether 
it is winter, I no longer know by the moor grass, and the heath 
flower; only by the steam on the window-pane, or the frost on 
tlie window-pane. When the lark peels high his ring of sound 
and it falls through the air like an apple paring, I stoop; I feed 
my baby. I, who used to walk through beech woods noting the 
jays feather turning blue as it falls, past the shepherd and the 
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tramp, who stared at the Avoman squatted beside a tilted cart in 
a ditch, go from room to room with a duster. Sleep, I say, desir- 
ing sleep to fall like a blanket of down and cover these weak 
limbs; demanding that life shall sheathe its claws and gird its 
lightning and pass by, making of my own body a hollow, a warm 
shelter for my child to sleep in. Sleep, I say, sleep. Or I go to the 
window, I look at the rook’s high nest; and the pear tree. *His 
eyes will sec when mine are shur,’ I think. ‘1 shall go mixed with 
them beyond my body and shall see India. He will come home, 
bringing me trophies to be bid at my feet. He will increase my 
possessions.* 

"But I never rise at dawn and sec the purple drops in the cab- 
bage leaves; the red drops in the roses. I do not watch the setter 
nose in a circle, or lie at night watching the leaves hide the stars 
and the stars move and the leaves hang still. The butcher calls; 
the milk has to be stood under a shade lest u should sour. 

"Sleep, I say, sleep, as the kettle boils and its breath comes 
thicker and thicker issuing in one jet from the spout. So life Hlls 
my veins. So life pours through my limbs, So I am driven for- 
ward, till I could cry, as I move from dawn to dusk opening 
and shutting, *No more. I am glutted with natural happiness.’ 
Yet more will come, more children; more cradles, more baskets 
in the kitchen and hams ripening; and onions glistening; and 
more beds of lettuce and potatoes. I am blown like a leaf by the 
gale; now brushing the wet grass, now whirled up. I am glutted 
with natural happiness; and wish sometimes that the fullness 
would pass from me and the waghi of the sleeping house rise, 
when we sit reading, and I stay the thread at the eye of my nee- 
dle. The lamp kindles a fire in the dark pane. A fire burns in the 
heart of the ivy. I sec a lit-up street in the evergreens. I hear traf- 
fic in the brush of the wind down the lane, and broken voices, 
and laughter, and Jinny who cries as the door opens, Come, 
Come!’ 

"But no sound breaks the silence of our house, where the fields 
sigh close to the door. The wind washes through the elm trees; 
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a moth hits the lamp; a cow lows; a crack of sound starts in the 
rafter, and I push my thread through the needle and murmur, 
‘Sleep.’ " 

“Now is the moment,” said Jinny. “Now we have met, and 
have come together. Now let us talk, let us tell stories. Who is 
he? Who is she? I am infinitely curious and do not know what 
is to come. If you, whom I meet for the first time, were to say to 
me, ‘The coach starts at four from Piccadilly,’ I would not stay 
to fling a few necessaries in a bandbox, but would come at once. 

“Let us sit here under the cut flowers, on the sofa by the pic- 
ture. Let us decorate our Christmas tree with facts and again 
with facts. People are so soon gone; let us catch them. That man 
there, by the cabinet; he lives, you say, surrounded by china pots. 
Break one and you shatter a thousand pounds. And he loved a 
girl in Rome and she left him. Hence the pots, old junk found 
in lodging-houses or dug from the desert sands. And since beauty 
must be broken daily to remain beautiful, and he is static, his 
life stagnates in a china sea. It is strange though; for once as a 
young man, he sat on damp ground and drank rum with sol- 
diers. 

“One must be quick and add facts deftly, like toys to a tree, 
fixing them with a twist of the fingers. He stoops, how he stoops, 
even over an azalea. He stoops over the old woman even, be- 
cause she wears diamonds in her ears, and, bundling about her 
estate in a pony carriage, directs who is to be helped, what tree 
felled, and who turned out tomorrow. (I have lived my life I 
must tell you all these years and I am now past thirty, perilously, 
like a mountain goat leaping from crag to crag; I do not settle 
long anywhere; I do not attach myself to one person in particu- 
lar; but you will find that if I raise my arm, some figure at once 
breaks off and will come.) And that man is a judge; and that 
man is a millionaire, and that man, with the eyeglass, shot his 
governess through the heart with an arrow when he was ten 
years old. Afterwards he rode through deserts with dispatches, 
took part in revolutions and now collects materials for a history 
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of his mother’s family, lortg settled in Norfolk. That little man 
with a blue chin has a right hand that is withered. But svhy? Wc 
do not know. That woman, you whisper disacctly, with the 
pearl pagodas hanging from her ears, was the pure flame who 
ht the life of one of our statesmen; nosv since his death she secs 
ghosts, tells fortunes, and has adopted a coffee-coloured youth 
whom she calls the Messiah. That man with the drooping mous- 
tache, hke a cavalry officer, lived a life of the utmost debauchery 
(it is all in some memoir) until one day he met a stranger in a 
train who converted him between Edinburgh and Carlisle by 
reading the Bible. 

"Thus, in a few seconds, deftly, adroitly, wc decipher the hier- 
oglyphs written on other people’s faces. Here, in this room, are 
the abraded and battered shells cast on the shore. The door goes 
00 opemog. The room fills and fills with knowledge, anguish, 
many kinds of ambition, much indifference, some despair. Be- 
tween us, you say, we could build cathedrals, dictate policies, 
condemn men to death, and administer the affairs of several 
public offices. The common fund of experience is very deep. Wc 
have between us scores of chddren of both sexes, whom we arc 
educating, going to see at school with the measles, and bringing 
up to inherit our houses. In one way or another we make this 
day, this Friday, some by going to the Law Courts; others to 
the city; others to the nursery; others by marching and forming 
fours. A million hands stitch, raise hods with bricks. The aaiv- 
ity is endless. And tomorrow it begins again; tomorrow we make 
Saturday. Some take train for France; others ship for India. 
Some will never come into this room again. One may die to- 
night. Another will beget a child. From us every sort of building, 
policy, venture, picture, poem, child, factory, will spring. Life 
comes; life goes; wc make life. So you say. 

But we who live in the body sec with the body’s imagination 
ffiings in outline. I see rocks in bright sunshine. 1 cannot take 
these facts into some cave and, shading my eyes, grade their yel- 
lows. blues, umbers into one substance. I cannot remain seated 
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for long. I must jump up and go. The coach may start from Pic- 
cadilly. I drop all these facts— diamonds, withered hands, china 
pots and the rest of it, as a monkey drops nuts from its naked 
paws. I cannot tell you if life is this or that. I am going to push 
out into the heterogeneous crowd. I am going to be buffeted; 
to be flung up, and flung down, among men, like a ship on the 
sea. 

“For now my body, my companion, which is always sending 
its signals, the rough black ‘No,’ the golden ‘Come’ in rapid run- 
ning arrows of sensation, beckons. Some one moves. Did I raise 
my arm? Did I look? Did my yellow scarf with the strawberry 
spots float and signal? He has broken from the wall. He follows. 
I am pursued through the forest. All is rapt, all is nocturnal and 
the parrots go screaming through the branches. All my senses 
stand erect. Now I feel the roughness of the fibre of the curtain 
through which I push; now I feel the cold iron railing and its 
blistered paint beneath my palm. Now the cool tide of darkness 
breaks its waters over me. We are out of doors. Night opens; 
night traversed by wandering moths; night hiding lovers roam- 
ing to adventure. I smell roses; I smell violets; I see red and 
blue just hidden. Now gravel is under my shoes; now grass. Up 
reel the tall backs of houses guilty with lights. All London is un- 
easy with flashing lights. Now let us sing our love song — Come, 
come, come. Now my gold signal is like a dragon-fly flying taut, 
jugj I sing like the nightingale whose melody is 
crowded in the too narrow passage of her throat. Now I hear 
crash and rending of boughs and the crack of antlers as if the 
beasts of the forest were all hunting, all rearing high and plung- 
ing down among the thorns. One has pierced me. One is driven 
deep within me. And velvet flowers and leaves whose coolness 
has been stood in water wash me round, and sheathe me, embalm- 
ing me.” 

Why, look,’ said Neville, “at the clock ticking on the man- 
telpiece? Time passes, yes. And we grow old. But to sit with 
you, alone with you, here in London, in this firelit room, you 
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there, I here, \t all. The \vorld raniackcd to its uttermost ends, 
and all its heights stripped and gathered oi their flowers holds 
no more. Look at the firelight running up and down the gold 
thread in the curtain. The fruit k circles droops heavy. It falls 
on the toe of your boot, it gives your face a red rim — I think it is 
the firelight and not your face; I think those are books against 
the wall, and that a curtain, and that perhaps an arm<hair. But 
when you come everything changes. The cups and saucers 
changed when you came in this morning. There can be no doubt, 
I thought, pushing aside the newspaper, that our mean lives, un- 
sightly as they ate, put on splendour and have meaning only 
under the eyes of love. 

"I rose. 1 had done my breakfast. There was the whole day 
before us, and as it was fine, tender, noncommittal, we svalkcd 
through the Park to the Embankment, along the Strand to St. 
Paul’s, then to the shop where 1 bought an umbrella, always 
talking, and now and then stopping to look. But can this last? I 
said to myself, by a lion m Trafalgar Square, by the lion seen 
once and for eYcr;-^o I revisit my past life, scene by scene, there 
is an elm tree, and there Ues Perdval. For ever and ever, I swore. 
Then darted in the Usual doubt. I clutched your hand. You left 
tne. The descent into the Tube was like death. We were cut up, 
We were dissevered by all those faces and the hollow wind that 
seemed to roar down there over desert boulders. I sat staring in 
my own room. By five I knesv that you were faithless. 1 snat^cd 
the telephone and the buzz, buzz, buzz of us stupid voice in 
your ccapiy room battered my heart down, when the door 
opened and there you stood. That was the most perfect of our 
meetings. But these meetings, these partings, finally destroy us. 

"Now this room seems to me central, something scooped out 
of the eternal night. Outside lines twist and intersect, but round 
us, wrapping us about. Here we arc centred. Here we can be 
silent, or speak without raising our voices. Did you notice that 
and then that? we say. He said that, meaning. . , . She hesi- 
tated, and I believe suspected. Anyhow, I heard voices, a sob on 
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the stair late at night. It is the end o£ their relationship. Thus we 
spin round us infinitely fine filaments and construct a system. 
Plato and Shakespeare are included, also quite obscure people, 
people of no importance whatsoever. I hate men who wear cruci- 
fixes on the left side of their waistcoats. I hate ceremonies and 
’lamentations and the sad figure of Christ trembling beside an- 
other trembling and sad figure. Also the pomp and the indiffer- 
ence and the emphasis, always on the wrong place, of people 
holding forth under chandeliers in full evening dress, wearing 
stars and decorations. Some spray in a hedge, though, or a sunset 
over a flat winter field, or again the way some old woman sits, 
arms akimbo, in an omnibus with a basket — those we point at 
for the other to look at. It is so vast an alleviation to be able to 
point for another to look at. And then not to talk. To follow the 
dark paths of the mind and enter the past, to visit books, to 
brush aside their branches and break off some fruit. And you 
take it and marvel, as I take the careless movements of your body 
and marvel at its case, its power — how you fling open windows 
and are dexterous with your hands. For alas! my mind is a little 
impeded, it soon tires; I fall damp, perhaps disgusting, at the 
goal. 

“Alas! I could not ride about India in a sun-helmet and re- 
turn to a bungalow. I cannot tumble, as you do, like half-naked 
boys on the deck of a ship, squirting each other with hose-pipes. 
I want this fire, I want this chair. I want some one to sit beside 
after the day’s pursuit and aU its anguish, after its listenings, and 
its waitings, and its suspicions. After quarrelling and reconcilia- 
tion I need privacy — to be alone with you, to set this hubbub in 
order. For I am as neat as a cat in my habits. We must oppose 
the waste and deformity of the world, its crowds eddying round 
and round disgorged and trampling. One must slip paper-knives, 
even, exactly through the pages of novels, and tie up packets of 
letters neatly with green silk, and brush up the cinders with a 
hearth broom. Everything must be done to rebuke the horror of 
deformity. Let us read writers of Roman severity and virtue; let 



US seek perfection tKrough the sand. Yes, but I love to slip the 
Tutue and severity of the noble Romans under the grey light of 
your eyes, and dandng grasses and summer breezes and the 
laughter and shouts of boys at play— of naked cabin-boys squirt- 
ing each other with hose-pipes on the decks of ships. Hence I 
am not a disinterested seeker, like Louis, after perfection through 
the sand. Colours always stain the page; clouds pass over it. And 
the poem, I think, is only your voice speaking, Aldbiades, Ajax, 
Hector and Perdval are abo you. They loved riding, they risked 
thdf lives wantonly, they were not great readers cither. But you 
are not Ajax or Perdval. They did not wrinkle their noses and 
scratch their foreheads with your predse gesture. You arc you. 
That IS what consoles me for the lack of many things — am 
ugly, I am weak — and the depravity of the world, and the flight 
of youth and Perdval's death, and bitterness and rancour and 
envies innumerable. 

“But if one day you do not come after breakfast, if one day 
I see you in some looking-glass perhaps looking after another, if 
the telephone buzzes and buzzes in your empty room, I shall 
then, after unspeakable anguish, I shall then— for there is no end 
to the folly of the human heart— seek another, find another, you. 
Meanwhile, let us abolish the ticking of time’s clock with one 
blow. Come closer," 
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us seek perfection through the sand. Yes, but I love to slip the 
virtue and severity of the noble Romans under the grey light of 
your eyes, and dancing grasses and summer breezes and the 
laughter and shouts of boys at play — of naked cabin-boys squirt- 
ing each other with hose-pipes on the decks of ships. Hence I 
am not a disinterested seeker, like Louis, after perfection through 
the sand. Colours always stain the page; clouds pass over it. And 
the poem, I think, is only your voice speaking. Alcibiadcs, Ajax, 
Hector and Pcrcival are also you. They loved riding, they risked 
their lives wantonly, they were not great readers cither. But you 
arc not Ajax or Percival. They did not wrinkle their noses and 
scratch their foreheads with your precise gesture. You arc you. 
That is what consoles me for the lack of many things— I am 
Ugly, I am weak — and the depravity of the world, and the flight 
of youth and Perdval’s death, and bitterness and rancour and 
envies innumerable. 

“But if one day you do not come after breakfast, if one day 
I see you in some looking-glass perhaps looking after another, if 
the telephone buzzes and buzzes in your empty room, I shall 
then, after unspeakable anguish, I shall then— for there is no end 
to the folly of the human heart— seek another, find another, you. 
Meanwhile, let us abolish the ticking of time’s clock with one 
blow. Come closer.” 



he sun had now sun\ lower 
in the shy. The islands of cloud had gained in density and drew 
themselves across the sun so that the roc\s went suddenly blach, 
and the trembling sea holly lost its blue and turned silver, and 
shadows were blown like grey cloths over the sea. The waves no 
longer visited the further pools or reached the dotted black line 
which lay irregularly marked upon the beach. The sand was pearl 
white, smoothed and shining. 

Birds swooped and circled high up in the air. Some raced in 
the furrows of the wind and turned and sliced through them as 
if they were one body cut into a thousand shreds. Birds fell like 
a net descending on the trec'tops. Here one bird taking its way 
alone made wing for the marsh and sat solitary on a white stake, 
opening its wings and shutting them. 

Some petals had fallen in the garden. They lay shelUshaped 
on the earth. The dead leaf no longer stood upon its edge, but 
had been blown, now running, now pausing, against some stalk- 
Through all the flowers the same wave of light passed in a sud- 
den flaunt and flash as if a fin cut the green glass of a lake. Now 
and again some level and masterly blast blew the multitudinous 
leaves up and down and then, as the wind flagged, each blade 
regained its identity. The flowers, burning their bright discs in 
the sun, flung aside the sunlight as the wind tossed them, and 
then some heads too heavy to rise again drooped slightly. 

The afternoon sun warmed the fields, poured blue into the 
shadows and reddened the corn. A deep varnish was laid like a 
lacquer over the fields. A cart, a horse, a flock t'OoJts — what- 
ever moved in it was rolled round in gold. If a cow moved a leg 
it stirred ripples of red gold, and its horns seemed lined with 
light. Sprays of flaxen-haired corn lay on the hedges, brushed 
from the shaggy carts that came up from the meadows short 
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Jfggtd affd primeval looking. The round-headed clouds never 
dwindled as they bowled idong, but l^epl every atom of their 
rotundity. Now, as they passed, they caught a whole village in 
the fling of their net and, pasting, let it fly free again. Far away 
on the horizon, among the million grains of blue grey dust, 
burnt one pane, or stood the single line of one steeple or one 
tree. 

The red curtains and the white blinds blew in and out, flap- 
ping against the edge of the window, and the light which entered 
by flaps and breadths unequally had in it some brown tinge, and 
some abandonment at it blew through the blowing curtains in 
gusts. Here it browned a cabinet, there reddened a chair, here it 
made the window waver in the side of the green jar. 

All for a moment wavered and bent in uncertainty and am- 
biguity, as if a great moth sailing through the room had shad- 
owed the immense solidity of chairs and tables with floating 
wingi. 


“And time,” said Bernard, “lets lall its drop. The drr 
formed on the roof of the soul falls. On the roof of 
time, forming, lets fall its drop. Last week, as I stood 
the drop fell. I, standing with my razor m my hand, 
suddenly aware of the merely habitual nature of my act! 
is the drop forming) and congratulated my hands, iron! 
keeping at it. Shave, shave, shave, I said. Go on shavin 
drop fell. All through the day’s work, at intervals, my mind 
to an empty place, saying, “What is lost? What is over?' 
‘Over and done with,’ I muttered, ‘over and done with,’ sola 
myself with words. People noticed the vacuity of my face 
the aimlessness of my conversation. The last words of my s 
tcncc tailed away. And as I buttoned on my coat to go horn 
said more dramaucally, ‘I have lost my youth,* 

“It is curious how, at every crisis, some phrase which docs 
fit insists upon coming to the rescue— the penalty of living 
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an old civilisation with a notebook. This drop falling has noth- 
ing to do with losing my youth. This drop falling is time taper- 
ing to a point. Time, which is a sunny pasture covered with a 
dancing light, time, which is widespread as a field at midday, 
becomes pendent. Time tapers to a point. As a drop falls from a 
glass heavy with some sediment, time falls. These are the true 
cycles, these are the true events. Then as if all the luminosity of 
the atmosphere were withdrawn I sec to the bare bottom. I see 
what habit covers. I lie sluggish in bed for days. I dine out and 
gape like a codfish. I do not trouble to finish my sentences, and 
my actions, usually so uncertain, acquire a mechanical precision. 
On this occasion, passing an office, I went in and bought, with 
all the composure of a mechanical figure, a ticket for Rome. 

“Now I sit on a stone scat in these gardens surveying the eter- 
nal city, and the little man who was shaving in London five days 
ago looks already like a heap of old clothes. London has also 
crumbled. London consists of fallen factories and a few gasom- 
eters. At the same time I am not involved in this pageantry. 
I sec the violet-sashed priests and the picturesque nursemaids; 
I notice externals only. I sit here like a convalescent, like a very 
simple man who knows only words of one syllable, ‘The sun is 
hot,’ I say. ‘The wind is cold.’ I feel myself carried round like an 
insect on top of the earth and could swear that, sitting here, I 
feel its hardness, its turning movement. I have no desire to go 
the opposite way from the earth. Could I prolong this sense an- 
otl’. .’A inches I have a foreboding that I should touch some 
qu: . * ry. But I have a very limited proboscis. I never wish 

to p states of detachment; I dislike them; I also de- 

spisc i ’• ish to be a man who sits for fifty years on 

the,„ ■ >£ his navel. I wish to be harnessed to a 

^ j ^ ttles over the cobbles. 

t one of those who find their satis- 
t, , , - nity. The private room bores me, 

V."‘ litters when all its facets arc ex- 

fail and I am full of holes. 
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dwindling like burnt paper. Oh, Mrs. Moffat, Mrs. Moffat, I say, 
come and sweep it all up. Things have dropped £rom me. I have 
outlived ccruin desires; I have lost friends, some by death— Per- 
cival— others through sheer inability to cross the street. I am not 
so gifted as at one time seemed hltcly. Certoin things be beyond 
my scope. I shall never understand the harder problems of phi- 
losophy. Rome is the limit of my travelling. As I drop asleep at 
night it strikes me sometimes with a pang that I shall never see 
savages in Tahiti spearing fish by the light of a blazing cresset, 
or a lion spring in the jungle, or a naked man eating raw flesh. 
Nor shall I learn Russian or read the Vedas. I shall never again 
walk bang into the pillar-box. (But still a few stars fall through 
my night, beautifully, from the violence of that concussion.) But 
as I think, truth has come nearer. For many years 1 crooned com- 
placently, 'My children ... my wife ... my house ... my 
dog.' As I let myself in with my latch-key 1 would go through 
that familiar ritual and wrap myself m those warm coverings. 
Now that lovely veil has fallen. I do not want possessions now. 
(Note: an Italian washerwoman stands on the same rung of 
physical refinement as the daughter of an English duke.) 

“But let me consider. The drop falls; another stage has been 
reached. Stage upon stage. And why should there be an end of 
stages? and where do they Icad^ To what conclusion? For they 
come wearing robes of solemnity. In these dilemmas the devout 
consult those violet-sashed and scmual-Iooking gentry who are 
trooping past me. But for ourselves, we resent teachers. Let a 
man get up and say, 'Behold, this is the truth,' and instantly I 
perceive a sandy cat filching a piece of fish in the background. 
Look, you have forgotten the cat, I say. So Neville, at school, 
in the dim chapel, raged at the sight of the doctor's cruafix. I, 
who am always distracted, whether by a cat or by a bee buzzing 
round the bouquet that Lady Hampden keeps so diligcndy 
pressed to her nose, at once make up a story and so obliterate the 
angles of the crucifix. I have made up thousands of stones; I have 
filled innumerable notebooks with phrases to be used w cn 
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an old civilisation with a notebook. This drop falling has noth- 
ing to do with losing my youth. This drop falling is time taper- 
ing to a point. Time, which is a sunny pasture covered with a 
dancing light, time, wliich is widespread as a field at midday, 
becomes pendent. Time tapers to a point. As a drop falls from a 
glass heavy widt some sediment, time falls. These arc the true 
cycles, these arc tlic true events. Then as if nil the luminosity of 
the atmosphere were withdrawn I see to the bare bottom. I see 
what habit covers. I lie sluggish in bed for days. I dine out and 
gape like .a codfish, I do not trouble to finish my sentences, and 
my actions, usually so uncertain, acquire a mcchanic.il precision. 
On this occasion, passing an office, I went in and bought, with 
all the composure of a mechanical figure, a ticket for Rome. 

"Now I sit on a stone scat in these gardens surveying the eter- 
nal city, and the little man who w.is shaving in London five days 
ago looks already like a heap of old clothes. London has also 
crumbled. London consists of fallen factories and a few gasom- 
eters. At the same time I am not involved in this pageantry. 
I see the violet-sashed priests and the picturesque nursemaids; 
I notice externals only. I sit here like a convalescent, like a very 
.simple man who knows only words of one syllabic, ‘The sun is 
hot,’ I say. 'The wind is cold.' I feel myself carried round like an 
insect on top of the cartli and could swear that, sitting here, I 
feel its hardness, its turning movement. I have no desire to go 
the opposite way from the earth. Could I prolong tliis sense an- 
other six inches I have a foreboding tliac I should touch some 
queer territory. But I have a very limited proboscis. I never wish 
to prolong these states of detachment; I dislike them; I also de- 
spise them. I do not wish to be a man who sits for fifty years on 
the same spot thinking of his navel. 1 wish lo be harnessed to a 
cart, a vcgctablc-cart that rattles over the cobbles. 

The truth is that I am not one of those who find their satis- 
faction in one person, or in infinity. The private room bores me, 
also the sky. My being only glitters when all its facets arc c.x- 
r»scd to many people Let them fail and I am full of holes. 
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dwindling like burnt paper. Ob, Mrs. Moffat, Mrs. Moffat, I say, 
come and sweep it all up. Things have dropped from me. I have 
outlived certain desires; I have lost friends, some by death— Per- 
cival— others through sheer inability to cross the street. I am not 
so gifted as at one time seemed likely. Certain things lie beyond 
my scope. I shall never understand the harder problems of phi- 
losophy. Rome is the limit of my tfavclling. As I drop asleep at 
night it strikes me sometimes with a pang that I shall never see 
savages in Tahiti spearing fi$h by the light of a blazing cresset, 
or a lion spring in the jungle, or a naked man eating raw flesh. 
Nor shall 1 learn Russian or read the Vedas. I shall never again 
walk bang into the pillar-boi. (But still a few stars fall through 
my night, beautifully, from the violence of that concussion.) But 
as I think, truth has come nearer. For many years I crooned com- 
placently, ‘My children ... my wife ... my house ... my 
dog.' As I let myself in with my latch-key I would go through 
that familiar ritual and ^vrap myself jo those warm coverings. 
Now that lovely veil has fallen. I do not want possessions now. 
(Note: an Italian washerwoman stands on the same rung of 
physical relinement as the daughter of an English duke.) 

“But let me consider. The drop falls; another stage has been 
reached. Stage upon stage. And why should there be an end of 
stages? and where do they lead? To what conclusion^ For they 
come wearing robes of solemnity. In these dilemmas the devout 
consult those violet-sashed and sensual-looking gentry who are 
trooping past me. But for ourselves we resent teachers. Let a 
man get up and say, ‘Behold, this it the truth, and instandy I 
perceive a sandy cat filching a piece of fish in the background. 
Look, you have forgotten the cat, I say. So Neville, at school, 
in the dim chapel, raged at the sight of the donor's cruafix. I, 
who am always distracted, whether by a cat or by a bee buzzing 
round the bouquet that Lady Hampden keeps so diligently 
pressed to her nose, at once make up a story and so obliterate t e 
angles of the crucifix. I have made up thousands of stories; I have 
filled mnumcrable notebooks with phrases to be used w en 
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have found the true story, the one story to which all these 
phrases refer. But I have never yet found that story. And I begin 
to ask, Are there stories.? 

“Look now from this terrace at the swarming population be- 
neath. Look at the general activity and clamour. That man is 
in difficulties with his mule. Half a dozen good-natured loafers 
offer their services. Others pass by without looking. They have 
as many interests as there are threads in a skein. Look at the 
sweep of the sky, bowled over by round white clouds. Imagine 
the leagues of level land and the aqueducts and the broken Ro- 
man pavement and the tombstones in the Campagna, and beyond 
the Campagna, the sea, then again more land, then the sea. I 
could break off any detail in all that prospect — say the mule-cart 
— and describe it with the greatest ease. But why describe a 
man in trouble with his mule? Again, I could invent stories 
about that girl coming up the steps. ‘She met him under the dark 
archway, . . . “It is over,” he said, turning from the cage where 
the china parrot hangs.’ Or simply, ‘That was all.’ But why im- 
pose my arbitrary design? Why stress this and shape that and 
twist up little figures like the toys men sell in trays in the street? 
Why select this, out of all that, — one detail? 

“Here am I shedding one of my life-skins, and all they will 
say is, ‘Bernard is spending ten days in Rome.’ Here am I march- 
ing "nd down this terrace alone, unoriented. But observe how 
, ning, as I walk, to run themselves into 
_ .arc losing the bald, the separate 
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these bubbles from the trap-door in my head, and dtren my steps 
therefore towards that man, the bade of whose head is half fa- 
miliar to me. We were together at school. We shall undoubtedly 
meet. We shall certainly Innch together. We shall talk. But wait, 
one moment wait. 

“These moments of escape are not to be despised. They come 
too seldom. Tahiti becomes possible. Leaning over this parapet 
I see far out a waste of water. A fin turns This bare visual im- 
pression is unattached to any line of reason, it springs up as one 
might sec the fin of a porpoise on the horizon. Visual impres- 
sions often communicate thus briefly statements that we shall in 
lime to come uncover and coax into words. I note under F., 
therefore, ‘Fin in a waste of waters.’ I, who am perpetually mak- 
ing notes in the margin of my mind for some final statement, 
make this mark, waning for some winter’s evening. 

"Now I shall go and lunch somesvherc, I shall hold my glass 
up, I shall look through the wine, I shall observe with more than 
my usual detachment, and when a pretty woman enters the res- 
taurant and comes do%vn the room between the tables I shall say 
to myself, X.ook where she comes against a waste of waters. A 
meaningless observation, but to solemn, slate-coloured, svith 
a fatal sound of ruining worlds and waters fallng to destruc- 
tion. 

“So, Bernard (I recall you, you the usual partner in my enter- 
prises), let us begin this new chapter, and observe the formation 
of this new, this unknown, strange, altogether unidentified and 
terrifying experience — the netv drop — ^which is about to shape 
itself. Larpent is that man’s name." 

“In this hot afternoon,” said Susan, “here in this garden, here 
in this field where I walk with my son, I have reached the sum- 
mit of my desires. The hinge of the gate is rusty; he heaves it 
open. The violent passions of childhood, my tears in the garden 
when Jinny kissed Louis, my rage in the schoolroom, which 
smelt of pine, my loneliness in fordgn places, when the mules 
came clattering in on their pointed hoofs and the Italian women 
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chattered at the fountain, shawled, with carnations twisted in 
their hair, are rewarded by security, possession, familiarity. I 
have had peaceful, productive years. I possess all I see. I have 
grown trees from the seed. I have made ponds in which goldfish 
hide under the broad-leaved lilies. I have netted over strawberry 
beds and lettuce beds, and stitched the pears and the plums into 
white bags to keep them safe from the wasps. I have seen my 
sons and daughters, once netted over like fruit in their cots, 
break the meshes and walk with me, taller than I am, casting 
shadows on the grass. 

“I am fenced in, planted here like one of my own trees. I say,- 
‘My son,’ I say, 'My daughter,’ and even the ironmonger look- 
ing up from his counter strewn with nails, paint and wire-fenc- 
ing respects the shabby car at the door with its butterfly nets, 
pads and beehives. We hang mistletoe over the clock at Christ- 
mas, weigh our blackberries and mushrooms, count out jam- 
pots, and stand year by year to be measured against the shutter 
in the drawing-room window. I also make wreaths of white 
flowers, twisting silver-leaved plants among them for the dead, 
attaching my card with sorrow for the dead shepherd, with sym- 
pathy for the wife of the dead carter; and sit by the beds of dying 
women, who murmur their last terrors, who clutch my hand; 
frequenting rooms intolerable except to one born as I was and 
early acquainted with the farmyard and the dung-heap and the 
hens straying in and out, and the mother with two rooms and 
growing children. I have seen the windows run with heat, I have 
smelt the sink. 

“I ask now, standing with my scissors among my flowers, 
Where can the shadow enter? What shock can loosen my labori- 
ously gathered, relentlessly pressed-down life? Yet sometimes I 
am sick of natural happiness, and fruit growing, and children 
scattering the house with oars, guns, skulls, books won for prizes 
and other trophies. I am sick of the body, I am sick of my own 
craft, industry and cunning, of the unscrupulous ways of the 
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mother who protects, who collccu under her jealous eyes at one 
long tabic her own children, always her own. 

"It is when spring comes, cold, showery, with sudden yellow 
flowers— then as I look at the meat under the blue shade and 
press the heavy silver bags of tea, of sultanas, I remember how 
the sun rose, and the swallows skimmed the grass, and phrases 
that Bernard made when wc were children, and the leaves shook 
over us, many-folded, very light, breaking the blue of the sky, 
scattering wandering lights upon the skeleton roots of the beech 
trees where I sat, sobbing. The pigeon rose. I jumped up and 
ran after the words that trailed like the dangling string from an 
air ball, up and up, from branch to branch escaping. Then like a 
cracked bowl the fixity of my morning broke, and putting down 
the bag of flour I thought, Life stands round me like glass round 
the imprisoned reed. 

"1 hold scissors and snip off hollyhocks, who went to Elvedoo 
and trod on rotten oak-apples, and saw the lady writing and the 
gardeners with their great brooms. We ran back panting lest we 
should be shot and nailed like stoats to the wall. Now I measure, 

I preserve. At night I sit in the arm<hair and stretch my arm for 
my sewing; and hear my husband snore; and look up when the 
Lght from a passing car dazzles the windows and feel the waves 
of my hfc tossed, broken, round me who am rooted; and hear 
cries, and sec others' lives eddying like straws round the piers 
of a bridge while I push my needle in and out and draw my 
thread through the calico. 

“J think sometimes of Pcrdval who loved me. He rode and 
fell in India- 1 think sometimes of Rhoda. Uneasy cries wake roe 
at dead of night. But for the roost part I walk content with my 
sons. I cut the dead petals from hollyhocks. Rather squat, grey 
before my time, but with clear eyes, pear-shaped eyes, I pace my 
fields.” 

"Here I stand,” said Jinny, “in the Tube station where every- 
thing that is desirable meets — Piccadilly South Side, Piccadilly 
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North Side, Regent Street and the Haymarket. I stand for a mo- 
ment under the pavement in the heart o£ London. Innumerable 
wheels rush and feet press just over ray head. The great avenues 
of civilisation meet here and strike this way and that. I am in 
the heart of life. But look— there is my body in that looking 
glass. How solitary, how shrunk, how aged! I am no longer 
young. I am no longer part of the procession. Millions descend 
those stairs in a terrible descent. Great wheels churn inexorably 
urging them downwards. Millions have died. Pcrcival died. I 
srill move. I still live. But who will come if I signal? 

“Little animal that I am, sucking my flanks in and out with 
fear, I stand here, palpitating, trembling. But I will not be afraid. 
I will bring the whip down on my flanks. I am not a whimpering 
little animal making for the shadow'. It was only for a moment, 
catching sight of myself before I had time to prepare myself as 
I always prepare myself for the sight of myself, that I quailed. 
It is uue; I am not young — I shall soon raise my arm in vain 
and my scarf will fall to my side without having signalled. I 
shall not hear the sudden sigh in the night and feel through the 
dark some one coining. There will be no reflections in window- 
panes in dark tunnels. I shall look into faces, and I shall see them 
seek some other face. I admit, for one moment the soundless 
flight of upright bodies down the moving stairs like the pinioned 
and terrible descent of some army of the dead downwards and 
the churning of the great engines remorselessly forwarding us, 
all of us, onwards made me cower and run for shelter. 

“But now I swear, making deliberately in front of the glass 
those slight preparations that equip me, I will not be afraid. 
Think of the superb omnibuses, red and yellow, stopping and 
starting, punctually in order. Think of the powerful and beau- 
tiful cars that now slow to a foot’s pace and now shoot forward; 
think of men, think of women, equipped, prepared, driving on- 
ward. This is the triumphant procession; this is the army of vic- 
tory with banners and brass eagles and heads crowned with 
laurel-leaves won in battle. They are better than savages in loin- 
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cloths, and women whose hair is dank, whose long breasts sag, 
with children tugging at their long breasts. These broad thor- 
oughfares— Piccadilly South, Piccadilly North, Regent Street 
and the Hajimrkct— are sanded paths of viaory driven through 
the jungle. I too, with my little patent-leather shoes, my hand- 
kerchief that is but a film of gauze, my reddened lips and my 
finely pencilled eyebrows march to victory with the band. 

“Look how they show off clothes here even under ground in 
a perpetual radiance. They will not let the earth even lie wormy 
and sodden. There are gauzes and silks illumined in glass cases 
and underclothes trimmed with a million close stitches of fine 
embroidery. Cnmson, green, violet, they arc dyed all colours. 
Think how they organise, roll out, smooth, dip in dyes, and 
drive tunnels bbsting the rock. Ufis nse and fall; trains stop, 
trains start as regularly as the waves of the sea. This is what has 
my adhesion. I am a nauve of this world. I follow its banners. 
How could I run for shelter when they are so magnificently ad- 
venturous, daring, curious, too, and strong enough in the midst 
of effon to pause and scrawl with a free hand a joke upon the 
wall? Thcf^ore I will powder my face and redden my Ups. I 
will make the angle of my eyebrows sharper than usual. I will 
rise to the surface, standing erect with the others in PiccadiUy 
Greus, I will sign with a sharp gesture to a cab whose driver 
will signify by some indescribable alaenty bu understanding of 
my signals. For I still otdtc eagerness. 1 suU feel the bowing of 
men in the street like the silent stoop of the com when the light 
wind blows, ruffling it red. 

“I wiU drive to my own house. 1 will fill the vases with lavish, 
with luxurious, with extravagant flowers nodding in great 
bunches. I will place one chair there, another here. I will put 
ready cigarettes, glasses and some gaily covered new unread book 
in case Bernard comes, or Neville or Louis. But perhaps it wiU 
not be Bernard, Neville or Louis, but somebody new, somebody 
unknown, somebody I passed on a staircase and, just turning as 
we passed, I murmured ‘Come.* He will come this afternoon; 
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somebody I do not know, somebody new. Let the silent army 
o£ the dead descend. I march forward.” 

“I no longer need a room now,” said Neville, "or walls and 
firelight. I am no longer young. I pass Jinny’s house without 
envy, and smile at the young man who arranges his tie a little 
nervously on the doorstep. Let the dapper young man ring the 
bell; let him find her. I shall find her if I want her, if not, I pass 
on. The old corrosion has lost its bite— envy, intrigue and bitter- 
ness have been washed out. We have lost our glory too. When we 
were young we sat anywhere, on bare benches in draughty halls 
with the doors always banging. We tumbled about half naked 
like boys on the deck of a ship squirting each other with hose- 
pipes. Now I could swear that I like people pouring profusely 
out of the Tube when the day’s work is done, unanimous, indis- 
criminate, uncounted. I have picked my own fruit. I look dis- 
passionately. 

"After all, we are not responsible. We are not judges. We are 
not called upon to torture our fellows with thumbscrews and 
irons; we are not called upon to mount pulpits and lecture them 
on pale Sunday afternoons. It is better to look at a rose, or to 
read Shakespeare as I read him here in Shaftesbury Avenue. 
Here’s the fool, here’s the villain, here in a car comes Cleopatra, 
burning on her barge. Here are figures of the damned too, nose- 
less men by the police-court wall, standing with their feet in 
fire, howling. This is poetry if we do not write it. They act their 
parts infallibly, and almost before they open their lips I know 
what they arc going to say, and wait the divine moment when 
they speak the word that must have been written. If it were only 
for the sake of the play, I could walk Shaftesbury Avenue for 
ever. 

Then coming from the street, entering some room, there 
arc people talking, or hardly troubling to talk. He says, she says, 
somebody else says things have been said so often that one word 
is now enough to lift a whole weight. Argument, laughter, old 
grievances they fall through the air, thickening it. I take a book 
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and read half a page of anything. They have not mended the 
ipout of the teapot yet. The child dances, dressed in her moth- 
er’s clothes. 

“But then Rhoda, or it may be Louis, some fasting and an- 
guished spirit^ passes through and out again. They want a plot; 
do they? They want a reason? It is not enough for them, this 
ordinary scene. It is not enough to wait for the thing to be said 
as if it were written; to sec the sentence lay its dab of clay pre- 
cisely on the right place, making character; to perceive, sud- 
denly some group in outline against the sfcy. Yet if they want 
violence, I have seen death and murder and suiade all in one 
room. One comes in, one goes oul There are sobs on the stair- 
case. I have heard threads broken and knots tied and the quiet 
stitching of white cambric going on and on on the knees of a 
woman. Why ask. like Lotus, for a reason, or Ry like Rhoda to 
some £ir grove and pan the leaves of the burels and look for 
statues? They say that one must beat one’s wings against the 
storm in the belief that beyond this welter the sun shines; the 
sun falls sheer into pools that are hedged with willows. (Here 
it is November; the poor hold out matchboxes in wind-bitten 
fingers.) They say truth is to be found there enure, and virtue, 
that shuffles along here, down blind alleys, is to be had there per- 
fett. Rhoda flies with her neck outstretched and blind fanatic 
eyes, past us. Louis, now so opulent, goes to his attic window 
arnong the blistered roofs and gaacs where she has vanuhed, but 
must sit down in his office among the typewnters and the tde- 
phone and work it all out for our jostruaioa, for our regenera- 
tion, and the reform of an unborn world. 

“But now in this room, which I enter without knocking, 
things arc said as if they had been written. I go to the bookosc. 
If I choose, I read half a page of anything. I need not speak. But 
I listen. I am marvellously on the alert. Certaialy, one cannot 
read this poem without effort. The page is often corrupt and 
mud-stained, and torn and stuck together with faded leaves, with 
scraps of verbena or geranium. To read this poem one must have 
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myriad eyes, like one o£ those lamps that turn on slabs of racing 
water at midnight in the Atlantic, when perhaps only a spray 
of seaweed pricks the surface, or suddenly the waves gape and 
up shoulders a monster. One must put aside antipathies and 
jc.aIousies and not interrupt. One must have patience and infinite 
care and let the light sound, whether of spiders’ delicate feet on 
a leaf or the chuckle of water in some irrelevant drainpipe, un- 
fold too. Nothing is to be rejected in fear or horror. The poet 
who has written this page (what I read with people talking) has 
udthdrawn. There are no commas or semicolons. The lines do 
not run in convenient lengths. Much is sheer non-sense. One 
must be sceptical, but throw caution to the winds and when the 
door opens accept absolutely. Also sometimes weep; also cut 
away ruthlessly with a slice of tire blade soot, bark, hard accre- 
tions of all sorts. And so (while they talk) let down one’s net 
deeper and deeper and gently draw in and bring to the surface 
what he said and she said and make poetry. 

“Now I have listened to them talking. They have gone now. 
I am alone. I could be content to watch the fire burn for ever, 
like a dome, like a furnace; now some spike of wood takes the 
look of a scaffold, or pit, or happy valley; now it is a serpent 
curled crimson with white scales. The fruit on the curtain swells 
beneath the parrot’s beak. Cheep, cheep, creaks the fire, like the 
cheep of insects in the middle of a forest. Cheep, clreep, it clicks 
while out there the branches thrash the air, and now, like a 
volley of shot, a tree falls. These are die sounds of a London 
night. Then I hear the one sound I wait for. Up and up it comes, 
approaches, hesitates, stops at my door. I cry, ‘Come in. Sit by 
me. Sit on the edge of the chair.’ Swept away by the old hallu- 
cination, I cry, 'Come closer, closer."’ 

I come back from the office,” said Louis. “I hang my coat 
here, place my stick there — I like to fancy that Riclielicu walked 
with such a cane. Tlius 1 divest myself of my auUiority. I have 
been situng at the right hand of a director at a varnished table. 
The maps of our successful undertakings confront us on the 
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wall. Wc have laced the world together with our ships. The globe 
is strung with our lines. I am immensely respectable. All the 
young ladies in the office acknowledge my entrance. I can dine 
where I like now, and without vanity may suppose that I shall 
soon acquire a house in Surrey, two cars, a conservatory and 
some rare species of melon. But I still return, I still come back 
to my attic, hang up my hat and resume in solitude that curious 
attempt which I have made since I brought down my fist on my 
master’s grained oak door. I open a little book. I read one poem. 
One poem is enough. 

O western w-ind , . . 

O western wind, you arc at enmity with my mahogany table 
and spats, and also, alas, with the vulgarity of my mistress, the 
iictle actress, who has never been able to speak English cor* 
rectly— 

O watern wind, when wilt thou blow . . , 

Rhoda, with her intense abstraction, with her unseeing eyes the 
colour of snail's flesh, docs not destroy you, western wind, 
whether she comes at midnight when the surs blaze or at the 
most prosaic hour of midday. She stands at the wndow and 
looks at the chimney pots and the broken windows in the houses 
of poor people— 

O western wind, when wilt thou blow . . . 

“My task, my burden, has always been greater than other peo- 
ple’s. A pyramid has been set on my shoulders. I have tried to 
do a colossal labour. I have driven a violent, an unruly, a vicious 
team. With my Australian acani I have sat in eating shops and 
tried to make the clerks accept me, yet never forgotten my sol- 
emn and severe convictions and the discrepancies and incoher- 
ences that must be resolved. As a boy 1 dreamt of the Nile, w« 
reluctant to awake, yet brought down my fist on the grained 
oak door. It would have been happier to have been born without 
a destiny, like Susan, hkc Pcrdval, whom I most admire- 
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O western wind, when wilt thou blow, 

That the small rain down can rain? 

“Life has been a terrible affair for me. I am like some vast 
sucker, some glutinous, some adhesive, some insatiable mouth. 
I have tried to draw from the living flesh the stone lodged at the 
centre. I have known little natural happiness, though I chose 
my mistress in order that, with her cockney accent, she might 
make me feel at my case. But she only tumbled the floor with 
dirty under linen, and the charwoman and the shop boys called 
after me a dozen times a day, mocking my prim and supercilious 
gait. 

O western wind, when wilt thou blow, 

That the small rain down can rain? 

“What has my destiny been, the sharp-pointed pyramid that 
has pressed on my ribs all these years ? That I remember the Nile 
and the women carrying pitchers on their heads; that 1 feel my- 
self woven in and out of the long summers and winters tliat have 
made the corn flow and have frozen the streanns. I am not a sin- 
gle and passing being. My life is not a moment’s bright spark 
like that on the surface of a diamond. I go bcnc.ath ground tor- 
turously, as if a warder carried a lamp from cell to cell. My 
destiny has been that I remember and must weave together, must 
plait into one cable the many threads, tire thin, the thick, the 
broken, the enduring of our long history, of our tumultuous 
and varied day. There is always more to be understood; a discord 
to be listened for; a falsity to be reprimanded. Broken and soot- 
stained arc these roofs with their chimney cowls, their loose 
slates, their slinking cats and attic windows. I pick my way over 
broken glass, among blistered tiles, and see only vile and fam- 
ished faces. 

Let us suppose that I make reason of it all — one poem on a 
page, and then die. I can assure you it will not be unwillingly. 
Pcrcival died. Rhoda left me. But I shall live to be gaunt and 
sere, to tap my way, much respected, with my gold-headed cane 
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along the pavements of the city. Perhaps I shall never die, shall 
never atuin even that continuity and permanence— 

O western wind, when wilt thou blow, 

That the small rain down can rain ? 

"Percival was flowering with green leaves and was laid in the 
earth with all hts branches still sighing in the summer wind. 
Rhodi, with whom I shared silence when the others spoke, she 
who hung back and turned aside when the herd assembled and 
galloped with orderly, sleek backs over the rich pastures, has 
gone now like the desert heat. When the sun blisters the roo& 
of the city I think of her; when the dry leaves patter to the 
ground; when the old men come with pointed sticks and pierce 
little bits of paper as we pierced her — 

O Western wind, when wih thou blow. 

That the small rain down can rain? 

Chrisd that toy love were in my arms, 

And I in my bed againi 

I return now to my book; I return now to roy attempt" 

"Life, how I have dreaded you," said Rhoda, “oh, human 
beings, bow I have hated youl How you have nudged, how you 
have interrupted, how hideous you have looked in Oxford Street, 
how squalid sitting opposite each other stariag in the Tube! 
Now as I climb this mountain, from the top of which I shall see 
Africa, my mind is pnnted with brown-paper parcels and your 
faces. I have been stained by you and corrupted. You smelt so 
unpleasant, too, lining up outside doors to buy tickets. All were 
dressed in indeterminate shades of grey and brown, never even 
a blue feather pinned to a hat None had the courage to be one 
thing rather than another. What dissolution of the soul you de- 
manded in order to get through one day, what lies, bowings, 
scrapings, fluency and servility! How you chained me to one 
spot, one hour, one chair, and sat yourselves down oppositel 
How you snatched from me the white spaces that he betwe^ 
hour and hour and rolled them into diny pcUcti and tossed 
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tliem into the wastepaper basket with your greasy paws. Yet 
those were my life. 

“But I yielded. Sneers and yawns were covered with my hand. 
I did not go out into the street and break a bottle in the gutter 
as a sign of rage. Trembling with ardour, I pretended that I was 
not surprised. What you did, I did. If Susan and Jinny pulled up 
their stockings like that, I pulled mine up like that also. So ter- 
rible was life that I held up shade after shade. Look at life 
through this, look at life through that; let there be rose leaves, 
let there be vine leaves — I covered the whole street, Oxford 
Street, Piccadilly Circus, with tlic blaze and ripple of my mind, 
with vine leaves and rose leaves. There were boxes, too, stand- 
ing in the passage when the school broke up. I stole secretly to 
read the labels and dream of names and faces. Harrogate, per- 
haps, Edinburgh, perhaps, was ruffled with golden glory where 
some girl whose name I forgot stood on the pavement. But it 
was the name only. I left Louis; I feared embraces. With fleeces, 
with vestments I have tried to cover the blue-black blade. I im- 
plored day to break into night. I have longed to see the cupboard 
dwindle, to feel the bed soften, to float suspended, to perceive 
lengthened trees, lengthened faces, a green bank on a moor and 
two figures in distress saying good-bye. I flung words in fans like 
those the sower throws over the ploughed fields when the earth 
is bare. I desired always to stretch the night and fill it fuller and 
fuller with dreams. 

“Then in some hall I parted the boughs of music and saw the 
house we have made; the square stood upon the oblong. ‘The 
house which contains us all,’ I said, lurching against people’s 
shoulders in an omnibus after Percival died; yet I went to Green- 
wich. Walking on the embankment, I prayed that I might 
thunder for ever on the verge of the world where there is no 
vegetation, but here and there a marble pillar. I threw my bunch 
into the spreading wave. I said, ‘Consume me, carry me to the 
furthest limit. The wave has broken; the bunch is withered. I 
seldom think of Percival now. 
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“Now I climb this Spanish hill; and I will suppose that this 
mule back is my bed and that 1 he dying. There is only a thin 
sheet between me now and the inHnite depths. The lumps in the 
mattress soften beneath me. We stumble up— we stumble on. 
My path has been up and up, towards some solitary tree with a 
pool beside it on the very top. I have sliced the waters of beauty 
in the evening when the hills close themselves like birds’ wings 
folded. I have picked sometimes a red carnation, and wisps of 
hay. I have sunk alone on the turf and fingered some old bone 
and thought; When the wind stoops to brush this height, may 
there be nothing found but a pinch of dusL 

"The mule stumbles up and on. The ridge of the hill rises like 
mist, but from the top I shall see Africa. Now the bed gives un- 
der me. The sheets spotted with yellow holes let me fall through. 
The good woman with a face like a white horse at the end of 
the bed makes a valedictory movement and turns to go. ^Vho 
then comes with me? Flowers only, the cowbmd and the moon- 
light coloured may. Gathering them loosely in a sheaf I made of 
them a garland and gave them— Oh, to whom? We launch out 
now over the precipice. Beneath us lie the lights of the herring 
fleet. The cliffs vanish. Rippling small, rippling grey, innumer- 
able waves spread beneath us. I touch nothing. I sec nothing. 
We may sink and settle on the waves. The sea will drum in my 
cars. The white petals will be darkened with sea water. They 
will float for a moment and then sink. Rolling me over the waves 
will shoulder me under. Everything falls in a tremendous shower, 
dissolving me. 

“Yet that tree has bristling branches; that is the hard line of 
a cottage roof. Those bladder shapes painted red and yellow are 
faces. Putting my foot to the ground I step gingerly and press 
my hand against the hard door of a Spanish inn.” 



he sun was sinhing. The hard 
stone of the day was cracked and light poured through its 
splinters. Red and gold shot through the waves, in rapid running 
arrows, feathered tvhh darkness. Erratically rays of light flashed 
and wandered, Ukp signals from sunken islands, or darts shot 
through laurel groves by shameless, laughing boys. But the waves, 
as they neared the shore, were robbed of light, and fell in one 
long concussion, like a wall falling, a wall of grey stone, un- 
pierced by any chink of light. 

A breeze rose; a shiver ran through the leaves; and thus 
stirred they lost their brown density and became grey or white 
as the tree shifted its mass, winked and lost its domed uniform- 
ity. The hawk poised on the topmost branch flicked its eyelids 
and rose and sailed and soared far away. The wild plover cried 
in the marshes, evading circling, and crying further ofl in lone- 
liness. The smoke of trains and chimneys was stretched and torn 
and became part of the fleecy canopy that hung over the sea and 
she fields. 

Now the corn was cut. Now only a brisk stubble was left of 
all Its flowing and waving. Slowly a great owl launched itself 
from the elm tree and swung and rose, as if on a line that dipped, 
to the height of the cedar. On the hills the slow shadows now 
broadened, now shrank, os they passed over. The pool on the 
top of the moor lay blank. No furry face looked there, or hoof 
splashed, or hot muzzle seethed in the water. A bird, perched on 
an ash-coloured twig, sipped a bcakjtd of cold water. There was 
no sound of cropping, and no sound of wheels, but only the 
sudden roar of the wind letting its sails fill and brushing the 
tops of the grasses. One bone lay rain-pocked and sun-bleached 
till it shone like a twig that the sea has polished. The tree, that 
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had burnt foxy red in spring and in midsummer, bent pliant 
leaves to the south wind, was now blac\ as iron, and as bare. 

The land was so distant that no shining roof or glittering 
window could be any longer seen. The tremendous weight of the 
shadowed earth had engulfed such frail fetters, such snail-shell 
encumbrances. Now there was only the liquid shadow of the 
cloud, the buffeting of the rain, a single darting spear of sun- 
shine, or the sudden bruise of the rainstorm. Solitary trees 
narked distant htlls like obelises. 

The evening sun, whose heat had gone out of it and whose 
burning spot of intensity had been diffused, made chairs and 
tables mellower and inlaid them with lozenges of brown and 
yellow. Lined with shadows their weight seemed more ponder- 
ous as if colour, tilted, had run to one side. Here lay \nife, for\ 
and glass, but lengthened, swollen, and made portentous. 
Rimmed in a gold circle the looking-glass held the scene immo- 
bile as if everlasting in its eye. 

Meanwhile the shadows lengthened on the beach; the blac\- 
ness deepened. The iron blac\ boot became a pool of deep blue. 
The roc\t last their hardness. The water that stood round the 
old boat was darh^ as tf mussels had been steeped in it. The foam 
had turned hind and left here and there a white gleam of pearl 
on the misty sand. 


“Hampioo Court,” said Bernard. “Hampton Court. This is our 
meeting-place. Behold the red chimneys, the square battlements 
of Hampton Court. The tone of my voice as I say ‘Hampton 
Court’ proves that I am middle-aged. Ten years, fifteen years 
ago, I should have said ‘Hampton Court?’ with interrogation 
what will it be like? Will there be lakes, mazes? Or with antici- 
pation, What is going to happen to me hcrc^ Whom shall I 
meet? Now, Hampton Court — Hampton Court the words beat 
a gong in the space which I have so laboriously cleared with ha 
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a dozen telephone messages and post cards, give off ring after 
ring of sound, booming, sonorous: and pictures rise— summer 
afternoons, boats, old ladies holding their skirts up, one urn in 
winter, some daffodils in March— these all float to the top of the 
waters that now lie deep on every scene. 

“There at the door by the Inn, our meeting-place, they are al- 
ready standing— Susan, Louis, Rhoda, Jinny and Neville. They 
have come together already. In a moment, when I have joined 
them, another arrangement will form, another pattern. What 
now runs to waste, forming scenes profusely, will be checked, 
stated. I am reluctant to suffer that compulsion. Already at fifty 
yards’ distance I feel the order of my being changed. The tug of 
the magnet of their society tells upon me. I come nearer. They 
do not see me. Now Rhoda sees me, but she pretends, with her 
horror of the shock of meeting, that I am a stranger. Now Nev- 
ille turns. Suddenly, raising my hand, saluting Neville I cry, ‘I 
too have pressed flowers between the pages of Shakespeare’s son- 
nets,’ and am churned up. My little boat bobs unsteadily upon 
the chopped and tossing waves. There is no panacea (let me 
note) against the shock of meeting. 

“It is uncomfortable too, joining ragged edges, raw edges; 
only gradually, as we shuffle and trample into the Inn, taking 
coats and hats off, does meeting become agreeable. Now we as- 
semble in the long, bare dining-room that overlooks some park, 
some green space still fantastically lit by the setting sun so that 
there is a gold bar between the trees, and sit ourselves down.’’ 

"Now sitting side by side,” said Neville, “at this narrow table, 
now before the first emotion is worn smooth, what do we feel.? 
Honestly now, openly and directly as befits old friends meeting 
with difficulty, what do we feel on meeting.? Sorrow’. The door 
will not open; he will not come. And we are laden. Being now all 
of us middle-aged, loads are on us. Let us put down our loads. 
What have you made of life, we ask, and L? You, Bernard; you, 
Susan; you. Jinny; and Rhoda and Louis? The lists have been 
posted on the doors. Before we break these rolls, and help our- 
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selves to fish and salad, I feel in my private pocket and find my 
credentials — what I carry to prove my superiority. I have 
passed. I have papers in my private pocket that prove it. But 
your eyes, Susan, full of turnips and cornfields, disturb me. 
These papers in my private pocket— the clamour that proves that 
I have passed — make a faint sound hkc that of a man clapping 
in an empty field to scare away rooks. Now it has died down 
altogether, under Susan’s stare (the clapping, the reverberation 
that I have made), and I hear only the wind sweeping over the 
ploughed land and some bird singing— perhaps some intoxicated 
lark. Has the waiter heard of or those furtive everlasting 
couples, now loitering, now holding back and looking at the 
trees which are not yet dark enough to shelter thar prostrate 
bodies? No; the sound of dapping has failed. 

“What then remains, when I cannot pull out my papers and 
make you believe by reading aloud my credentials that I have 
passed? What remains »$ what Susan brings to light under the 
acid of her green eyes, her crystal, pear-shaped eyes. There is al- 
ways somebody, when we come together, and the edges of meet- 
ing are still sharp, who refuses to be submerged; whose identity 
therefore one svishes to make crouch beneath one’s own. For 
me now, it is Susan. I talk to impress Susan. Listen to me, Su- 
san. 

“When some one comes in at breakfast, even the embroidered 
fruit on my curtain swells so that parrots can peck it; one can 
break it off between one’s thumb and finger. The thin, skimmed 
milk of early morning turns opal, blue, rose. At that hour your 
husband — the man who slapped his gaiters, pointing with his 
whip at the barren cow — grumbles. You say nothing. You sec 
nothing. Custom blinds your eyes. At that hour your relation- 
ship is mute, null, dun-coloured. Mine at that hour is warm and 
various. There is no repetition for me. Each day is dangerous. 
Smooth on the surface, we arc all bone beneath like snakes coil- 
ing. Suppose we read the Timei; suppose we argue. It is an ex- 
perience. Suppose it is winter. The snow falling loads own e 
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roof and seals us together in a red cave. The pipes have burst. 
We stand a yellow tin bath in the middle of the room. We rush 
helter-skelter for basins. Look there— it has burst again over the 
bookcase. We shout with laughter at the sight of ruin. Let solid- 
ity be destroyed. Let us have no possessions. Or is it summer? 
We may wander to a lake and watch Chinese geese waddling 
flat-footed to the water’s edge, or see a bone— like a city church 
with young green trembling before it. (I choose at random; I 
choose the obvious.) Each sight is an arabesque scrawled sud- 
denly to illustrate some hazard and marvel of intimacy. The 
snow, the burst pipe, the tin bath, the Chinese goose — these arc 
signs swung high aloft upon which, looking back, I read the 
character of each love; how each was different. 

“You meanwhile — ^for I want to diminish your hostility, your 
green eyes fixed on mine, and your shabby dress, your rough 
hands, and all the other emblems of your maternal splendour — 
have stuck like a limpet to the same rock. Yet it is true, I do not 
want to hurt you; only to refresh and furbish up my belief in 
myself that failed at your entry. Change is no longer possible. 
We are committed. Before, when we met in a restaurant in Lon- 
don with Percival, all simmered and shook; we could have been 
anything. We have chosen now, or sometimes it seems the choice 
was made for us — a pair of tongs pinched us between the shoul- 
ders. I chose. I took the print of life not outwardly, but inwardly 
upon the raw, the white, the unprotected fibre. I am clouded 
and bruised with the print of minds and faces and things so 
subtle that they have smell, colour, texture, substance, but no 
name. I am merely ‘Neville’ to you, who see the narrow limits of 
ray life and the line it cannot pass. But to myself I am immeas- 
urable; a net whose fibres pass imperceptibly beneath the world. 
My net is almost indistinguishable from that which it surrounds. 
It lifts whales — ^huge leviathans and white jellies, what is amor- 
phous and wandering; I detect, I perceive. Beneath my eyes 
opens a book; I see to the bottom; the heart — I see to the 
deptlis, I know what loves are trembling into fire; how jealousy 
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shoots its green flashes hither and thither; how intricately love 
crosses love; love makes knots; Jove brutally tears them apart. 
I have been knotted; I have been torn apart. 

“But there was another glory once, when we watched for the 
door to open, and Percival came; when we flung ourselves un- 
attached on the edge of a hard bench in a public room.” 

“There was the beech wood,’* said Susan, “Elvedon, and the 
gilt hands of the clock sparkling among the trees. The pigeons 
broke the leaves. The changing travelling lights wandered over 
me. They escaped me. Yet look, Neville, whom I discredit in 
order to be myself, at my hand on the table. Look at the grada- 
tions of healthy colour here on the knuckles, here on the palm. 
My body has been used daily, rightly, like a tool by a good work- 
man, all over. The blade is dean, sharp, worn in the centre. (We 
battle together like beasts hghting in a field, like stags making 
their horns clash.) Seen through your pale and yielding flesh, 
even apples and bunches of fruit must have a filmed look as if 
they stood under glass. Lying deep m a chair with one person, 
one person only, but one person who changes, you see one inch 
of flesh only; its nerves, fibres, the sullen or quick flow of blood 
on it; but nothing entire. You do not see a house in a garden; 
a horse in a field; a town laid out, as you bend like an old woman 
straining her eyes over her darning. But I have seen life in blocks, 
substantial, huge; its battlements and towers, factories and gas- 
ometers; a dwclhng place made from time immemorial after an 
hereditary pattern. These things remain square, prominent, on- 
dissolved in my mind. I am not sinuous or suave; I sit among 
you abrading your softness with my hardness, quenching the 
silver-grey flickering moth-wing quiver of words with the green 
spurt of my clear eyes. 

“Now we have clashed our antlers. This is the necessary prel- 
ude; the salute of old friends.” 

"The gold has faded between the trees," sa.d Rhoda, “and a 
slice of green Ues behind them, elongated hke the blade of a knife 
seen in dreams, or some tapenng island on whith nobody sets 
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foot. Now the cars begin to wink and flicker, coming down the 
avenue. Lovers can draw into the darkness now; the boles of the 
trees are swollen, arc obscene with lovers." 

"It was different once," said Bernard. “Once we could break 
die current as we chose. How many telephone calls, how many 
post cards, arc now needed to cut this hole through whicli we 
come together, united, at Hampton Court? How swift life runs 
from January to December! We arc all swept on by the torrent 
of things grown so familiar that they cast no shade; we make 
no comparisons; think scarcely ever of I or of you; and in this 
unconsciousness attain the utmost freedom from friction and 
part the weeds that grow over the mouths of sunken channels. 
We have to leap like fish, high in the air, in order to catdi die 
train from Waterloo. And however high we leap we fall back 
again into the stream. I shall never now take ship for the South 
Sea Islands. A journey to Rome is die limit of my travelling, I 
have sons and daughters. I am wedged into my place in the puz- 
zle. 

“But it is only my body— this elderly man here whom you call 
Bernard— diat is fixed irrevocably — so I desire to believe. I think 
more disinterestedly than I could when I was young and must 
dig furiously like a child rummaging in a bran-pic to discover 
my self. 'Look, what is this? And this? Is this going to be a fine 
present? Is diat all?’ and so on. Now I know what the parcels 
hold; and do not care much. I throw my mind out in the air 
as a man dirows seeds in great fan-flights, falling through the 
purple sunset, falling on the pressed and shining ploughland 
which is bare. 

A phrase. An imperfect phrase. And what are phrases? They 
have left me very little to lay on the t.ablc, beside Susan’s hand; 
to t.akc from my pocket, with Neville’s credentials. I am not an 
authority on law, or medicine, or finance. I am wrapped round 
with phrases, like damp straw; I glow, phosphorescent. And 
each of you feels when I speak, ‘I am lit up. I .am glowing.’ The 
little boys used to feel, 'That’s a good one, that’s a good one,’ as 
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the phrases bubbled up from my lips under the elm trees in the 
playing-fields. They too bubbled up; they also escaped with my 
phrases. But I pine in solitude. Solitude is my undoing. 

“I pass from house to house like the friars in the Middle Ages 
who cozened the wives and girls with beads and ballads. I am a 
traveller, a pedlar, paying for my lodging with a ballad; I am an 
indiscriminate, an easily pleased guest; often putting up in the 
best room in a four-poster; then lying m a barn on a haystack. I 
don’t mind the fleas and find no fault with silk either. I am very 
tolerant. I am not a moralist. I have too great a sense of the 
shortness of life and its temptations to rule red lines. Yet I am 
not so indiscriminate as you think, judging me — as you judge 
me— from my fluency. I have a little dagger of contempt and 
severity hidden up my sleeve. But I am apt to be deflected. I make 
stories. I twist up toys out of anything. A girl sits at a cottage 
door; she is waiting; for whom? Seduced, or not seduced? The 
headmaster secs the hole in the carpet. He sighs. His wife, draw- 
ing her fingers through the waves of her still abundant hair re- 
flects— <t cetera. Waves of hands, hesitations at street corners, 
some one dropping a cigarette into the gutter— all are stories. 
But which is the true story? That I do not know. Hence I keep 
my phrases hung like clothes in a cupboard, waiting for some 
one to wear them. Thus waiting, thus speculating, making this 
note and then another I do not cling to life. I shall be brushed 
like a bee from a sunflower. My philosophy, always accumulat- 
ing, Welling up moment by moment, runs like quicksilver a 
dozen ways at once. But Louis, wild-eyed but severe, in his attic, 
in his office, has formed unalterable conclusions upon the true 
nature of what is to be known." 

“It breaks," said Uuis, "the thread I try to spin; your laughter 
breaks it, your indifference, also your beauty. Jinny broke the 
thread when she kissed roc in the garden years ago. The boast- 
ing boys mocked me at school for my Australian accent and 
broke It. ’This is the meaning.’ I say; and then start with a pang 
—vanity. ‘Listen,’ I say, ‘to the nightingale, who sings among 
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the trampling feet; the conquests and migrations. Believe—’ and 
then am twitched asunder. Over broken tiles and splinters of 
glass I pick my way. Different lights fall, making tlie ordinary 
leopard-spotted and strange. This moment of reconciliation, 
when we meet together united, this evening moment, with its 
wine and shaking leaves, and youth coming up from the river 
in white flannels, carrying cushions, is to me black with the 
shadows of dungeons and the tortures and infamies practised ^y 
man upon man. So imperfect are my senses that they never blot 
out with one purple the serious charge that my reason adds and 
adds against us, even as we sit here. What is the solution, I ask 
myself, and the bridge? How can I reduce these dazzling, these 
dancing apparitions to one line capable of linking all in one? 
So I ponder; and you meanwhile observe maliciously my pursed 
lips, my sallow cheeks and my invariable frown. 

'‘But I beg you also to notice my cane and my waistcoat. I 
have inherited a desk of solid mahogany in a room hung with 
maps. Our steamers have won an enviable reputation for their 
cabins replete with luxury. We supply swimming-baths and gym- 
nasiums. I wear a white waistcoat now and consult a little book 
before I make an engagement. 

“This is the arch and ironical manner in which I hope to dis- 
tract you from my shivering, my tender, and infinitely young and 
unprotected soul. For I am always the youngest; the most naively 
surprised; the one who runs in advance in apprehension and 
sympathy with discomfort or ridicule — should there be a smut 
on a nose, or a button undone. I suffer for all humiliations. Yet 
I am also ruthless, marmoreal. I do not see how you can say that 
it is fortunate to have lived. Your litde excitements, your child- 
ish transports, when a kettle boils, when the soft air lifts Jinny’s 
spotted scarf and it floats weblike, are to me like silk streamers 
tlirown in the eyes of the charging bull. I condemn you. Yet my 
heart yearns towards you. I would go with you through the fires 
of death. Yet am happiest alone. I luxuriate in gold and purple 
vestments. Yet I prefer a view over chimney-pots; cats scraping 
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their mangy sides upon blistered chimney-stacks; broken win- 
dows; and the hoarse clangour of bells from the steeple of some 
brick chapel.” 

"I sec what is before me,” said Jinny. “This scarf, these wine- 
coloured spots. This glass. This mustard pot. This flower. I hke 
what one touches, what one tastes. I like rrun when it has turned 
to snow and become palpable. And bring rash, and much more 
courageous than you are, I do not temper my beauty with mean- 
ness lest it should scorch me. I gulped down entire. It is made of 
flesh; it is made of stuff, hfy imagination is the body’s. Its visions 
are not fine spun and white with purity hke Louis's. I do not 
like your lean cats and your blistered chimney-pots. The scrannel 
beauties of your roof-tops repel me. Men and women, in uni- 
forms, wigs and gowns, bowler hats and tennis shirts beautifully 
open at the neck, the infinite variety of women’s dresses (I note 
all clothes always) delight me. I eddy with them, in and out, in 
and out, into rooms, into halls, here, there, evcr)nvhcre, wher- 
ever they go. This man lifts the hoof of a horse. This man shoves 
in and out the drawers of his private collection. 1 am never alone. 

I am attended by a regiment of my fellows. My mother must 
have followed the drum, my father the sea. I am hke a little dog 
that trots down the road after the regimental band, but stops to 
snuff a tree-trunk, to sniff some brown stain, and suddenly ca- 
reers across the street after some mongrel cur and then holds one 
paw up while it sniffs an entrancing whiff of meat from the 
butcher’s shop. My traSia have Jed me into strange places. Men, 
how many, have broken from the wall and come to me. I have 
only to hold my hand up. Straight as a dart they have come to 
the place of assignation — perhaps a chair on a balcony, perhaps 
a shop at a street corner. The torments, the ^visions of your lives 
have been solved for me night after night, sometimes only by the 
touch of a finger under the tablecloth as we sat dining— so fluid 
has my body become, forming even at the touch of a finger into 
one full drop, which fills Jtsd^ which quivers, which flashes, 
which falls m ecstasy. 
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“I have sat before a looking-glass as you sit writing, adding 
up figures at desks. So, before the looking-glass in the temple 
of my bedroom, I have judged my nose, and ray chin; my lips 
that open too wide and show too much gum. I have looked. I 
have noted. I have chosen what yellow or white, what shine or 
dullness, what loop or straightness suits. I am volatile for one, 
rigid for another, angular as an icicle in silver, or voluptuous as 
a candle flame in gold. I have run violently like a whip flung out 
to the extreme end of my tether. His shirt front, there in the 
corner, has been white; then purple; smoke and flame have 
wrapped us about; after a furious conflagration — yet we scarcely 
raised our voices, sitting on the hearth-rug, as we murmured all 
the secrets of our hearts as into shells so that nobody might hear 
in tlie sleeping-house, but I heard the cook stir once, and once 
we thought the ticking of the clock was a footfall— we have sunk 
to ashes, leaving no relics, no unburnt bones, no wisps of hair to 
be kept in lockets such as your intimacies leave behind them. 
Now I turn grey; now I turn gaunt; but I look at my face at 
midday sitting in front of the looking-glass in broad daylight, 
and note precisely my nose, my chin, my lips that open too wide 
and show too much gum. But I am not afraid.” 

“There were lamp-posts,” said Rhoda, “and trees that had not 
yet shed their leaves on the way from the station. The leaves 
might have hidden me still. But I did not hide behind them. I 
walked straight up to you instead of circling round to avoid the 
shock of sensation as I used. But it is only that I have taught my 
body to do a certain trick. Inwardly I am not taught; I fear, I 
hate, I love, I envy and despise you, but I never join you hap- 
pily. Coming up from the station refusing to accept the shadow 
of the trees and the pillar-boxes, I perceived, from your coats and 
umbrellas, even at a distance, how you stand embedded in a sub- 
stance made of repeated moments run together; are committed, 
have an attitude, with children, authority, fame, love, society; 
where I have nothing. I have no face. 

Here in this dining-room you see the antlers and the turn- 
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biers; the $alt<ell3rs; the yellow stains on the table-cloth. 
‘Wahet!’ says Bernard. ‘Bread!* says Susan. And the waiter 
comes; he brings bread. But I sec the side of a cup like a moun- 
tain and only parts of antlers, and the brightness on the side of 
that jug like a crack in darkness with wonder and terror. Your 
voices sound like trees creaking ia a forest. So with your fciccs 
and their prominences and hollows. How beautiful, standing at 
a distance immobile at midnight against the railings of some 
square! Behind you is a white crescent of foam, and fishermen 
on the verge of the svorld are drawing in nets and casting them. 
A wind ruffles the topmost leaves of primeval trees. (Yet here 
wc sit at Hampton Court.) Parrots shrieking break the intense 
stillness of the jungle. (Here the trams start.) The swallow dips 
her \wngs in midnight pools. (Here we talk.) That is the cir- 
cumference that I try to grasp as we sit together. Thus I must 
undergo the penance of Hampton Court at seven-thirty pre- 
cisely, 

"But since these rolls of bread and wme bottles are needed by 
me, and your faces with their hollows and prominences are beau- 
tiful, and the table<loth and its yellow stains, far from being 
allowed to spread in wider and svider arcics of understanding 
that may at last (so I dream, falling off the edge of the earth at 
night when my bed floats suspended) embrace the enure world, 

I must go through the antics of the individual. I must start when 
you pluck at me with your children, your poems, your chilblains 
or whatever it is that you do and suffer. Bm I am not deluded. 
After all these callings hither and thither, these pluckings and 
searchings, I shall fall alone through this thin sheet into gulfs 
of fire. And you will not help me. More cruel than the old tor- 
turers you will let me fall, and will tear me to pieces when I am 
fallen. Yet there arc roomenu when the walls of the mind grow 
thin; when nothing is unabsorbed, and 1 could fancy that we 
might blow so vast a bubble that the sun might set and rise in 
it and wc might take the blue of midday and the black of mid- 
night and be cast off and escape from here and now. 
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“Drop upon drop,” said Bernard, “silence falls. It forms on the 
roof of the mind and falls into pools beneath. For ever alone, 
alone, alone,— hear silence fall and sweep its rings to the farthest 
edges. Gorged and replete, solid with middle-aged content, I, 
whom loneliness destroys, let silence fall, drop by drop. 

“But now silence falling pits my face, wastes my nose like a 
snowman stood out in a yard in the rain. As silence falls I am 
dissolved utterly and become featureless and scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from another. It does not matter. What matters.? We 
have dined well. The fish, the veal cutlets, the wine have blunted 
the sharp tooth of egotism. Anxiety is at rest. The vainest of us, 
Louis perhaps, does not care what people think. Neville’s tor- 
tures are at rest. Let others prosper — that is what he thinks. Su- 
san hears the breathing of all her children safe asleep. Sleep, 
sleep, she murmurs. Rhoda has rocked her ships to shore. 
Whether they have foundered, whether they have anchored, she 
cares no longer. We are ready to consider any suggestion that 
the world may offer quite impartially. I reflect now that the 
earth is only a pebble flicked off accidentally from the face of the 
sun and that there is no life anywhere in the abysses of space.” 

“In this silence,” said Susan, “it seems as if no leaf would ever 
fall, or bird fly.” 

“As if the miracle had happened,” said Jinny, “and life were 
stayed here and now.” 

"And,” said Rhoda, “we had no more to live.” 

‘But listen,” said Louis, “to the world moving through 
abysses of infinite space. It roars; the lighted strip of history is 
past and our Kings and Queens; we are gone; our civilisation; 
the Nile; and all life. Our separate drops arc dissolved; we are 
extinct, lost in the abysses of time, in the darkness.” 

Silence falls; silence falls,” said Bernard. “But now listen, 
tick, tick; hoot, hoot; the world has hailed us back to it. I heard 
for one moment the howling winds of darkness as we passed 
beyond life. Then tick, tick (the clock); then hoot, hoot (the 
cars). We arc landed; we are on shore; we are sitting, six of us, 
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at a tabic. It is the memory of my nose that recUls me. I rise; 
‘Fight,’ I cry, ‘fightl’ remembering the shape of my own nose 
and strike with this spoon upon this tabic pugnaciously.” 

“Oppose ourselves to thu illimitable chaos," said Neville, "this 
formless imbecility. Making love to a nursemaid behind a tree, 
that soldier is more admirable than all the stars. Yet sometimes 
one trembling star comes in the dear sky and makes me think 
the world beautiful and we maggots deforming even the trees 
with our lust.” 

(“Yet, Louis," said Rhoda, “hotv short a time silence lasts. 
Already they are beginning to smooth their napkins by the side 
of their plates. ‘Who comes?’ says Jinny; and Neville sighs, re- 
membering that Pcrcival comes no more. Jinny has taken out 
her looking-glass. Surveying her face hke an artist, she draws a 
powder-pufi down her nose, and after one moment of delibera- 
tion, has given precisely that red to the hps that the hps need. 
Susan, who feels scorn and fear at the sight of these prepara- 
tions, fastens the top button of her coat, and unfastens it. What 
is she making ready for? For something, but something differ- 
ent” 

"They arc saying to themselves,’’ said Louis, " 'it is time. I am 
still vigorous,’ they are saying, ‘My face shall be cut against the 
black of infinite space.’ TTicy do not fimsh their sentences. ‘It is 
lim^’ they keep saying. ‘The gardens will be shut.' And going 
with them, Rhoda, swept into their current, we shall perhaps 
drop a little behind.” 

“Like conspirators who have somahiDg to whisper, said 
Rhoda.) 

“It is true, and I know for a fact," said Bernard, “as we walk 
down this avenue, that a King, riding, fell over a molehill here. 
But how strange it seems to set against the whirling abysses of 
infinite space a little figure with a golden teapot on his head. 
Soon one recovers a belief in figures: 

they put on their heads. Our English past— one mch of J'fibt* 
Then people put teapots on their heads and say, I am a King 
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“Drop upon drop,” said Bernard, “silence falls. It forms on the 
roof of the mind and falls into pools beneath. For ever alone, 
alone, alone,— hear silence fall and sweep its rings to the farthest 
edges. Gorged and replete, solid with middle-aged content, I, 
whom loneliness destroys, let silence fall, drop by drop. 

“But now silence falling pits my face, wastes my nose like a 
snowman stood out in a yard in the rain. As silence falls I am 
dissolved utterly and become featureless and scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from another. It does not matter. What matters .i* We 
have dined well. The fish, the veal cutlets, the wine have blunted 
the sharp tooth of egotism. Anxiety is at rest. The vainest of us, 
Louis perhaps, does not care what people think. Neville’s tor- 
tures are at rest. Let others prosper — that is what he thinks. Su- 
san hears the breathing of all her children safe asleep. Sleep, 
sleep, she murmurs. Rhoda has rocked her ships to shore. 
Whether they have foundered, whether they have anchored, she 
cares no longer. We are ready to consider any suggestion that 
the world may offer quite impartially. I reflect now that the 
earth is only a pebble flicked off accidentally from the face of the 
sun and that there is no life anywhere in the abysses of space.” 

“In this silence,” said Susan, “it seems as if no leaf would ever 
fall, or bird fly.” 

“As if the miracle had happened,” said Jinny, "and life were 
stayed here and now.” 

“And,” said Rhoda, “we had no more to live.” 

But listen,” said Louis, “to the world moving through 
abysses of infinite space. It roars; the lighted strip of history is 
past and our Kings and Queens; we are gone; our civilisation; 
the Nile; and all life. Our separate drops are dissolved; we are 
extinct, lost in the abysses of time, in the darkness.” 

Silence falls; silence falls,” said Bernard. “But now listen, 
tick, tick; hoot, hoot; the world has hailed us back to it. I heard 
for one moment the howling winds of darkness as we passed 
beyond life. Then tick, tick (the clock); then hoot, hoot (the 
cars). Wc are landed; we are on shore; we are sitting, six of us, 
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at a table. It is the memory of my nose that recalls me. I rise; 
‘Fight,’ I cry, ‘fight!’ remembering the shape of my own nose 
and strike with this spoon upon this table pugnaciously.” 

■‘Oppose ourselves to this illirmtable chaos," said Neville, ‘‘this 
formless imbecility. Making love to a nursemaid behind a tree, 
that soldier is more admirable than all the stars. Yet sometimes 
one trembling star comes m the dear sky and makes me think 
the world beautiful and we maggots deforming even the trees 
with our lust." 

(“Yet, Louis," said Rhoda, ‘‘how short a time silence lasts. 
Already they are beginning to smooth their napkins by the side 
of their plates. ‘Who comes?’ says Jinny; and Neville sighs, re- 
membering that Percival comes no more. Jinny has taken out 
her looking-glass. Surveying her face like an artist, she draws a 
powder-puff down her nose, and after one moment of delibera- 
tion, has given precisely that red to the lips that the lips need. 
Susan, who feels scorn and fear at the sight of these prepara- 
tions, fastens the top button of her coat, and unfastens it. What 
is she making ready for? For something, but something differ- 
ent." 

‘‘They are saying to themselves," said Louis, '* *ii is time. I am 
still vigorous,’ they are saying, ‘My face shall be cut against the 
black of infinite space.' They do not finish their sentences. ‘It is 
time,’ they keep saying. ‘The gardens will be shut.’ And going 
with them, Rhoda, swept into thdr current, we shall perhaps 
drop a little behind.” 

“Like conspirators who have something to whisper,” said 
Rhoda.) 

“It is true, and I know for a fact," said Bernard, “as we walk 
down this avenue, that a King, riding, fell over a molehill here. 
But how strange it seems to set against the whirling abysses of 
infinite space a httle figure with a golden teapot on his head. 
Soon one recovers a belief in figures: but not at once in what 
they put on their heads. Our English past— one inch of hght. 
Then people put teapots on their heads and say, ‘I am a Kingl’ 
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No, I tr}’ to recover, as we walk, the sense of time, but with that 
streaming darkness in my eyes I have lost my grip. This Palace 
seems light as a cloud set for a moment on the sky. It is a trick 
of the mind— to put Kings on their thrones, one following an- 
other, with crowns on their heads. And we ourselves, walking 
six abreast, what do we oppose, with this random flicker of light 
in us that we call brain and feeling, how can we do battle against 
this flood; what has permanence? Our lives too stream away, 
down the unlighted avenues, past the strip of time, unidentified. 
Once Neville threw a poem at my head. Feeling a sudden con- 
viction of immortality I said, ‘I too know what Shakespeare 
knew.’ But that has gone.” 

“Unreasonably, ridiculously,” said Neville, “as we walk, time 
comes back, A dog does it, prancing. The machine works. Age 
makes hoary that gateway. Three hundred years now seem more 
than a moment vanished against that dog. King William mounts 
his horse wearing a wig, and the court ladies sweep the turf 
with their embroidered panniers. I am beginning to be con- 
vinced, as we walk, that the fate of Europe is of immense im- 
portance, and, ridiculous as it still seems, that all depends upon 
the battle of Blenheim. Yes; I declare, as we pass through this 
gateway, it is the present moment; I am become a subject of 
King George.” 

“While we advance down this avenue,” said Louis, “I leaning 
slightly upon Jinny, Bernard arm-in-arm with Neville, and 
Susan with her hand in mine, it is difficult not to weep, calling 
ourselves little children, praying that God may keep us safe while 
we sleep. It is sweet to sing together, clasping hands, afraid of 
the dark, while Miss Curry plays the harmonium.” 

The iron gates have rolled back,” said Jinny. “Time’s fangs 
have ceased their devouring. We have triumphed over the abysses 
of space, widi rouge, with powder, with flimsy pocket-handker- 
chiefs.” 

I grasp, I hold fast,” said Susan. “I hold firmly to this hand, 
any ones, with love, with hatred; it does not matter which.” 
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“The still mood, the disembodied mood is on us,” said Rhoda, 
“and we enjoy this momentary allegation (it is not often that 
one has no anxiety) when the walls o£ the mind become trans- 
parent. Wren’s palace, like the quartet played to the dry and 
stranded people in the stalls, makes an oblong. A square is stood 
upon the oblong and we say, ’This is our dwelling-place. The 
structure is now visible. Very little is left outside.' ” 

“The flower,” said Bernard, “the red carnation that stood in 
the vase on the table of the restaurant when we dined together 
with Percival is become a six-sided flower; made of six lives.” 

“A mysterious illumination,” said Louis, “visible against those 
yew trees.” 

“Built up with much pain, many strokes,” said Jinny. 

“Marriage, death, travel, friendship,” said Bernard; "town, and 
country; children and all that; a many-sided substance cut out 
of this dark; a many-faceted flower. Let us stop for a moment; 
let us behold what we have made. Let it blaze against the yew 
trees. One life. There. It is over. Gone out.” 

“Now they vanish," said Louis. "Susan with Bernard. Neville 
with Jinny. You and I, Rhoda, stop for a moment by this stone 
urn. What song shall we hear now that these couples have sought 
the groves and Jinny, pointing with her gloved hand, pretends 
to notice the water-lilies, and Susan, who has always loved 
Bernard, says to him, ‘My ruined life, my wasted life.’ And 
Neville, taking Jinny’s little hand, svith the cherry-coloured 
finger-nails, by the lake by the moonlit water, cries, Love, love, 
and she answers, imitating the bird, 'Love, love?’ What song do 
we hear?” 

“They vanish, towards the lake," said Rhoda. “They slink 
away over the grass furtively, ycl with assurance as if they asked 
of our pity their ancient privilege — not to be disturbed The tide 
in the soul, tipped, flows that way; they cannot help deserting 
us. The dark has closed over thdr bodies. What song do vve hear, 
the owl’s, the nightingale’s, the wren's? The steamer ® 

light on the electric rails flashes; the trees gravely bow and cn . | 
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The flare hangs over London, Here is an old woman, quietly 
returning, and a man, a late fisherman comes down the terrace 
with his rod. Not a sound, not a movement must escape us.” 

“A bird flics homeward,” said Louis. “Evening opens her eyes 
and gives one quick glance among the bushes before she sleeps. 
How shall we put it together, the confused and composite mes- 
sage, that they send back to us, and not they only, but many 
dead, boys and girls, grown men and women, who have wan- 
dered here, under one king or another?” 

“A weight has dropped into the night,” said Rhoda, “dragging 
it down. Every tree is big with a shadow that is not the shadow 
of the tree behind it. We hear a drumming on the roofs of a List- 
ing city when the Turks arc hungry and uncertain tempered. 
We hear them crying with sharp, stag-like barks, ‘Open, open.’ 
Listen to the trams squealing and to die flashes from the electric 
rails. We hear the beech trees and the birch trees raise their 
branches as if the bride had let her silken nightdress fall and 
come to the doorway saying, ‘Open, open,’ ” 

“All seems alive,” said Louis. “I cannot hear death anywhere 
tonight. Stupidity, on that man’s face, age, on that woman’s, 
would be strong enough, one would think, to resist the incanta- 
tion, and bring in death. But where is death tonight? All the 
crudity, odds and ends, this and diat, have been crushed like 
glass splinters into the blue, the red-fringed tide, which, draw- 
ing into die shore, ferule with innumerable fish, breaks at our 
feet.” 

‘If we could mount together, if we could perceive from a suffi- 
cient height,” said Rhoda, “if we could remain untouched with- 
out any support — but you, disturbed by faint clapping sounds of 
praise and laughter, and I, resenting compromise and right and 
wrong on human lips, trust only in solitude and the violence of 
death and thus arc divided.” 

For ever, said Louis, “divided. We have sacrificed die em- 
brace among the ferns, and love, love, love by the lake, standing, 
like conspirators who have drawn apart to share some secret, by 
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the urn. But now look, as wc stand here, a ripple breaks on the 
horizon. The net is raised higher and higher. It comes to the 
top o£ the water. The water is broken by silver, by quivering 
little fish. Now leaping, now lashing, they are laid on shore. Life 
tumbles its catch upon the grass. There arc figures coming to- 
wards us. Arc they men or arc they women? They still wear the 
ambiguous draperies of the flowing tide in which they have been 
immersed.” 

“Now,” said Rboda, “as they pass that tree, they regain their 
natural size. They arc only men, only women. Wonder and awe 
change as they put oil the draperies of the flowing tide. Pity re- 
turns, as they emerge into the moonhght, like the relics of an 
army, our representatives, going every night (here or in Greece) 
to battle, and coming back every night with their wounds, their 
ravaged faces. Now light falk on them again. They have faces. 
They become Susan and Bernard, Jinny and Neville, people we 
know. Now what a shrinkage takes placel Now what a shrivel- 
ling, what an humiliation! The old shivers run through me, 
hatred and terror, as I feel myself grappled to one spot by these 
hooks they cast on us; these grcttings, recognitions, pluckings 
of the finger and searchings of the eyes. Yet they have only to 
speak, and their first word^ with the remembered tone and the 
perpetual deviation from what one expects and their hands mov- 
ing and making a thousand past days rise again in the darkness, 
shake my purpose." 

“Something flickers and dances,” said Louis. “Illusion returns 
as they approach down the avenue. Ripplmg and questioning 
begin. What do I think of you— what do you think of me? ^Vho 
arc you? Who am I?— that quivers again its uneasy air over us, 
and the pulse quickens and the eye brightens and all the insanity 
of personal existence without which life would fall flat and die, 
begins again. They are on us. The southern sun flickers over this 
urn; we pusl off into the tide of the violent and cruel sea. I-ord 
help us to att our parts as wc greet them returning Susan an 
Bernard, Neville and Jinny." 
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“We have destroyed something by our presence ” said Bernard, 
“a world perhaps.” 

“Yet we scarcely breathe,” said Neville, “spent as we are. We 
are in that passive and exhausted frame of mind when we only 
wish to rejoin the body of our mother from whom we have been 
severed. All else is distasteful, forced and fatiguing. Jinny’s yel- 
low scarf is moth<oloured in this light; Susan’s eyes are 
quenched. We are scarcely to be distinguished from the river. 
One cigarette end is the only point of emphasis among us. And 
sadness tinges our content, that we should have left you, torn 
the fabric; yielded to the desire to press out, alone, some bit- 
terer, some blacker juice, which was sweet too. But now we are 
worn out.” 

“After our fire,” said Jinny, “there is nothing left to put in 
lockets.” 


V 


“Still I gape,” said Susan, “like a young bird, unsatisfied, for 
something that has escaped me.” 

“Let us stay for a moment,” said Bernard, “before we go. Let 
us pace the terrace by the river almost alone. It is nearly bed- 
time. People have gone home. Now how comforting it is to 
watch the lights coming out in the bedrooms of small shopkeep- 
ers on the other side of the river. There is one — there is another. 


What do you think their takings have been today.i* Only just 
enough to pay for the rent, for light and food and the children’s 
clothing. But just enough. What a sense of the tolerableness of 
life the lights in the bedrooms of small shopkeepers give us! 
Saturday comes, and there is just enough to pay perhaps for 
scats at the Pictures. Perhaps before they put out the light they 
go into the little garden and look at the giant rabbit couched in 
its wooden hut. That is the rabbit they will have for Sunday din- 
ner. Then they put out the light. Then they sleep. And for thou- 
sands of people sleep is nothing but warmth and silence and one 
moment- ; with some fantastic dream. I have posted my 
.cr thinks. *0 the Sunday newspaper. Sup- 
... football competition? And 
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we shall kill the rabbit. Life is pleasant. Life is good. I have 
posted the letter. We shall kill the rabbit. And he sleeps. 

“That goes on. Listen. There is a sound like the knocking of 
railway trucks in a siding. That is the happy concatenation of 
one event following another in our lives. Knock, knock, knock. 
Must, must, must. Must go, must sleep, must wake, must get up 
—sober, merciful word which we pretend to revile, which we 
press tight to our hearts, without which we should be undone. 
How we worship that sound like the knocking together of trucks 
in a sidingl 

“Now far off down the river I hear the chorus; the song of 
the boasting boys, who are coming back in large charabancs 
from a day’s outing on the decks of crowded steamers. Still they 
are singing as they used to sing, across the court, on winters’ 
nights, or with the windows open m summer, getting drunk, 
breaking the furniture, wearing little striped caps, all turning 
their heads the same way as the brake rounded the corner; and 
I wished to be with them. 

“What with the chorus, and the spinning water and the just 
perceptible murmur of the breeze we are slipping away. Little 
bits of ourselves are crumbling. There! Something very impor- 
tant fell then. I cannot keep myself together. 1 shall sleep. But 
we must go; must catch our train; must walk back to the sta- 
tion— must, must, must. Wc arc only bodies jogging along side 
by side. I exist only in the soles of my feet and in the tired mus- 
cles of my thighs. We have been walking for hours it seems. 
But where? I cannot remember. 1 am like a log slipping 
smoothly over some waterfall. I am not a judge. I am not called 
upon to give my opinion. Houses and trees arc all the same in 
this grey light. Is that a post? Is that a woman walking? Here 
is the station, and if the train were to cut me in two, I should 
come together on the further side, being one, being indivisible. 
But what is odd is that I still clasp the return half of my ticket 
to Waterloo firmly between the fingers of my right hand, even 
now, even sleeping.” 



ow the sun had stm\. 
end sea were indistinguishahh. The waves breaking spread their 
white fans far out over the shore, sent white shadows into the 
recesses of sonorous caves and then rolled bac\ sighing over the 
shingle. 

The tree shooh_ its branches and a scattering of leaves fell to 
the ground. There they settled with perfect composure on the 
precise spot where they would await dissolution. Blacl{ and grey 
were shot into the garden from the broken vessel that had once 
held red light. Darl^ shadows blacl^ened the tunnels between the 
stalf{s. The thrush was silent and the worm sucl^ed itself bacf{ 
into its narrow hole. Now and again a whitened and hollow 
straw was blown from an old nest and fell into the dar\ grasses 
among the rotten apples. The light had faded from the tool- 
house wall and the adder’s shin hitng from the nail empty. All 
colours in the room had overflown their banht- The precise 
brttsh stroke was swollen and lopsided; cupboards and chairs 
melted their brown masses into one huge obscurity. The height 
from floor to ceiling was hung with vast curtains of darkness. 
The looking-glass was pale as the mouth of a cave shadowed by 
hanging creepers. 

The substance had gone from the solidity of the hills. Travel- 
ling lights drove a plumy wedge among unseen and sunken 
roads, but no lights opened among the folded wings of the hills, 
and there was no sound save the cry of a bird seeking some lone- 
lier tree. At the city’s edge there was an equal nturmtir of air 
that had been brushed through forests, of water that had been 
cooled in a thousand glassy hollows of mid-ocean. 

As if there were waves of darkness in the air, darkness moved 
on, covering houses, hills, trees, as waves of water wash round 
the sides of some sunken ship. Darkness washed down streets ed- 
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dying round single figures, engulfing them; blotting out couples 
clasped under the showery darkness of elm trees in full summer 
foliage. Darkness rolled its waves along grassy rides and over the 
tmnhjed shjn of the turf, enveloping the solitary thorn tree and 
the empty snail shells at its foot. Mounting higher, darkness blew 
along the bare upland slopes, and met the fretted and abraded 
pinnacles of the mountain where the snow lodges for ever on 
the hard rock even when the valleys are full of running streams 
and yellow vine leaves, and girls, sttsing on verandahs, look 
at the snow, shading their facet tvtth their fans. Them, too, dark-" 
ness covered. 


“Now to sum up,” said Bernard. “Now to explain to you the 
meaning of my life. Since wc do not know each other (though 
I met you once I think on board a ship going to Afnca) we can 
talk freely. The Illusion is upon me that something adheres for a 
moment, has roundness, weight, depth, is completed. This, for 
the moment, seems to be my life. If it were possible, I would 
hand it you entire. 1 would break it oH as one breaks oil a bunch 
(rf grapes. I would say, ‘Take it. This is my life.’ 

“But unfortunately, what I sec (this globe, full of figures) you 
do not see. You see me, sitting at a tabic opposite you, a rather 
heavy, elderly man, grey at the temples. You sec me take my 
napkin and unfold it. You see me pour myself out a glass of 
wiac. And you sec behind me the door opening, and people pass- 
ing. But in order to make you understand, to give you my Lfc, 
I must tell you a story — and there arc so many, and so many— 
stories of childhood, stones of school, love, marriage, dc.ith, and 
so on; and none of them arc true. Yet like children we tell each 
other stories, and to decorate them wc make up these ridiculous, 
flamboyant, beautiful phrases. How tired I am of stories, how 
tired I am of phrases that come down beautifully with all their 
feet on the ground' Also, how I distrust neat designs of life that 
arc drawn upon half sheets of notepaper. I begin to long for 
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some little language such as lovers use, broken words, inarticu- 
late words, like the shuffling o£ feet on the pavement. I begin to 
seek some design more in accordance with those moments o£ 
humiliation and triumph that come now and then undeniably. 
Lying in a ditch on a stormy day, when it has been raining, then 
enormous clouds come marching over the sky, tattered clouds, 
wisps of cloud. What delights me then is the confusion, the 
height, the indifference and the fury. Great clouds always chang- 
ing, and movement^ something sulphurous and sinister, bowled 
up, helter-skelter; towering, trailing, broken off, lost, and I for- 
gotten, minute, in a ditch. Of story, of design I do not see a trace 
then. 

"But meanwhile, while we eat, let us turn over these scenes as 
children turn over the pages of a picture-book and the nurse 
says, pointing; ‘That’s a cow. That’s a boat.’ Let us turn over 
the pages, and I will add, for your amusement, a comment in 
the margin. 

“In the beginning, there was the nursery, with windows open- 
ing on to 3 garden, and beyond that the sea. I saw something 
brighten — no doubt the brass handle of a cupboard. Then Mrs. 
Constable raised the sponge above her head, squeezed it, and out 
shot, right, left, all down the spine, arrows of sensation. And so, 
as long as we draw breath, for the rest of time, if we knock 
against a chair, a table, or a woman, we are pierced with arrows 
of sensation — if we walk in a garden, if we drink this wine. Some- 
times indeed, when I pass a cottage with a light in the window 
where a child has been born, I could implore them not to squeeze 
the sponge over that new body. Then, there was the garden and 
the canopy of the currant leaves which seemed to enclose every- 
thing; flowers, burning like sparks upon the depths of green; a 
rat wreathing with maggots under a rhubarb leaf; the fly going 
buzz, buzz, buzz upon the nursery ceiling, and plates upon 
plates of innocent bread and butter. All these things happen in 
one second and last for ever. Faces loom. Dashing round the cor- 
ner, ‘Hullo,’ one says, ‘there’s Jinny. That’s Neville. That’s Louis 
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in grey flannel with a snake bdt. That’s Rhoda.’ She had a 
basin in which she sailed petals of white flowers. It was Susan 
who cried, that day when I was in the tool-house with Neville; 
and I felt my indifference melt, Neville did not melt. ‘Therefore,’ 
I said, ‘I am myself, not Ncwll^' a wonderful discovery. Susan 
cried and I followed her. Her wet pocket-handkerchief, and the 
sight of her little back heaving up and down hkc a pump-han- 
dle, sobbing for what svas denied her, scrctved my nerves up. 
*This is not to be borne,’ I said, as I sat beside her on the roots 
that were hard as skeletons. I then first became aware of the 
presence of those enemies who change, but are always there; the 
forces we fight agairut. To let oneself be carried on passively is 
unthinkable. ‘That’s your course, world,* one says, ‘mine is this.’ 
‘So let's explore,' I cried, and jumped up, and ran downhill with 
Susan and saw the stableboy cbttcriog about the yard in great 
boots. Down below, through the depths of the leaves, the gar- 
deners swept the lawns with great brooms. The lady sat writing. 
Transfixed, stopped dead, I thought, ‘I cannot interfere with a 
single strolce of those brooms. They sweep and they sweep. Nor 
with the fixity of that woman writing.’ It is strange that one 
cannot stop gardeners sweeping nor dislodge a woman. There 
they have remained all my life. It is as if one had woken in 
Stonehenge surrounded by a arcic of great stones, these enemies, 
these presences. Then a w'ood-pigeon flew out of the trees And 
being in love for the first time, I made a phrase — a poem about a 
wood-pigeon — a single phrase, for a hole had been knocked in 
my mind, one of those sudden transparences through which one 
sees everything. Then more bread and butter and more flies 
droning round the nursery ceiling on which quivered islands of 
light, ruffled, opale$cen^ svhilc the pointed fingers of the limrc 
dripped blue pools on the corner of the mantelpiece. Day after 
day as we sat at tea sve observed these sights. 

“But we were all different. The wax-the virginal wax ^at 
coats the spine melted in different patches for each o us. c 
growl of the boot-boy making love to the tweeny among e 
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gooseberry bushes; the clothes blown out hard on the line; the 
dead man in the gutter; the apple tree, stark in the moonlight; 
the rat swarming with maggots; the lustre dripping blue — our 
white wax was streaked and stained by each of these differently. 
Louis was disgusted by the nature of human flesh; Rhoda by our 
cruelty; Susan could not share; Neville wanted order; Jinny 
love; and so on. We suffered terribly as we became separate 
bodies. 

“Yet I was preserved from these excesses and have survived 
many of ray friends, am a little stout, grey, rubbed on the thorax 
as it were, because it is the panorama of life, seen not from the 
roof, but from the third story window that delights me, not what 
one woman says to one man, even if that man is myself. How 
could I be bullied at school therefore? How could they make 
things hot for me? There was the Doctor lurching into chapel, 
as if he trod a battleship in a gale of wind, shouting out his com- 
mands through a megaphone, since people in authority always 
become melodramatic— I did not hate him like Neville, or re- 
vere him like Louis, I took notes as we sat together in chapel. 
There were pillars, shadows, memorial brasses, boys scuffling 
and swopping stamps behind Prayer Books; the sound of a rusty 
pump; the Doctor booming, about immortality and quitting our- 
selves like men; and Percival scratching his thigh. I made notes 
for stories; drew portraits in the margin of my pocket-book and 
thus became still more separate. Here are one or two of the fig- 
ures I saw. 

Percival sat staring straight ahead of him that day in chapel. 
He also had a way of flicking his hand to the back of his neck. 
His movements were always remarkable. We all flicked our 
hands to the backs of our heads — unsuccessfully. He had the 
kind of beauty which defends itself from any caress. As he was 
not in the least precocious, he read whatever was written up for 
our edification without any comment, and thought with that 
magnificent equanimity (Latin words come naturally) that was 
to preserve him from so many meannesses and humiliations, 
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that Lucy's flaxen pigtails and pink checks were the height of 
female beauty. Thus preserved, his taste later was of extreme 
fineness. But there should be music, some wild caroL Through 
the window should come a hunting-song from some rapid un- 
apprehended life — a sound that shouts among the hills and dies 
away. What is starthng, what is unexpected, what we cannot 
account for, what turns symmetry to nonsense— that comes sud- 
denly to my mind, thinking of him. The little apparatus of ob- 
servation is unhinged. Pillars go down; the Doctor floats o3; 
some sudden exaltation possesses me. He was thrown, riding in 
a race, and when I came along Shaftesbury Avenue tonight, 
those insignificant and scarcely formulated faces that bubble up 
out of the doors of the Tub^ and many obscure Indians, and 
people dying of famine and disease, and women who have been 
cheated, and whipped dogs and crying children— all these 
seemed to me bereft. He would have done justice. He would 
have protected. About the age of (oixy he would have shocked the 
authorities. No luUaby has ever occurred to me capable of sing- 
ing him to rest. 

“But let roe dip again and bring up in my spoon another of 
these minute objects which we call optimistically, ‘characters of 
our friends'— Louis. He sat sianng at the preacher. His being 
seemed conglobulatcd ui his brow, his lips were pressed; his 
eyes were fixed, but suddenly they flashed with laughter. Also he 
suficred from chilblains, the penalty of an imperfect circulation. 
Unhappy, unfriended, in exile he would sometimes, in moments 
of confidence, describe how the surf swept over the Eieachcs of 
his home. The remorseless eye of youth fixed itself upon his 
swollen joints. Yes, but we were also quick to perceive how 
cutting, how apt, how severe he was, how naturally, when we 
lay under the elm trees pretending to watch cricket, we waited 
his approval, seldom pven. His ascendancy was resented, as Per- 
cival’s was adored. Prim, suspicious, lifting his feet like a crane, 
there was yet a legend that he had smashed a door with his 
naked fist. But his peak was too barc^ too stony for that kind 
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mist to cling to it. He was without those simple attachments by 
which one is connected with another. He remained aloof; enig- 
matic; a scholar capable of that inspired accuracy which has 
something formidable about it. My phrases (how to describe the 
moon) did not meet with his approval. On the other hand, he 
envied me to the point of desperation for being at my ease with 
servants. Not that the sense of his own deserts failed him. That 
was commensurate with his respect for discipline. Hence his suc- 
cess, finally. His life, though, was not happy. But look— his eye 
turns white as he lies in the palm of my hand. Suddenly the sense 
of what people are leaves one. I return him to the pool where 
he will acquire lustre. 

"Neville ne.\'t — lying on his back staring up at the summer sky. 
He floated among us like a piece of thistle-down, indolently 
haunting the sunny corner of the playing-field, not listening, yet 
not remote. It was through him that I have nosed round with- 
out ever precisely touching the Latin classics and have also de- 
rived some of those persistent habits of thought which make us 
irredeemably lopsided — for instance about crucifixes, that they 
are the mark of the devil. Our half-loves and half-hates and am- 
biguities on these points were to him indefensible treacheries. 
The swaying and sonorous Doctor, whom I made to sit swinging 
his braces over a gas-fire, was to him nothing but an instrument 
of the inquisition. So he turned with a passion that made up for 
his indolence upon Catullus, Horace, Lucretius, lying lazily dor- 
mant, yes, but regardant, noticing, with rapture, cricketers, while 
with a mind like the tongue of an ant-eater, rapid, dexterous, 
glutinous, he searched out every curl and twist of those Roman 
sentences, and sought out one person, always one person to sit 
beside. 

And the long skirts of the masters’ wives would come swish- 
ing by, mountainous, menacing; and our hands would fly to our 
caps. And immense dullness would descend unbroken, monoto- 
nous. Nothing, nothing, nothing broke wiili its fin that leaden 
waste of waters. Nothing would happen to lift that weight of in- 
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tolerable boredom. The terms went on. We grew; we changed; 
for, of course, we are animals. We are not always aware by any 
means; we breathy eat, sleep automatically. We exist not only 
separately but in undifferentiated blobs of matter. With one 
scoop a whole brakeful of boys is swept up and goes cricketing, 
footballing. An army marches across Europe. We assemble in 
parks and halls and sedulously oppose any renegade (Neville, 
Louis, Rhoda), who sets up a separate existence. And I am so 
made, that while I hear one or two distinct melodies, such as 
Louis sings, or Neville, I am also drawn irresistibly to the sound 
of the chorus chanting its old, chanting its almost wordless, al- 
most senseless song that comes across courts at night; which we 
hear now booming round us as cars and omnibuses take people 
to theatres. (Listen; the cars rush past this restaurant; now and 
then, down the river, a siren hoots, as a steamer makes for the 


sea.) If a bagman offers me snuff in a train I accept. I like the 
copious, shapeless, warm, not so very clever, but extremely easy 
and rather coarse aspect of things; the talk of men in clubs and 
public-houses, of miners half naked in drawers— the forthright, 
perfectly unassuming, and without end in view except dinner, 
love, money and getting along tolerably; that which is without 
great hopes, ideals, or anything of that kind; what is unassum- 
ing except to make a tolerably good job of it I like all that. So I 
joined them, when Neville sulked or Louis, as I quite agree sub- 


limely, turned on his heel. 

“Thus, not equally by any means or with order, but in great 
streaks my waxen ivaistooat melted, here one drop, there an- 
other. Now through this transparency became visible those 
wondrous pastures, at first so moonwhite, radiant, where no foot 
has been; meadows of the rose, the crocus, of the rock and the 
snake too; of the spotted and ssvart; the embarrassing, the bind- 
ing and tripping up. One leaps out of bed, throws up the win- 
dow; with what a whirr the birds nse! You know that sud en 
rush of wings, that exclamation, oarol, and confusion; ' -- 

and babble of voices; and all the drops arc sparkBng, wem ing, , 
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as if the garden were a splintered mosaic, vanishing, twinkling, 
not yet formed into one whole; and a bird sings close to the win- 
dow. I heard those songs. I followed those phantoms. I saw 
Joans, Dorothys, Miriams, I forget their names, passing down 
avenues, stopping on the crest of bridges to look down into the 
river. And from among them rise one or two distinct figures, 
birds who sang with the rapt egotism of youth by the window; 
broke their snails on stones, dipped their beaks in sticky, viscous 
matter; hard, avid, remorseless; Jinny, Susan, Rhoda. They had 
been educated on the east coast or on the south coast. They had 
grown long pigtails and acquired the look of startled foals, 
which is the mark of adolescence. 

“Jinny was the first to come sidling up to the gate to cat sugar. 
She nipped it off the pahns of one’s hands very cleverly, but her 
cars were laid back as if she might bite. Rhoda was wild— Rhoda 
one never could catch. She was both frightened and clumsy. It 
was Susan who first became wholly woman, purely feminine. It 
■was she who dropped on my face those scalding tears which are 
terrible, beautiful; both, neither. She was born to be the adored 
of poets, since poets require safety; some one who sits sewing, 
who says, ‘I hate, I love,’ who is neither comfortable nor prosper- 
ous, but has some quality in accordance with the high but unem- 
phatic beauty of pure style which those who create poetry so par- 
ticularly admire. Her father trailed from room to room and down 
flagged corridors in his flapping dressing-gown and worn slip- 
pers. On still nights a wall of water fell with a roar a mile off. 
The ancient dog could scarcely heave himself up on to his chair. 
And some witless servant could be heard laughing at the top of 
the house as she whirred the wheel of the sewing-machine round 
and round. 

That I observed even in the midst of my anguish when, 
twisting her pocket-handkerchief, Susan cried, ‘I hate; I love.’ ‘A 
worthless servant,’ I observed, ‘laughs upstairs in tlie attic,’ and 
that little piece of dramatisation shows how incompletely we are 
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merged in our own experiences. On the outskirts of every agony 
sits some observant fellow who poin^; who whispers as he whis- 
pered to me that summer morning in the house where the corn 
comes up to the window, The willow grows on the turf by the 
river. The gardeners sweep with great brooms and the lady sits 
wriung.’ Thus he direaed me to that which is beyond and out- 
side our own predicament; to that which is symbolic, and thus 
perhaps permanent, if there is any permanence in our sleeping, 
eating, breathing, so animal, so s{^itual and tumultuous lives. 

“The willow tree grew by the river- 1 sat on the smooth turf 
with Neville, with Larpent, with Baker, Romscy, Hughes, Per- 
cival and Jinny. Through its fine plumes specked with little 
pricked ears of green in spring, of orange in autumn, I saw 
boats; buddings; I saw hurrying, decrepit women. I buried 
match after match in the turf deodcdly to mark this or 
that stage io the process of undcrstaodiDg (it might be philos- 
ophy; science; it might be myself) while the fringe of my inteJ* 
ligeoce floating unattached caught those distant sensations 
which after a time the mind draws in and works upon; the chime 
of bells; general murmurs; vanishing figures; one girl on a 
bicycle who, as she rode, seemed to lift the corner of a curtain 
concealing the populous undiilcrcntiatcd chaos of life which 
surged behind the outhnes of my friends and the willow tree. 

“The tree alone resisted our eternal flux. For I changed and 
changed; was Hamlet, was SbcUcy, was the hero, whose name I 
now forget, of a novel by Dostoevsky; was for a whole term, in- 
credibly, Napoleon; but was Byron ^efly. For many weeks at a 
time it was my part to stride into rooms and fling gloves and 
coat on the back of chairs, scowling slightly. I was always going 
to the bookcase for another sip of the divine specific. Therefore, 

I let fly my tremendous battery of phrases upon somebody ^te 
inappropriate-^ girl now married, now buried; every , 
every window-scat was httcred with the sheets of rny u 
ished letters to the woman who made me Byron. For it is t 
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as if the garden were a splintered mosaic, vanishing, twinlcling, 
not yet formed into one whole; and a bird sings close to the win- 
dow. I heard those songs. I followed those phantoms. I saw 
Joans, Dorothys, Miriams, I forget their names, passing down 
avenues, stopping on the crest of bridges to look down into the 
river. And from among them rise one or two distinct figures, 
birds who sang with the rapt egotism of youth by the window; 
broke their snails on stones, dipped their beaks in sticky, viscous 
matter; hard, avid, remorseless; Jinny, Susan, Rhoda. They had 
been educated on the east coast or on the south coast. They had 
grown long pigtails and acquired the look of startled foals, 
which is the mark of adolescence. 

“Jinny was the first to come sidling up to the gate to eat sugar. 
She nipped it off the palms of one’s hands very cleverly, but her 
cars were laid back as if she might bite. Rhoda was wild — ^Rhoda 
one never could catch. She was both frightened and clumsy. It 
was Susan who first became wholly woman, purely feminine. It 
tvas she who dropped on my face those scalding tears which are 
terrible, beautiful; both, neither. She was born to be the adored 
of poets, since poets require safety; some one who sits sewing, 
who says, ‘I hate, I love,’ who is neither comfortable nor prosper- 
ous, but has some quality in accordance with the high but uncm- 
phatic beauty of pure style which those who create poetry so par- 
ticularly admire. Her father trailed from room to room and down 
flagged corridors in his flapping dressing-gown and worn slip- 
pers. On still nights a wall of water fell with a roar a mile off. 
The ancient dog could scarcely heave himself up on to his chair. 
And some witless servant could be heard laughing at the top of 
the house as she whirred the wheel of the sewing-machine round 
and round. 

That I observed even in the midst of my anguish when, 
twisting her pocket-handkerchief, Susan cried, T hate; I love.’ ‘A 
Worthless servant,’ I observed, ‘laughs upstairs in the attic,’ and 
that little piece of dramatisation shows how incompletely we arc 
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merged in our own experiences. On the outskirts of every agony 
sits some observant fellow who points; who whispers as he whis- 
pered to me that summer morning in the house where the corn 
comes up to the window, ‘The willow grows on the turf by tlic 
river. The gardeners sweep with great brooms and the lady sits 
writing.’ Thus he direaed me to that which is beyond and out- 
side our own predicament; to that which is symbolic, and thus 
perhaps permanent, if there is any permanence in our sleeping, 
eating, breathing, so animal, so spiritual and tumultuous lives. 

“The willow tree grew by the river. 1 sat on the smooth turf 
with Neville, with Larpent, with Baker, Romsey, Hughes, Per- 
cival and Jinny. Through its fine plumes specked with little 
pricked cars of green in spring, of orange in autumn, I saw 
boats; buildings; I saw hurrying, decrepit women. I buried 
match after match in the turf decidedly to mark this or 
that stage in the process of undersunding (it might be philos- 
ophy; science; it might be roysclO while the fringe of my Intel- 
ligeoce floating unatuched caught those distant sensations 
which after a time the mind draws in and works upon; the chime 
of bells; general murmurs; vartishing figures; one girl on a 
bicycle who, as she rode, seemed to lift the corner of a curtain 
concealing the populous undifTcrentiated chaos of life which 
surged behind the outlines of my friends and the willow tree. 

“The tree alone resisted our eternal flux. For I changed and 
changed; was Hamlet, was Shdlcy, was the hero, whose name I 
now forget, of a novel by Dostoevsky; was for a whole terra, in- 
aedibly, Napoleon; but was Byron chiefly. For many weeks at a 
time it was my part to stride into rooms and fling gloves and 
coat on the back of chairs, scowling slightly. I was always going 
to the bookcase for another sip of the divine specific. Therefore, 
I let fly my tremendous battery of phrases upon somebody quite 
inappropriate— a girl now marri^ now buried; every b<X)k, 
every window-scat was littered with the sheets of ray unfin- 
ished letters to the woman who made me Byron. For it is difficult 
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to finish a letter in somebody elsc’s style. I arrived all in a lather 
at her house; e.\changed tokens but did not marry her being no 
doubt unripe for that intensity. 

“Here again there should be music. Not that wild hunting- 
song, Percival’s music; but a painful, guttural, visceral, also 
soaring, lark-like, pealing song to replace these flagging, foolish 
transcripts — ^how much too deliberate! how much too reasona- 
ble!— which attempt to describe the flying moment of first 
love. A purple slide is slipped over the day. Look at a room be- 
fore she comes and after. Look at the innocents outside pursuing 
their way. They neither see nor hear; yet on they go. Moving 
oneself in this radiant yet gummy atmosphere, how conscious 
one is of every movement — something adheres, something sticks 
to one’s hands, taking up a newspaper even. Then there is the 
being eviscerated — drawn out, spun like a spider’s web and 
twisted in agony round a thorn. Then a thunder-clap of com- 
plete indifference; the light blown out; then the return of 
measureless irresponsible joy; certain fields seem to glow green 
for ever, and innocent landscapes appear as if in the light of the 
first dawn — one patch of green, for example, up at Hamp- 
stead; and all faces arc lit up, all conspire in a hush of tender 
joy; and then the mystic sense of completion and then tliat rasp- 
ing, dog-fish skin-like roughness — ^ihose black arrows of shiver- 
ing sensation, when she misses the post, when she does not come. 
Out rush a bristle of horned suspicions, horror, horror, horror — 
but what is the use of painfully elaborating these consecutive 
sentences when what one needs is nothing consecutive but a 
bark, a groan? And years later to sec a middle-aged woman in a 
restaurant taking off her cloak. 

But to return. Let us again pretend that life is a solid sub- 
stance, shaped like a globe, which we turn about in our fingers. 
Let us pretend that we can make out a plain and logical story, so 
that when one matter is despatched — love for instance — wc go 
on, in an orderly manner, to the ne.xt. I was saying there was a 
willow tree. Its shower of falling branches, its creased and 
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'The Wapes 


SSj 

,cr Friday; another twentieth of March, January, or Scp- 
ibcr. Another general awakening. The stars draw back and 
extinguished. The bars deepen themselves between the waves, 
c film of mist thickens on the fields. A redness gathers on the 
cs, even on the pale rose that hangs by the bedroom window, 
bird chirps. Cottagers light their early candles. Yes, this is the 
rnal renewal, the incessant rise and fidl and fall and rise 
tin. 

And in me too the wave rises. It swells; it arches its back. I 
aware once more of a new desire, something rising beneath 
like the proud horse whose rider first spurs and then pulls 
a back. What enemy do we now perceive advancing against 
you whom I ride now, as we sund pawing this stretch of 
fexneni? It is death. Death is the enemy. It is death against 
om I ride with my spear couched and ray hair flying back 
! a young man’s, like Percivars, when he galloped in India. I 
,kc spun into my horse. Agaimt you I will fling myself un- 
iquished and unyielding, O Deaihl” 


Fhe waves tro\e on the shore. 




